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THIS is an old, a miserably old, subject. Yet to Britons it is 
new every morning, is ever entering some fresh phase, and is 
occasionally invested by Russia with some startling novelty. 
The last of these novelties is the opening of General Annenkoff’s 
railway from the eastern shore of the Caspian to Samarcand— 
quite the mightiest of the many mighty achievements of Russia 


in that quarter. It is high time that we bestir ourselves to 
realize the consequences of this fait accompli. For such reali- 
zation we require to know the character, the status, the 
capabilities of this railway, from evidence which can be trusted 
and which can be clearly given. Fortunately we have such 
evidence in the statements given to the British public by the 
Hon. George Curzon, M.P., who travelled backwards and for- 
wards over the line in 1888. The record of these valuable and 
—for his countrymen—instructive travels, he published, first in 
a series of letters to leading newspapers in the North of England, 
secondly in an address with illustrations to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and now thirdly in a book entitled ‘ Russia in 
Central Asia,’ * wherein the matter of the previous publications 
is re-arranged and expanded, The account thus given of the 
railway is detailed, explicit, and in some respects elaborate. It 
is accompanied, and followed too, with comments commercial, 
strategic, political. The conclusions to which it points with the 
finger of gravest warning are unmistakable. The question at 
once arises, whether this evidence is implicitly to be accepted. 
I, for one, have particular reasons for thinking that it is. Some 
* London: Longmans & Co., 1889. 
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two years ago Mr. Curzon published an account of a journey 
right along the whole North-West frontier of India, with , 
description of our defensive arrangements there from top tp 
bottom, from north to south, from beginning to end. There] 
know, so to speak, every inch of the ground ; and I believe hjs 
description to be lucid, accurate, and trustworthy. Being sure 
that he rightly described the Anglo-Afghan frontier which | 
have seen, I naturally am inclined to accept his account of this 
Central Asian railway which I have not seen, and to recommend 
that account to the acceptance of my countrymen also. 

This is a political and not a literary article. Otherwise | 
should have adverted to the vivacity and animation of style, the 
keenness and freshness of observation, displayed in his book, 
Also I should have cited some fine passages regarding the 
thought-awakening and memory-stirring regions which he 
traversed. It is well that such a man as he should have seen 
everything for himself, because he will be able to address the 
House of Commons with that personal knowledge which rarely 
fails to command attention there; and, being an excellent 
speaker, he will doubtless make his voice heard from manya 
platform outside Parliament. 

By the light thus sked on this momentous subject, I propose 
briefly to review the political situation as regards the Russians 
in Central Asia—the character and value of this new railway, 
and its effect on the position of England in Asia. Well: our 
anxieties about Central Asia have been abruptly ended! If 
there was a Gordian knot in that quarter, the Russians have 
cut it. If there was a thread of fate, the Russians have snapped 
it. Things have gone all for them there, and against us. It 
were vain to recall the landmarks of the last thirty-five years in 
the memories of myself and of my contemporaries, There was 
the embassy from the Khan of Kokan—now the country o 
Tashkent or Russian Turkestan—to John Lawrence, begging for 
protection against the Russian Ogre about to eat him up; 
this was during the Crimean war. Next came the news that 
at the very moment when England was in the throes of the 
Indian Mutinies, Russia had marched straight into Bokhara 
This was followed up in subsequent years by operations whereit 
the Russian soldiery evinced the utmost gallantry and endurance 
under a blinding sun on sterile ground near Khiva. So by 
degrees, quick rather than slow, the three historic Khanates of 
Turkestan, namely Kokan, Khiva and Bokhara, came under the 
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sceptre of the White Czar. When the Franco-German war 
prostrated France for a while as a European Power, Russia, 
knowing that she now would have England alone to deal with, 
redoubled her activity in the basin of the Oxus and the east 
shore of the Caspian. Soon she saw her danger from English 
interposition in the Russo-Turkish war. It was known at the 
time in English diplomatic and official circles that she had 
planned, in event of a rupture with England, to operate on Caubul 
and so menace India. Subsequently much information has been 
published setting forth the affair in a clear, though lurid, light. 
In deference to Russia, with whom we are just now at peace, I 
forbear from discussing the faith, good or bad, which was dis- 
played. Suffice it to say that ,; Britons should consider this 
information, and other information of a similar character on 
kindred occasions, when appraising ‘the value of official declara- 
tions from Russia. Emerging from this trouble, she proceeded 
to deal more directly with the Turkomans east of the Caspian 
and along the northern frontier of Persia. This was after the 
Treaty of Berlin. Then followed the murderous catastrophe 
of Geok Teppe, where Skobeleff annihilated the Turkoman 
nationality. The fall of Merve, with the consequent accession of 
power to Russia to the detriment of England, had long been 
predicted in Cassandra-like tones by well-informed British 
officers. Thereon certain politicians in England chattered about 
“Mervousness,” apparently implying that the prophets were need- 
lessly nervous. The anticipated stroke was not long in coming ; 
and Merve fell, like an over-ripe, almost a rotten, apple into the 
lap of Russia. Heretofore there had been a desert-zone, a broad 
belt of waterless sterility between the Russian outposts trans- 
Caspian and the Afghan border. But the annexation of Merve 
brought Russia to the Murghab river, which would afford her a 
supply of water all the way to the Parapomisan ranges over- 
hanging Herat. “We have let her get to the water,” was the 
ominous cry of British observers. This necessitated a demar- 
cation of the boundary, long before settled on the map, between 
the new Russian dominions and Afghanistan. About that time 
England was severely occupied with Egyptian complications. 
So Russia waxed bold again. Setting aside the maps to which 
she had formally assented, she moved straight ahead and 
occupied various positions giving her absolute advantage 
strategically over the north-west corner of Afghanistan. True, 
her conduct on this occasion brought her to within an ace of_a 
3A2 
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war with England. However, she conceded just enough (in 
words rather than in deeds) to stave off the declaration of war, 
In the negotiations which followed she carried nearly all her 
points topographically. Thus she pushed her border to within 
striking distance of Herat. Lastly she has consolidated all these 
manifold aggressions, or acquisitions, as they might be called by 
her friends, and adapted them for offensive purposes by means 
of this railway to Samarcand. Most of the well-informed 
Englishmen who have watched all this, seeing to what it must 
immediately lead and to what it may ultimately tend, have felt 
the strain of protracted anxiety. This is now over ; and their 
care is transferred to other directions. They are like those who 
have watched over the long agony of a death-bed with vain 
efforts to save life. When death has closed the scene, they arise 
and turn their thoughts towards those who still live. As usual, 
those who prophesied smooth things have been regarded ; those 
who prophesied rough things have been disregarded, and again, 
as usual, have turned out to be right. It were of no avail to 
reproach England with having shut her eyes too much. It only 
remains to entreat her to keep a wakeful gaze on the future that 
may be in store for us. Men have long cried, The wolf is coming, 
while few believed and many disbelieved. But, by all the 
powers! he is come at last, and is baying hungrily at our 
threshold ! 

Now let us reckon what this Caspian-Samarcand railway is. 
The peninsula of Bakou on the west shore of the Caspian is 
connected with the general military communications of Russia. 
From that peninsula there is a steam flotilla, as yet of very 
limited capacity, across the Caspian to the eastern shore. From 
that shore the new railway starts eastwards, running through 
the desert indeed, but still near the northern base of the Persian 
mountains whence fertilizing streams can be had. Then, turning 
slightly north-eastwards, it passes through the now miserable 
but once splendid Merve, at the point where the life-bearing 
Murghab river, coming from the Paropomisus, loses itself in the 
sands. Pursuing its north-easterly course through the desert, it 
approaches the Oxus, and crosses that great river by a somewhat 
crazy bridge. Then it enters the paradise of Central Asian 
irrigation, and passing through the city of Bokhara finds it 
present terminus at Samarcand, after running a length fror 
the Caspian of some 900 miles. There is no doubt that 
the line is in working order, trains running daily, and carrying, 
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not only troops and matériel, but merchandize also. It was 
designed primarily for military purposes, of course, but secondarily 
for commerce also, with an ulterior object, as I shall presently 
show. It has been made or laid down, over a country of wondrous 
flatness, almost like the palm of the hand, at a very rapid rate— 
sometimes averaging four or five miles a day—at a cost which 
cannot be exactly stated, but which must be very cheap, and 
therefore without any exhausting effort financially, notwith- 
standing the great length. Itsconstruction is most creditable to 
Russian skill, enterprise, and perseverance. 

I cannot quit the constructive part of the subject without 
reflecting on the wondrous advantage which Russia has had in 
the petroleum of Baku, which is used most economically for fuel. 
Without this veritable fuel-fountain, she could hardly have made 
or worked the line, in the absence of coal-supply. She could 
hardly have borne up against the dearth of fuel as well as of 
water. And the aid she obtained from petroleum may be called 
providential. 

Though closed to British men and things certainly, and pro- 
bably to some other Europeans also, this railway is quite open 
for Russian traffic. Yet there is the question, What is its capacity 
as a railway in our acceptation of the term? By its friends it 
has been unreasonably praised. By its enemies it has been 
unduly disparaged. Accepting Mr. Curzon’s evidence as the 
best, I take the outcome of it to be somewhat in this wise. The 
line is very far from being one of full efficiency in the European 
sense of the term. It is not even efficient as the British-Indian 
railways are. Its ballasting and plate-laying are meagre and 
summary ; and it would hardly bear a constant succession of 
heavily laden trains of military transport. It is liable to be torn 
up by casual torrents from the Persian hills, probably not a 
formidable matter. It is further liable to choking up from 
fying or drifting sand, which really is a formidable danger. 
The present bridge over the Oxus would not stand the wear and 
tear of war-service. The Caspian flotilla is not at all fit, and 
could not easily be made fit, for transporting from Russia all the 
things requisite for a military base at the Caspian terminus of 
the railway. From the Caspian to the Oxus, that is for more 
than two-thirds of the length, the line and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood are very defective in water, in supplies, and in popula- 
tion, The present landing-place on the east Caspian shore is 
clumsy and incommodious. 
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Thus it would be too much to say that the Russians have as 
yet made a railway that would be fully efficient for war, in the 
European sense of efficiency. But it would be still more 
erroneous to say that they have not gained a vast advantage by 
this undertaking already. For indeed they have done so, although 
the undertaking be as yet in an inchoate, or at least in an 
imperfect, state. If we were at this moment to come to blows 
with Russia, we should at once see what a mighty resource she 
has acquired by this railway. For although her men and 
matériel might be slowly and laboriously despatched, they would 
be conveyed somehow ; whereas they could not have been sent 
before at all by this way. 

But further it will be observed that each of the defects which 
I have mentioned seriatim are susceptible of remedy and will 
sooner or later be remedied, with one exception perhaps, namely 
the sand-drifts, and even that can be mitigated. Let us glance at 
each one of them in order. The ballasting and the plate-laying, 
which are at first of a temporary character, can be gradually 
perfected. Culverts may be—Mr. Curzon seems to think that 
they are being—made for the passing of the torrents from the 
Persian hills; and the streams can be controlled by hydraulic 
engineering. The present bridge, a wooden structure, over the 
Oxus may be replaced by a more durable, perhaps a permanent 
structure. For a permanent structure, say of iron, a site may, 
however, be unattainable, as no rock foundation is to be had and 
as the river wanders in an earthen bed. The Caspian flotilla 
may require a long time in order to be dignified by the name of 
a war-transport flotilla in the British sense of that term. But it 
can and will be enlarged and strengthened year by year. 
The defects along two-thirds of the line, in respect of water, 
supplies, and population, may and will be rectified. Canals may 
be conducted from the water supply of the Persian hills ; the 
defunct irrigation from the Murghab around Merve may b 
resuscitated ; by such means this desert may be made to 
blossom like the rose, as indeed it has once blossomed. Then 
would follow moisture, fertility, cultivation, and population. 
These things have been done in these very places during the 
palmy days of former ages with a magnificence which lingers ia 
popular tradition to this day, and which is attested by authentic 
history that can be verified by signs and marks on the ground, 
visible to modern research. If we had the country, we should 
soon be doing similar things. Can we doubt that Russia, after 
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all the enterprise and ability she has shown in this quarter, will 
succeed in doing these things also? As to the bad landing- 
place on the Caspian—why, the Russian officers are only feeling 
their way, they will try and try till at last they get a good place. 
Thus, if a conflict were to arise between England and Russia, 
say to-morrow, this railway would not do anything like as much 
as might be expected of it by some people. Still it would be of 
very considerable service, and through it Russia would possess 
far more of military preparedness than she would have possessed 
in this quarter had war been declared—and the declaration was 
on the point of being made—in 1885. Thus, even within the 
brief interval between then and now, Russia has greatly - 
augmented her offensive power as regards ourselves in this 
quarter. But, if war should arise, say ten years hence, then the 
efficiency of this railway for aggressive warfare will be found to 
have been almost doubled perhaps ; and, if a struggle were to 
come say twenty years hence, the railway and all its surroundings 
or appurtenances will have become still further augmented. 
While we perhaps shall be sleeping, Russia will be growing in 
this quarter. If sleepiness shall overtake us, then, the deeper 
our slumber now, the rougher, the sterner will be our awakening 
hereafter. 

In the course which she is pursuing, Russia will probably 
have no trouble with the native races whom she has subjected. 
Formerly it was supposed that she was storing up for herself a 
mass of combustible fanaticism which would explode if any 
political event should apply the match. I remember that even so 
great an authority as Lord Lawrence once thought that this 
might prove to be the case. As yet, however, these predictions 
have not been verified. Indeed the evidence of travellers tends 
in the opposite direction. Mr. Curzon, moving about as an un- 
official stranger among the Bokhariots, found their bearing 
towards Europeans to be friendly. Whether Russia is governing 
these people in an enlightened manner, according to Anglo-Indian 
ideas, or not, she is governing them firmly on the one hand, and 
is respecting their creed and customs on the other hand. There 
are some implacable Moslem races, such as the Afghans and the 
Arabs, who could not be conciliated by good government ; their 
character has been hardened by climatic surroundings. The 
Bokhariots do not seem to fall within this category; and they 
live in the fertile and luxurious region between the rivers. With- 
out being too confident as to what their attitude might be if they 
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saw Russia in the throes of a struggle with England, it would 
be safer for us to assume that they would show a benevolent 
passiveness towards their Russian rulers. As for the Turkomans, 
they are in a state of abject submissiveness. Ruthless slave- 
hunters and slave-drivers, they were for many years the scourges 
of Northern Persia. The accounts that used to reach us of their 
bandit raids were heart-rending. Such men, though they may 
have a certain sort of brute courage, will not be consistently 
brave. However unchristian may have been the slaughter 
which Skobeleff inflicted on them, its effect on their spirit has 
been absolute; this is fully attested by Mr. Curzon. The 
much-vexed Persians must be breathing freely again; and 
humanity may be thankful to Russia for suppressing an abomi- 
nation second only to the African slave-trade in atrocity, 
Visions of cloud after cloud of Turkoman cavalry under Russian 
guidance used once to float before the Anglo-Indian mind. 
These do not seem likely to be realized in full. According to 
recent accounts, the Turkoman horses have been over-rated ; but 
of course Russia will draw some irregular cavalry from that 
source. 

I now revert for a moment to the commercial aspect of this 
Caspian-Samarcand railway. Mr. Curzon clearly explains that 
the commercial part of the concern is being worked for a 
political purpose. By tariff arrangements Russia secures all 
the benefits of this rail-transport for her own manufactures to 
the exclusion of others. The exclusion is probably directed 
against all European competition. But, as England is the only 
competitor, she is the country for whom the exclusion is 
arranged. We have no right to complain of Russia for doing 
this ; though we ourselves have always acted on a more generous 
plan. Different arrangements, however, are made with Persia 
and with Afghanistan, the result of which is that a trade, of 
dimensions previously unknown, is springing up in both Persia 
and Afghanistan with the new Russian provinces of Turkestan 
and Trans-Caspia. By such commercial intercourse the Russians 
are doubtless hoping to pave the way for political amalgamation. 
Herein lies the importance of the matter for us. Statistically 
the trade of such peoples as the Persians, the Afghans, the 
Bokhariots—in all not numbering many millions of souls, and 
those not very industrious—may be insignificant in comparison 
with the vast volume of British commerce. For all that, the 
political significance may be considerable. 
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The possible extensions of the Caspian-Samarcand railway 
naturally found a place in Mr. Curzon’s inquiries. The pre- 
vailing Russian opinion on the spot seemed to be that the line 
will be soon projected northwards from the Samarcand 
terminus to Tashkent—so as to be placed in touch with the 
Siberian military communications. The result of that would 
be to afford a Siberian military base in addition to the Caspian 
base, in event of a war in England. The value of the Siberian 
base will, however, be affected for a long time to come by the 
uncertainty of the Oxus passage as shown above. And the 
so-called Oxus flotilla, from which some Russian authorities 
expected much, ‘does not seem to exist as yet. Mr. Curzon 
could scarcely discover any traces of it. The other, or Caspian 
base, will not be hereby affected. At all events the possibility 
of this double base will furnish food for reflection to British 
strategists. The advance towards India, if ever attempted, 
would be twofold. One line would be from Bokhara across 
the Oxus towards Caubul. The other would be from some 
point near Merve or Herat with a view to Candahar. Even 
if the Herat line were destined for the main attack, still a feint 
in force might be made towards Caubul as a demonstration to 
distract our attention. 

It is certain that the railway will be extended, or rather that 
the branch will be thrown off, from the main line towards that 
frontier near Panjdeh which Russia acquired in 1885 from the 
Afghans by means on her part which I shall not stop to 
criticise as the affair is over. It may start from a bend in 
the main line at Dushak and be carried along the northern 
base of the Persian mountains by Serakhs. Thus Dushak, 
hitherto obscure, may suddenly become famous. Or the branch 
may be taken from Merve up the Murghab bank. To us it 
matters nothing which of the two lines Russia may adopt. In 
either case, the terminus of this branch will be perilously near 
to Herat; in either case the result will be equally disagree- 
able tous. For all that it will come to pass in all probability, 
and by an early date. 

A Russian advance on Herat itself means, of course, war with 
England. Knowing this, the Russians will not attempt it 
unless they have made up their minds to fight us about South- 
eastern Europe or we to fight them. Then the first move will 
be on Herat. Inasmuch as England cannot undertake to 
defend the place with her own forces, it would probably 
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succumb at last to Russian arms. Still the Afghans would, at 
our instance, defend it, and, with assistance from us in officers 
and ordnance (but not troops), they might hold out for some 
time. Moreover, the presence of British officers might prevent 
the place being surrendered by treachery. And, as nowadays 
warfare requires speed, it would be a great point for us to keep 
Russia seated before this place for some weeks. This alone is 
a cogent reason why England should look well to the defences 
of Herat. 

Behind all this there is the interesting speculation as to 
what may really be Russia’s design in these trans-Caspian 
movements and in this Oxus-Jaxartes occupation. I call it 
speculation because perhaps Russia is herself not quite clear on 
the subject. That she has some half-formed ideas we may be 
sure. Otherwise, poor as she is financially, she would never have 
incurred a vast expense for regions which cannot repay her 
directly, and can only be valuable for some ulterior ambition. 
Mr. Curzon properly calls her policy that of hand-to-mouth. I 
may have my own opinion about her after close observation 
extending over a quarter of a century, but at the end of an 
article there is no space for entering upon so important a 
disquisition as this. Yet there is one thing which she meant to 
gain and has indeed gained with the hand-to-mouth policy— 
namely, this, she has put England to trouble and expense. 
England has now to keep 10,000 additional European soldiers 
in India; the British Indian treasury is obliged to incur one 
million sterling of extra military expenses annually, and has 
had to lay out eight millions of capital on North-West frontier 
defence, with four millions more in prospect; and all this on 
account of the affairs we have been discussing in this article. 
This at least is something for Russia and against us. By how 
much the fighting strength of England on land for warfare in 
Europe will have been lessened by the same causes, I do not 
undertake to discuss here. 

The speculative question of uniting the “ railway ” systems of 
British India and Central Asia is suggested by this Caspian- 
Samarcand railway. Mr. Curzon deprecates this notion in the 
strongest terms; and very rightly too. The objections are much 
the same as those which are urged against the Channel Tunnel, 
and which are so familiar to Englishmen that I need not 
reproduce them here. The physical difficulties in the mid-part 
of the great line between the Caspian and the Indus do not 
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amount to much, The troubles of the desert at one end have 
been surmounted by Russia with a slight cost ; the troubles of 
the mountains have also been surmounted by England with a 
great cost at the other end of the line. The intermediate part 
of a very few hundred miles between the British and the 
Russian termini would present no engineering difficulties worth 
mentioning. But in the immediate future, and in the region of 
practical politics, the trouble to England and the national 
insecurity to her from such a railway junction would be infinite, 
and she should sternly set her face against it. In this she 
would be heartily joined by the Afghans, through whose country 
the line, if ever undertaken, would have to pass. Nothing 
would be more odious to the Afghan pure and simple of to-day 
than such a railway junction. It is indeed one of those things 
which may come about in the distant future, when the politics 
of the world may have changed. We can only apply our 
remarks to things as they are in these days of ours. 

Before proceeding to the conclusion of this article I must 
mention two ulterior extensions which Russia doubtless has in 
view. One is to push from the Bokhara territory up the Oxus, 
even to its source on the Pamir steppe, and thence to trouble the 
Northern extremity of the Cashmir dominion. This must of 
course be resisted by England, as being a direct menace to 
British India. The other is to overshadow Northern Persia, 
thence to gain admission to Meshed and Khorassan—to impinge 
upon Seistan as a second gate to Southern Afghanistan—and 
ultimately to work a way downwards towards the head of the 
Persian Gulf! This is a bold idea, but nothing is too extravagant 
for Russian day-dreams. Still England, if so minded, has time 
to counteract it. After all, the Persian Gulf is a British lake ; 
the police of those waters has long been kept by British war- 
vessels. And the recent proceedings in the Karun valley show 
that British enterprise is alive in that quarter. 

Now to conclude. Mr. Curzon cites once more the oft- 
repeated Russian dicta that a Russian force of 150,000 men 
from this new Central Asian basis might suffice for an attack on 
India, 90,000 to guard the line and 60,000 to cross the Indus. 
In an article about Central Asia, I will not discuss the powerful 
array which the British-Indian Government would, even with- 
out reinforcements, oppose to such invasion, and the grand coigns 
of vantage which it has gained by its frontier-defence. But our 
critics perhaps scarcely realize the rapidity with which England 
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could nowadays send out powerful reinforcements to the mouth 
of the Indus, and how quickly the additional troops would be 
transported from the Indus mouth to the British camp to meet 
the Russian advance. But after all, when men speak of Russia 
sending 150,000 choice troops to invade our Indian dominions, 
they seem to assume that she would be left so unoccupied 
elsewhere that she could spare that number. But would she be 
left thus unoccupied, and could she spare them? Would not 
the British be giving her fearful occupation in several places? 
An attempt by her to invade India means war to the bitterest 
end, and the British puissance must be exerted all round. If, 
then, she were engaged with England in a death-struggle in the 
Baltic, if she were being sorely pressed by England in the Black 
Sea, if her military and naval establishments at the mouth of the 
Amoor were being assailed by England ; if in consequence of 
these external troubles, some internal disturbance, Nihilistic, 
financial, economic and other, were to arise—thex would Russia 
be able so confidently to set about the invasion of India? If 
such a contest were forced upon us to-morrow, would any 
patriotic Briton dread the prospect or doubt the issue? I grieve 
to be obliged to write about such things, being a hearty well- 
wisher of Russia if she will only cease from designs against us. 
We do not threaten Russia; she threatens us. And Britons, 
when threatened, are bound to reply ; though they hope that 
Russia will so abstain from aggression as to enable them to keep 
the peace. 
RICHARD TEMPLE. 





Dramatic Opinions. 


By MRS. KENDAL. 


PART IV. 


THERE is a great deal of difference, in my opinion, between 
enthusiasm and enthusiasts. There are enthusiasts and there is 
enthusiasm, the latter holding much longer to firm ground than 
enthusiasts. An enthusiast is an actor or actress such as one 
occasionally meets who is delighted with a new part, with new 
clothes, with a new creation, and, whilst the excitement is on, 
loves it, but, when the first five or six weeks have passed, gets 
tired of both part and play, and longs for “ pastures new.” The 
persons who, in my idea, realize enthusiasm, are the individuals 
who, acting night after night, never allow their intercst in their 
parts to cease, who are neither influenced by fair, bad, or good 
houses, but who are always trying to amplify their parts and 
who go on still trying to do something more. Of course, this 
may be carried to a fault, as much as anything else, because you 
may over-elaborate, and that is very bad (over-elaborating, I 
may mention, is a personal failing of my own), since, in over- 
elaborating a play, you often lose the spontaneity which of course 
is the great charm. We all of us, more or less, run into one of 
these extremes—either over-elaborating a part, or becoming 
indifferent to it; that is my idea of the difference between 
enthusiasts and enthusiasm. If I were one of the public and 
wanted to see a play at its very perfection, I should go to see it 
when it had been played three weeks (I speak, of course, 
of a successful play), when the excitement had not died 
out, and when it had not been played sufficiently often for 
people to become indifferent, but the enthusiasm proper still 
continued, 
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If an audience is very attentive to a play, they get the very 
best that an artist can give them ; whilst, on the contrary, if you 
feel the public are not with you, you become self-conscious, and 
can do nothing. One’s feeling of the audience is more a general 
impression than noticing particular persons. Sometimes one 
notices more, sometimes less. The only people that I can see in 
a theatre are those who are very near to me—the people in the 
first row or two of the stalls, and the people in the private boxes, 
I always feel very conscious of them, because they seem to be so 
near, but otherwise one can have no judgment of the effect one 
is}producing, because one cannot see—at least, there are only a 
very few people with long sight who can see—all over the house. 
But you can instinctively fee/ whether the people are listening 
to you or whether you are gaining their attention. I never had 
but one instance in my life of a man who was so bored by my 
interpretation that he yawned loudly through it ; and it was at 
the first production of ‘The Squire.’ A man came into the stalls 
rather late, and looked about a good deal, and yawned so 
markedly, one could not avoid noticing him. It was very trying, 
but at the end of the second act he went out altogether and 
didn’t return. That little episode made me cry for about three 
days. It made me unhappy, and it recoiled upon myself, because 
I felt that had I been right, I must have gained his attention 
more than I did. 

Then as to the income of an actor or actress. That is always 
over-estimated. The other day a man sent my husband a play 
from Germany. He said, “I know you have £6000 a year 
private property ; under these circumstances, I want so much for 
my play”! 

What is my favourite performance? Oh! that I could not 
tell. You fancy yourself in some particular thing, but it is not 
always that in which you most fancy yourself that you do best 
or which has the best effect upon your audience. We may some- 
times attempt to work out a very charming subtlety or idea, and 
it does not reach the audience; or, vice versd, we sometimes 
may by the simplest thing produce an effect which we are 
unconscious of. That is just the chance of sympathy between 
yourself and the audience. It is not possible, either, to judge by 
results, and lay down a rule that, if a play has proved successful, 
it must have been a good performance? _I always think you 
act best what you would like yourself to be. As Adelaide 
Proctor says, “We always can be what we might have been.” 
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That is my idea of the standpoint of art. If I am impersonating 
the character of a high-minded woman, it is what I should 
like to be, and I always fancy my wish is so strong that it 
makes me impersonate that part best. This makes it impossible 
for one to judge oneself of what one’s best performance is. 
When you feel most at your ease, and least self-conscious, you 
are told for the following ten days after the production of the 
play that this is perhaps the most disappointing of all your 
performances. 

It is a matter of opinion as to whether the press controls 
the public. I am sometimes asked whether I consider that, 
when the public hear that adverse criticism of a great favourite 
actor, the public keeps away. That is only answered by the 
question, Does the British public slavishly follow the opinions of 
the press? In some cases Yes, in some cases No. Should the 
artist be strong enough to withstand all this, and if his or her 
popularity with the public goes far beyond the criticism ; or if, 
again, the artist takes to heart what the press has said and tries 
to improve, all this may or may not be obviated. One of the 
greatest favourites of the public‘and the press has lately not 
succeeded in a rvéle. The press has been very adverse, and 
departed from its usual tone when criticising a performance of 
this artist ; but whether that has any influence with the public, 
I, who am not in the theatre, cannot say. I cannot say whether 
the artist to whom I refer has suffered pecuniarily. Some of my 
" friends say, “Take no notice, the world goes on rapidly. 
What has been read yesterday morning is forgotten to-morrow. 
The public go to the theatre. They forget what was the 
criticism that has been passed upon the play, therefore do not 
worry yourself. It hurts, it wounds. But it goes no further 
than your own vanity.” Other people say to me, “I did not go 
to such-and-such a performance, for it was abused in the papers.” 
Therefore, I say, it is an open question whether a given artist is 
sufficiently strong in his or her position with the public, and 
whether the press has or has not paramount influence. Nowa- 
days when everybody goes to the play, and when the public 
themselves judge more than they used to do, the theatre is 
becoming more a universal entertainment. In some instances 
artists have been found fault with, and the public have been 
enchanted, and vice versé. You can never arrive at the bottom 
of the question. I have known a play continue to run 100 
nights in spite of adverse criticism. If a play goes with the 
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audience, and the press praises it as well, the combination js 
extremely good, because the pulse of the press goes with the 
heart of the public, and then “ strength is victory.” 

Of our own plays I think ‘Impulse’ was the greatest success 
pecuniarily that we ever had. I say this in an unbiassed spirit 
as I played an extremely small part in it. The success was 
mainly due to Miss Linda Dietz, who played the sentimental 
part, and to my husband, who had ¢/e part of the play. 

Now here is an instance of a strange peculiarity of the press, 
All the modesty of my family has departed from me. I am not 
modest, and I believe it must have gone out of my soul and 
entered into my husband’s when I became his wife ; for a more 
modest artist than he could not possibly breathe. He played 
that part for an entire year; he brought to the coffers of the 
St. James’s Theatre, through his marvellous performance, a con- 
siderable sum of money—perhaps as much as any actor has been 
known in his life to bring in the same space of time. But no 
one ever wrote sheaves of praise of my husband. If he had 
been one of those men who could ever speak of himself, this, 
perhaps, would have been impressed upon the mind of the 
public ; but, as he cannot do that, he lives in the admiration of 
his wife and children. The silence of the press made no differ- 
ence to the coffers of the St. James’s Theatre, I am proud to say, 
and therefore our mutual admiration party was one of jollity, 
and sincerity, and had its wings tipped with gold. I wish I could 
tell you, or remember, some of the love-letters Mr. Kendal re- 
ceived during the time he enacted this brilliant artilleryman. 
The anonymous letters would fill books, and they used to afford 
the most intense amusement to all of us. 

I should say that Mr. Pinero and Mr. Sidney Grundy are 
the most popular English playwrights of the present day. 
Mr. H. A. Jones is a man of high position. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan is a very, very clever man. Of course, the most 
poetical writer that we have is Mr. Wills. Ihave acted in only 
one play by Mr. Wills, ‘ William and Susan.’ Few are suffic:- 
ently gifted to realize all that this writer’s exquisitely poetical 
language admits of! It is a positive recreation to speak his 
lines. How simple, how pathetic, was that tiny part of the old 
woman who comes to hear tidings of her sailor boy! The poor 
lad is dead, and William has to break the sad news to her. ] 
shall never forget the first time I heard that scene. The prays, 
too, spoken by Susan, is a masterpiece of writing. It is always 
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a subject of regret to me that this one play has afforded the 
only opportunity I have had of trying to interpret Mr. Wills’ 
language and ideas, for which I have the greatest admiration, 
I may almost say reverence ! 

Mr. “ Bolton Row” and Mr. “Saville Row” excited a great 
deal of curiosity when ‘ Diplomacy ’ was first announced. Since 
then I have acted in a one-act play called ‘The Cape Mail,’ by 
Mr. Clement Scott, which gives a great opportunity to an 
emotional actress ; but it is always difficult to put a delicate 
little play of half-an-hour’s duration in an evening’s programme. 

Mr. Stephenson’s ‘Impulse’ is too well known to need com- 
ment from me, and that touching song, “ Let me dream again,” 
and the comic opera ‘ Dorothy,’ will endear him to all musical 
amateurs. 

We opened the St. James’s Theatre with the ‘ Queen’s Shilling, 
which my husband had produced some seasons previously at 
Manchester. Mr. Godfrey’s play of ‘Queen Mab’ was written 
long before. His heroines are always pleasant to act, full of life 
and spontaneity. I was the original Lilian Vavasour in ‘New 
Men and Old Acres,’ the joint author of which, Mr. Dubourg, 
wrote a comedietta, ‘Twenty minutes under an Umbrella,’ which 
was a great success, and he paid me the compliment of dedicating 
to me his five-act romantic play of ‘ Vittoria Contarini.’ 

What can I say of Mr. Theyre Smith, whom all the world 
acknowledges? Amateurs will surely place wreaths of laurel 
round his brow, for ‘A Happy Pair’ and ‘ Uncle’s Will’ have 
been the cause of many pleasant parties, many flirtations, and 
more marriages than any other two pieces I can think of. 

And now for Mr. Sydney Grundy. Of course, I like his 
plays; who doesn’t? We produced his first comedietta at the 
Haymarket, ‘A Little Change,’ and his last play, ‘A White 
Lie’ He is one of those authors who must positively have 
his exact words spoken; his lines are so terse and epigram- 
matic—they do not admit of one word being interpolated by 
the actor. He always writes me the ré/e of a very high- 
minded, noble-hearted woman (I think I have already said, 
one often acts the antithesis of one’s own character best). 
Mr. Grundy is, I must tell you, a very gallant man, and has 
known me for a long time, and thirdly, he comes from Man- 
chester. I can offer no other explanation of why he always 
assigns to me such womanly, beautiful characters ; unless, indeed, 
he means to convey a sly hint to me to endeavour to become like 
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them in real life. As Lord Tennyson makes Ulysses say, “] 
am a part of all that I have met.” I have met a great many 
authors, and they have invariably been generosity and kindness 
itself{—generous in all their dealings with me and with my 
husband—(for man and wife are one—when I write J, I mean 
we, and when I write we, I mean 4e)—all except one! 

If I am asked how children on the stage are treated by grown- 
up actors, I reply that I have never in my life seen anything but 
uniform kindness ; they are encouraged in every possible way, 
Bulwer Lytton, in one of his books, says that if you wish tobe 
en rapport with all the world, as it is of to-day, you should live 
with old people when you are a child, and live with children 
when you are old. Therefore, I believe that you must take 
children and surround them with the atmosphere and the 
treatment of art from childhood if you wish them to be artists. 
Whether that will ever develop art in them, depends upon the 
individual character. In many instances it does so, especially 
with women ; and as boys are fathers of the men, I do not see 
why the same should not hold good with girls / 

I do not think it is an absolute law that great actors must begin 
as children, but as a rule, the enormous influence exercised upon 
the mind by what becomes habitual in the most receptive period 
of life cannot be replaced by later training. It has been said 
that no one can hope to make a first-rate violin player who has 
not begun to study the instrument as a little child ; and so itis, 
in my opinion, with acting. If you take a very mobile girl of 
seventeen and make her work hard until she is twenty, you may 
mould her into an actress ; but if she does not begin until then. 
she will find it very uphill work. On the other hand, how easy 
it will be for ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’—Vera Beringer—to play 
a boy. Directly I found she was to play a boy, she was put into 
trousers, that her movements might be those of a boy, that she 
might put her hands in her pockets and walk in boyish fashion 
I rehearsed her in trousers, so that when the child came before 
the public she did not feel that she was dressed in anything 
unusual. If you want to wear classic dress and to have the 
peculiar movements that are necessary to carry the classic robes 
you must wear them when you are sufficiently young not t0 
know that you have got them on. If I thought one of my 
children was capable of going on the stage—for I should like 
them to do so, if they have talent for it—I should certainly 
make them begin early. 
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Little children do not feel shy and awkward. How can they ? 
In ‘The Squire, the part of a village child was given to a girl 
about four years old. I said to the little creature, “ Now, when 
I ask your name, I want you to say ‘Stores’ very loudly, and 
if you say it very loudly and very nicely, every night you will 
get an orange.” She simply shouted it; I never had to tell 
her twice. She probably did not know in the least what 
“Stores” meant. But she got her orange, and ended by making 
the theatre reverberate with her voice. 

Audiences always delight in witnessing the performance of 
children. There is something peculiarly attractive in the charm 
that youth, extreme youth, brings to everything. What can be 
more beautiful than a graceful little girl acting some pretty 
child-like part ? 

What a duck of a thing that little girl was in ‘Partners’! 
I loved to see her. It was all I could do to keep from jumping 
out of the box and kissing her. 


Since then, this little child I so admired—* Minnie Terry ”"— 
has acted with us in ‘A White Lie.’ She only rehearsed a week, 
she was so quick, caught up every idea, every intonation of the 
voice ; she is even better in health, so her mother told me, when 
she is at work. She rests all the afternoon, and looks forward 
with joy to the evening’s amusement, for, to children, the theatre 
isa delightful place—full of friends who pet them before and 
behind the curtain. Another delightful performer was little 
Miss Clitherow, in ‘The Silver King.’ 

Then, too, the talent of the grown-up actor can, as I have said, 
generally be discerned in the child. Although the little 
monkeys only try to imitate their elders, they have their own 
way of doing it, some better and some worse. 

Often of course we are disappointed afterwards. Lots of 
children have been brilliant while young, but then if they 
exhaust their stock of brains, it is like the wearing out of a 
clock’s works, which once exhausted can never be repaired. 

Again, there are children and children. There are thousands 
of plays in which none appear, and when you want a child it is 
sometimes most difficult to find a clever one. There was a 
child of about four, the boy in ‘William and Susan’ We 
used to teach him to play with his little boat and to say 
“Aye, aye, your honour.” Sometimes we had the most dreadful 
trouble. One morning he would not do it at all, while the next 
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he would be ready with his “Aye, aye, your honour,” at the 
right moment. If you employ a child so young, you must take 
the consequences. I had to look at him if he forgot, and give 
him a little touch, then perhaps he would say “ Aye, aye,” so 
confidentially that the audience would not hear. Another time 
he would burst it out at the top of his voice. 

Of course even the smallest children must soon get beyond this, 
Then before long comes the time when they are neither little 
children nor grown up, and when there is nothing for them to do, 

Six or seven is a common age for a child to go on the stage, 
When they have been in the theatre for a year or two, and are 
eight or nine, they begin to take great interest, and an intelligent 
interest too, in the profession. They are very old-fashioned, 
from always being with their elders. They naturally must dress 
in the room where “grown-ups” are, and their minds become 
prematurely advanced. Thus throughout their lives they give 
the impression of being older than their years. I have expe. 
rienced this myself. I have been on the stage since I wasa 
child. Suppose a case of a woman of my age who was not an 
actress, and who began her career at twenty instead of, as I did, 
at three. How much younger her mind would be than mine! 
How much more room there would be in it! With me the 
feelings, sensations, experiences which pass through my heart 
and try to find relief in words are so merged one into another, 
so crowded and tumultuous, that fast as I talk, I cannot express 
the half of them. 

But to return to the children: their grand time is in the 
Pantomime season, when enormous numbers are employed, 

And what an excellent thing! Oh, think of the families at 
Christmas that are positively kept from starving by the Fairies 
weekly stipend! Think of fairies, and then think of dinner— 
so unfairylike! But oh, what joy! Could any fairy of Hans 
Andersen’s creation give more joy than the flesh and blood fairy 
of the stage, when on Saturday mornings she takes 155. or 18s 
to the mother, and there is meat for dinner on Sundays! What 
else in the world but a fairy at Christmas time can do that? 
Then fancy the bacon which they have lived on all the rest 
of the year disappearing and mutton taking its place! Look 
how beautifully the poetry of life can be elicited even from 
the pantomime! The Duke's child sits in front in the dress 
circle and feasts its eyes upon the fairies in all their glory ; but 
what are its feelings compared to those of the poor mother who 
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sees the fairy come home, wingless and uncrowned indeed, but 
bringing in her hand the well-earned salary? That is the joy 
the pantomime gives to me, who sometimes go behind the 
scenes. Then think of the kindness—the uniform kindness of 
actors and actresses—to these children: there is nothing under 
the sun too good for them. There are such noble things 
done, that outsiders would be amazed at the record. Far be 
it from me to advocate that children’s whole lives should be 
passed in a theatre, but there are times when it can do nothing 
but good; and when. you come to think that managers who 
produce pantomimes sometimes engage as many as 150 little 
children, to none of whom they ever give less than 12s. a week, 
it will not surprise you to hear that hundreds of children are seen 
waiting at the stage-door of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
and the “ Standard” at Christmas time. 

It is sometimes urged that harm comes to the children. But 
what does this amount to? Of course they have late hours, but 
when they do get home, they have plenty of time for sleep. 
Then, of course, the School Board interferes nowadays. People 
frequently come to me, and ask my opinion upon certain matters 
connected with the employment of these children. They want to 
know what I think of their being taken away from school and 
made to play in the pantomimes, and to rehearse, considering 
that it constitutes a serious interference with their education. 
I reply, My dear ladies, I really do not know anything about 
that. But this I do know, that by giving children the recreation 
of going to a theatre and dancing, you are providing for them 
an immense pleasure ; you employ them in a childish pursuit, 
and you enable large numbers to make merry together. Why, 
the dancing mistress at Drury Lane is simply worshipped 
by the children. Again, the manager, as a rule, if he keeps 
them certain hours over time will give them food. And, 
when they return home, the little child of the lowest and poorest 
woman in the world will certainly be looked upon and treated 
with more urbanity and kindness, for being the bread-winner. 
Even where the mother is neglectful, the knowledge that this 
is the child who brings money home, rather than the child 
whom she has to supply with a penny for school, will make a 
difference. And if they have to go through the rain and sleet 
and snow to the pantomime, must they not do the same to go 
toschool? With this difference, that at the end of the second 
week of the pantomime, the mother will have money enough to 
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buy her child a waterproof. At the pantomime, the wages are 
often 12s. a week, and this is as much as a labourer gets in 
many parts of the country. It is true that when the pantomimes 
are over, the children have to return to their moutons, or rather 
want of moutons, but they have all had several weeks of 
profitable work, and that is so much to the good, and may 
balance the few cases where, as the good ladies would say, the 
little heads have got filled with “inflated theatrical notions” 
perhaps even the serious disaster of having lost their places in 
the class! 

It may be it has its evil sides. No doubt it has. They 
acquire a silly love of admiration, and there is the reaction after 
parting with the kind friends they have made. But often the 
friends they have made in the theatre. are able to help them 
in after life. 

I may be told that however correct my views are with regard 
to the children who perform at the pantomime, the conditions 
under which young people of a better class begin their career 
are very different. I am told that if my own children went upon 
the stage, they would be looked after far more closely, and that 
I should admit the existence of a number of bad influences 
which I should take uncommonly good care to keep them out of. 
I entirely deny this. What influences would there have been, 
for instance, at' the St. James’s Theatre that I should have had 
to keep my girl out of? Whom would she see? There are the 
same influences behind the scenes of a theatre as there are ina 
drawing-room. If a girl is pretty, weak and vain, and some 
man says to her, “I love you,” those magical words will, as long 
as the world goes round, turn the heads of some girls and 
have no effect upon others. I do not care whether they are 
sitting behind the scenes in a theatre, in a drawing-room, in a 
ball-room, in a lodging-house parlour, or anywhere else, the 
words will take effect or not according to the ground they are 
thrown upon. They may be said to an unresponsive ear and 
an unresponsive heart, or they may be said to an ear, a heart,a 
soul, that are responsive. It would depend entirely upon the 
impression on the girl’s heart at the moment whether any echo 
of the words reverberated in her soul. It does not signify wie 
these words are spoken. It is the magic sympathy of one life 
with another that decides their influence. 

Consider, too, what love-making on the stage really means. A 
young girl comes into a theatre to play ingénue parts. Slt 
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stands in the wing ready to be called upon the stage, and 
she sees a man and a woman making love. The man says, 
“ Dearest, fly with me.” The woman says, “I dare not.” The man 
says, “ We will go at once. Come.” The first time such words 
as those fall on the ears of a young girl unaccustomed to them, 
they might, if said with fervour and passion, mean something ; 
but this is the way it generally goes : 

“Dearest, fly with me.” 

“No, no, no!” from the stage-manager ; “when you say that, 
you stand at the back of the chair, you lean over Miss Snooks’ 
back ; she waves her hand against you. Now, try it.” 

This is gone over twenty times, until at last the idea of “Fly 
with me,” as understood by the young zngénue, must be of a most 
appalling kind. The gentleman has had his right arm, his left 
arm, his right leg, his left leg, his back, his chest, both his hands, 
his head—all talked over. He has tried it in a high voice, he 
has tried it in a low voice, he has tried it in a thin voice, he has 
tried it in a heavy voice, until there is no sense lett of what “ Fly 
with me” might under other circumstances mean. All the 
romance of love-making is gone. Therefore, what effect can it 
have? In love, is it not the fact that some of the charm lies in 
treating of an unknown land? 


Since writing the above, the Bill, about which so much dis- 
cussion took place, has passed, and children are forbidden to 
act, or do any kind of work in a theatre, until they are ten years 
of age !—but this will, of course, be reconsidered, and we// con- 
sidered, 

What says the poet? “What would the world be to us if the 
children were no more!” Fancy pantomimes without children, 
without fairies! Fancy anyone’s life without fairies! Don’t we 
all know it’s the fairies who whisper the good things to us? 
Every human creature carries a tiny fairy in his or her heart, 
who whispers messages of hope, ambition, and love. Now fancy 
“lovers” without a fairy to fetch and carry pretty speeches one 
to the other! All the pretty tales we have told our children 
about the “good deeds” of the good fairies will be dispelled, 
unless at Christmas-time they can see the fairies creep out of the 
flowers, and rise out of the water in the moonlight, and dance! 
and prove all that their mothers have told them is true! What 
will poor mothers do when their babies are ill, and, “Oh! tell 
me a fairy tale!” is swept away ? What will the district visitor 
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fall back upon if Cinderella cannot have a fairy godmother? 
And all the tales become facts when Christmas is here, and the 
fairies are actually to be seen—seenz at the theatre ! 

Then, please, dear, good, kind gentlemen, don’t deprive us of 
them. Why, how could “ Titania and Oberon” have ruled their 
court without their changeling? Certainly they did quarrel 
about him, and have a difference of opinion like wretched 
mortals, but still he wxzted them again! Titania summons all 
her little fairies to scratch Bottom’s ears, and delight his eyes, 
Then how can we believe in “Caliban” if we cannot believe in 
the fairies? And oh! above all, don’t deprive us of “Prince 
Arthur!” If you deprive us of Prince Arthur, you deprive us 
of a lesson of love and faith that men, women, and children can 
all understand, sympathise with, and delight in. Then the two 
Princes! Only the seeing of Richard the Third makes us more 
and more appreciate Sir John Millais’s picture of the two frigh- 
tened little fellows clinging to each other, because, please 
remember, that though the Prince of Wales was a dig boy, yet 
the Duke of York was only a baby less than ten, and, if you see 
an older child, half your sympathy is gone. 

Then again, “Puck.” Oh, really, you must ot deprive us of 
Puck. Why, lovers would no longer quarrel and make it up 
without Puck to show us how he led them “up and down” and 
threw dust in their eyes. 

Imagine that jolly old knight, “Sir John Falstaff,” without 
“Little Robin” as a contrast ! or “Banquo’s ” going on his journey 
without “ Fleance!” Why, you destroy Macbeth’s chief ambition, 
and upset all his future arrangements. This can never be! Not 
many plays of Shakespeare could be acted. 

And oh! horror of horrors! what would become of me, the 
“ domestic actress,” who can do nothing without a baby? At 
least, so Mr. Punch says, and fe ought to know, for he has a 
great many of his own—so is a good judge! 

But seriously this question of not allowing children under ten 
years of age in a theatre is not to be lightly thought of. These 
“ Baby fingers, waxen touches, weigh upon the actors’ rest” 
(humble apologies to Lord Tennyson will follow), for the drama 
cannot live without its children, and the kind people who, with 
the best intentions, have taken up this question, will assuredly be 
taught they are wrong. 

There are, of course, many points for and against, but J am all 
for “for.” With few exceptions, nearly all the actors and actresses 
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who have “achieved greatness ” have begun early in life. Before 
they were ten years old, the first germ of their talent has been 
seen. If I dare mention names, I could give example upon 
example ; but now I am packing up for America, and thinking 
of the ocean, and—(now, if I were that funny man Mr. Punch, 
shouldn’t I write something here about a “Water Baby !” )—and 
saying “Au revoir” to my friends. Like these papers, I must 
leave to you, my dear, kind, gentle readers, the settling of this 
great question about our dramatic offsprings! Deal gently, 
justly with them,and oh! deal more than gently, more than 
justly with these silly scraps of “ Dramatic Opinions,” jotted down 
just as they came into my silly head, for 


“ Strong gales keep the clouds from raining, 
Work lulls the sad heart’s complaining.” 


And my heart is sad often, and sadder still at saying Good- 
bye to you who have helped me with your encouragement and 
applause (for I address my reader as a play-goer). With one 
more apology to a poet: 


“Be to my good points more than kind, 
And to my faults—why, blind, blind, d/ind/” 


THE END. 





En Jnternational Census of 
‘hallucinations. 


AMONG the countless projects, more or less modest and 
reasonable, for the amelioration and advancement of things in 
general, to which the modern reader’s attention is somewhat 
distractingly invited, hardly any scheme perhaps could sound to 
most men’s ears at once more pompous and more futile than the 
notion of an International Census, or widely-reaching collection, 
of cases where sane adults have experienced hallucinatory sights 
and sounds. To invite civilized mankind to record, not what 
they have really seen, but what they fancied they saw; not 
what they really heard, but what they fancied they heard ; not 
the facts of Nature, but the figments of their own brains ; this 
certainly looks like a chase of shadows which a sensible man 
may fairly let alone. 

Yet this is the invitation issued by a group of men who at 
least are not idlers or dreamers ; the International Congress of 
Experimental Psychology lately held in Paris under the 
headship of Profs. Charcot, Ribot, Richet, &c. ; and attended by 
some scores of those physicians and others who, in the various 
countries of Europe and America, interest themselves in that 
wide range of inquiries—from Heredity to Hypnotism—by which 
we are now learning to analyse with a new exactness the intimate 
constitution of man. 

A few words of explanation will help to show that there is 
nothing paradoxical in the importance now attached to halluc- 
nations, and that the lessons to be learnt from them, already of 
great value, are likely to be rapidly extended by further know 
ledge such as the census seeks. 

Writing for a popular audience I will avoid as far as possible 
the use of technical terms, and must refer those who wish to set 
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the subject more philosophically treated to Mr. Gurney’s Essay 
on Hallucinations, contained in ‘ Phantasms of the Living,’ vol. i. 
p. 456 (Zriibuer). 

In the first place, we must distinguish between al/ucinations 
and z//usions. By an illusion is meant the misinterpretation of 
some real sensory object, as when Sir Walter Scott took a hat- 
stand with cloaks upon it for Lord Byron, or the late Mr. Proctor 
took a surplice hanging on his bedroom door for a ghost with 
outstretched arms. Such misinterpretations are very apt to 
spread by suggestion from one observer to another, as a crowd 
of peasants have sometimes taken an odd cloud in the sky for a 
fiery cross or a fiery hand. In fact we almost always observe 
objects in a summary manner ; we look at them just enough to 
recognize them, that is, to fill up our observation with memories 
of what we have observed before. Illusions, naturally, are 
extremely common, and vary in degree from the very slightest 
mistake or misreading of the objects on which we look to a 
degree of mis-sight or error which involves a good deal of actual 
seeing of what is not there to be seen, or hallucination, properly 
so called. 

Of hallucination the best definition is, I think, Mr. Gurney’s : 
“A sensory hallucination is a percept which lacks, but which 
can only by distinct reflection be recognized as lacking, the 
objective basis which it suggests.” 

An example will make these distinctions clear. Suppose 
that I have a friend Smith whom I expect to see. I see some 
other man in the twilight and take him for Smith. This is a 
mere mistake; but it probably involves something of ¢//usion ; 
that is to say, that my mental interpretation of the vague figure 
actually seen contains certain elements drawn from my re- 
collection of Smith. I go into the house and see Smith, as I 
fancy, sitting in a chair by the fire. On going closer I find that 
what I saw was only a coat thrown over the back of the chair. 
This is a full-blown illusion, and it possibly contains something 
of hallucination also. Part of the form of Smith, perhaps, was 
actually invented, was actually externalised, by my mind,—was 
not merely the result of unconscious selection amongst the 
confused lines of the coat and chair. I then sit down and think 
of Smith. If I have good visualizing memory I can fancy 
Smith sitting in the chair—can draw a sketch of him as he 
would look in the chair, correcting my drawing from time to 
time by reference to the picture of him in my “mind’seye.” But 
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this is not a hallucination. I am not deceived by my self. 
summoned picture. It is called into being by the conscious 
part of my mind, and I know perfectly well that it is only my 
imagination. 

And now suppose that I suddenly see Smith walk into the 
room—as I think. I start up to greet him, but the figure 
passes on and walks out through the wall. This is a hallucina- 
tion ; it is a percept, or thing seen (I am here for simplicity’s 
sake taking sight as the representative sense), which lacks the 
objective basis which it suggests ; that is to say, which does not 
really tell me truly that Smith is there in the room, and would 
be seen by other persons as well as myself. And note at the 
same time that it has required a distinct—though of course a 
momentary—act of reflection on my part to assure me that this 
figure was not actually Smith. This act of reflection was not 
needed when I had merely summoned up a mind’s-eye picture 
of Smith. That was not a hallucination, it was a figure which 
my conscious self summoned up, and I knew (in a certain sense) 
why it came and how it got there. But the unexpected figure 
of Smith coming in at the door was summoned up by some 
unconscious part of myself: it took me by surprise, it was a 
hallucination. 

Once more. Suppose that I go to sleep and dream that I see 
Smith, Is this a hallucination? The answer must be, Yes, 
dreams are hallucinations, It is a figure evoked not by conscious 
effort, but from some unconscious region of my mind. And an 
act of reflection is needed to enable me to be sure that it is not 
a reality. The act of reflection in this case is of course so 
habitual and easy that it generally passes unnoticed ; but a 
dream may easily slide into a waking hallucination. I may 
dream of Smith, and after waking I may still seem for a few 
moments to see him standing beside me. In such a case the 
dream actually manifests itself as a sensory hallucination ; there 
is the dream-image; and for a few moments it deceives even the 
waking senses. 

Well then, hallucinations are images—sensations of sight, 
sound, taste, smell, touch—which are not due to any object in the 
world about us, and are not set going by our conscious mind, 
but by some working of the brain of which we, our recognized 
habitual selves, are not aware. And, having got thus far with 
our definition, we see at once both why hallucinations have in 
times past been neglected even by philosophers, or treated as 
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mere meaningless disturbances of our rational being; and also 
why, with the gradual rise of a more searching psychology, they 
come to have a profound interest of their own. 

The reason is that they are messages whose obvious superficial 
meaning is false or nonsensical; but from which, nevertheless, 
an indication may be drawn of the nature of processes within us 
which we cannot get at in any other way. 

The value in diagnosis of the indications given by the hallu- 
cinations of the zzsane has long been recognized. With the 
hallucinations of insanity or delirium, however, we have here 
nothing to do; our present inquiry is restricted to sane persons, 
most of them, as we shall soon see, in perfectly normal health. 
Now until lately it was hardly thought possible for a sane and 
healthy person to undergo a hallucination. Hallucinations 
were vaguely confounded with xightmares ; and if any one said 
that he had “seen a ghost,” the recognized joke was to bid him 
“cure it with a pill” and avoid late suppers. Now late suppers 
will certainly produce nightmares,—vague dreamy oppressions 
of circulation or breathing, &c. ; but, oddly enough, we cannot 
find among several hundreds of recent first-hand cases, which 
we have collected and studied, a single one where over-eating 
seems to have been the exciting cause of any definite hallu- 
cinatory figure or voice. Szarvation, indeed, does produce 
hallucinations ; so that if my reader should “ see a ghost,” and 
wish to ascribe it to his own interior condition, he may at least 
console himself by supposing that he has eaten too little instead 
of too much, 

But the fact is that until a few years ago hardly anything 
was known as to these casual hallucinations of the sane. The 
same scanty anecdotes were repeated over and over again ; and 
it hardly occurred to any one that the content of the hallucinatory 
pictures might be a valuable key to mental processes impossible 
to reach by other means. Two independent researches were 
then made which have given quite a new aspect to the study. 
In the first place the French hypnotists (Liébeault, Richet, 
Bernheim, &c.) showed again, as the older mesmerists had 
shown long ago, that it was possible to create in certain healthy 
subjects vivid and prolonged hallucinations by suggestion in the 
hypnotic state,—such suggestion taking effect either imme- 
diately, or at any subsequent date which the operator may 
choose to assign. That is, the hypnotiser can either say to his 
subject, “ See, there is B.! Go and shake hands with him ;” or 
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he can say, “At noon next Tuesday, B. will enter your room, 
and you will shake hands with him,” and in each case the 
subject will see B. at the time and in the attitude thus previously 
fixed for him. In this way hallucinations can be manufactured 
in any quantity ; and we can analyse the elements of which 
they are composed, noting how much of the detail is due to the 
hypnotiser’s suggestion, and how much to the subject’s own 
mind. 

An important step had thus been made in the study of the 
mechanism of experimental hallucination. There still remained 
the need of some wider knowledge as to what hallucinations 
spontaneously occur. It is to the late Mr. Edmund Gurney that 
we owe the first systematic attempt to supply this information 
on a large scale. He set on foot the first census of hallucina- 
tions, in 1885, and succeeded, after much trouble, in getting 5705 
persons, selected at random, to answer questions somewhat 
resembling those which I shall presently describe. With the 
resulting information to go upon, the study of the hallucinations 
of the sane has left the anecdotical and entered on the scientific 
stage. A multitude of psychological questions are opened up; 
nor can any discussion on the nature of memory, the association 
of ideas, the scheme of images by which thought is carried on, 
the relation between the conscious and the unconscious mind, &c, 
be henceforth conducted without reference to what the study of 
hallucination has taught us. 

Still more recently, a further discovery, or rather ve-discovery 
of an ancient phenomenon, has shown still further possibilities 
of instruction. In a paper on “Some recent Experiments in 
Crystal-gazing,” in Part XIV. of the ‘ Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research’ (Zriibner), we find the rational inter- 
pretation of many a discredited story from the Dark Ages or 
the East. Crystal-gazing, in fact, is simply an empirical method 
of inducing artificial hallucination. If a person gifted with the 
right kind of visual memory—or whatever the faculty be—looks 
intently into some clear object, undisturbed by reflections, he 
will gradually see scenes or figures shaping themselves therein. 
These figures are plainly analogous to figures seen in dreams; 
they seem generally to proceed from some unconscious stratum 
of the gazer’s own mind ; they rarely depict anything which he 
might not conceivably have dreamt. But at any rate there the 
figures are; they are hallucinations experimentally produced ; 
the gazer can watch their behaviour—sometimes even through 
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a magnifying-glass—and become, as it were, the conscious 
spectator of the automatic working of his own mind. Little is 
as yet known as to the conditions which tend to produce these 
figures; but there seems thus far to be no evidence that they 
are morbid phenomena, but rather to the contrary, that they 
come in times of healthy tranquillity, and are put a stop to by 
illness or fatigue. 

These self-induced hallucinations, however, lie outside of our 
present subject. I mention them here in order to illustrate the 
growing change in our attitude towards hallucinations. We are 
ceasing to look on them exclusively as signs of injury or 
disturbance; we are beginning to regard them as messages 
transmitted upwards from the unconscious to the conscious self. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that there may be a 
good deal of knowledge to be gained from the study of these 
singular bye-products of the human mind. Let us see in what 
way the Census attempts to gather it. 

Professor Sidgwick, Hillside, Cambridge, will send to any one 
willing to aid a Paper A., affording space for twenty-five answers, 
Yes or No, to the following question :—‘ Have you ever, when 
believing yourself to be completely awake, had a vivid impression 
of seeing or being touched by a living being or inanimate object, 
or of hearing a voice; which impression, so far as you could 
discover, was not due to any external physical cause ?” 

This question has been carefully framed so as to exclude, as 
far as possible, both dreams and mere zllusions, or misinter- 
pretations of real sights and sounds; and to include all 
hallucinations, except those of taste or smell, which are rare and 
difficult to distinguish from mere illusions. It will be observed, 
moreover, that reports of sounds other than voices are not asked 
for ; the reason being that it is difficult to be sure that such sounds 
have not some physical, but undetected cause. The first point 
which we wish to make out is what percentage of sane adults have 
had any kind of hallucination. It is therefore just as important to 
collect negative answers as affirmative. The question should be 
put indifferently to any acquaintance of the collector’s ; he should 
not single out those whom he knows to have had some 
hallucination. Such persons should indeed be asked for their 
experiences, but a mark should be put to their names in the 
census-paper to indicate that the collector knew before he asked 
them that their answer would be Yes. With a little care in this 
and other points, which I need not here explain in detail, it is 
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possible to get a very fair sample of the experience of the 
community at large. There were good reasons for thinking that 
even Mr. Gurney’s 5700 formed a fair sample ; and the number 
of replies which we now hope to collect should be five or tep 
times larger. 

When, however, these answers Yes or No have been collected, 
the greater part of the work still remains to be done. It remains 
to elicit the real meaning of the affirmative answers ; and for this 
purpose, a Paper B. is submitted to each informant who has 
answered Yes to the question on Paper A. 

After asking for an account of the actual experience, Paper B. 
proceeds to inquire whether the percipient—the person who 
experienced the hallucination—was in grief or anxiety at the 
time. Grief and anxiety are popularly supposed to be strongly 
predisposing causes of hallucination ; and no doubt they are so 
to some extent. But the result of our collections thus far,—both 
of Mr. Gurney’s census and of many other inquiries made in 
different ways—has been to show that the influence of these 
moral causes has been much exaggerated, and that emotional 
hallucinations (so to term them) form a small proportion of the 
total numbers. And here we approach the most curious point 
in the whole inquiry ; the evidence, namely, that the percipient’s 
hallucination is often due not to his own state, but to the state of 
some other person. The next question on Paper B. runs as 
follows :—“ Was the impression that of some one whom you 
were in the habit of seeing, and do you know what he or she was 
doing at the time?” Now ina proportion of cases which, asit 
stands at present, is far too large for chance to explain, the 
answer to this question would have to be, “the person whose 
figure I saw was dying at the time, although I was in no way 
aware of it.” 

It might have been expected that relatives watching by a 
death-bed, or anxiously awaiting the news of a death, might 
experience some imaginary sound or sight. But no ordinary 
explanation will meet the unquestionable fact that many 
trustworthy men and women have experienced the sole hal- 
lucination of their lives in the shape of the figure of a friend, 
at the moment when that friend, about whom they felt no 
anxiety whatever, was actually dying in some distant place. 
This, as some of my readers may know, is the main thesis which 
the testimony collected in ‘Phantasms of the Living’ tends to 
prove ; and during the three years which have passed since the 
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publication of that work the evidence for that thesis, in this and 
other countries, has become materially stronger. The force of 
evidence of this kind is cumulative; and inasmuch as the 
detailed cases are tedious reading, and the whole conception 
of telepathy, or influence exercised at a distance by one mind 
upon another, is strange and repugnant to many minds, it will 
he necessary to go on patiently gathering fresh evidence for a 
long time before we can expect its weight to be generally 
admitted. But I beg of the reader to observe that in advocating 
and carrying out this present census we are offering to those 
who differ from us the only possible method of conclusively 
disproving our own view. Suppose that 50,000 answers, or more, 
are collected from England, France, America, &c., and that among 
those answers we find few or no veridical or truth-telling 
hallucinations—sights or sounds which in some way coincide 
with some actual event, like a death, occurring at a distance, but 
a great multitude of /a/sehood-telling images ; figures of friends 
whom the percipient supposes to be dying, but who are really 
in their ordinary state, and the like—then it may become plain 
that we must explain away as the effect of chance even the close 
and detailed coincidences of which ‘ Phantasms of the Living’ 
affords many specimens. If the inquiry is pushed far enough, 
it must either refute or: confirm our theory in a decisive 
manner. Other points of interest there will be on which the 
census will probably suggest as many problems as it solves. 
But on this point of coincidence, if only the inquiry goes far 
enough, the mere doctrine of chances must afford a conclusive 
reply. 

Those of us who believe in these truth-telling or veridical 
hallucinations have at least, therefore, done all that we could to 
put our view to the test. We formed that view on the strength 
of evidence collected in a less systematic mode than the census 
offers, but greatly exceeding in amount all previously existing 
first-hand evidence as to the hallucinations of the sane. We 
tested this evidence as well as we could; travelling many 
hundred miles in order to obtain personal knowledge of our 
informants. We then published the evidence in full detail, 
endeavouring to bring out its weak as well as its strong points. 
Mr. Gurney then laboriously carried out his census, in order to 
ascertain whether there was such a multitude of merely delusive 
hallucinations in the world that the coincidences which we had 
discovered could be explicable by chance. The figures resulting 
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from his census told strongly—1 might say conclusively—against 
the explanation by chance. But it was still his wish—which is 
now being carried out—so largely to extend this basis of inquiry, 
that the result, on one side or the other, might come out with 
the clearness of a mathematical operation. 

The public may, I think, be confident that the census will be 
fairly conducted. The name of Professor Sidgwick, whom the 
Congress has set over the task in England, does not need my 
comments. M. Marillier, who is managing the Census in France, 
is necessarily less known to my readers; so I may say without 
offence that he was selected simply for his scientific competence, 
and that he is at present unconvinced of the existence of any 
veridical hallucinations at all, and inclined to press the explana- 
tions of chance and defective testimony to the utmost. 

Whatever the truth may ultimately ‘prove to be, surely the 
patient dispassionate collection of actual contemporary facts is 
the only course worthy of fair-minded men in an age of science, 

The next question on Paper B. brings us_to a point of singular 
significance. “ Were there other persons present with you at the 
time ? and, ifso, did they in any way share the experience ?” Now 
hitherto hallucinations, strictly speaking, have been supposed asa 
matter of course to be confined to the one mind which creates 
them. Ofcourse, zzsane delusions, of persecution and the like, are 
frequently propagated by suggestion from one insane person to 
another. But who would think of asking whether a stranger 
coming into the room while Nicolai was watching his phantasmal 
figures would have observed any greyish people passing through 
the apartment ? The delusion depending on the state of Nicolai’s 
brain must obviously be confined to the sufferer himself. Well, 
we have discovered a good many cases in which, contrary to all 
apparent probability, the same phantasmal figure has been ob- 
served, or voice heard—simultaneously, distinctly, and without 
traceable suggestion—by more than one percipient at the same 
moment. Look at this fact how you will, it is one of the greatest 
puzzles which psychology has ever encountered. We cannot 
wonder that persons who have had such an experience as this 
should altogether repudiate the idea of a hallucination—should 
assert that what they saw must have been in some sense a reality. 
And in the present state of our knowledge we cannot -answef 
such remonstrances. We cannot bring forward cases where 
hallucinations which were provably the mere result of morbid 
states have been communicated without suggestion from one 
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person toanother. And, if the word hallucination be objected to, 
it may be dropped altogether. Its use has been avoided in the 
census-papers which I am describing, in order to avoid even 
the appearance of prejudging any question which the inquiry 
raises. 

As an illustration of the kind of difficulty which meets us 
here, I will give a brief sketch of a case, not of an emotional or 
exciting kind, communicated tous independently by the two 
percipients, who have never talked of the matter and scarcely 
met since the month of the incident, and whose accounts 
coincide with remarkable closeness, considering that one account 
was written down nineteen years, and the other twenty-three 
years, after the incident. It is worth noting, by the way, that it 
is impossible to generalize as to the degree of correctness of 
memory after the lapse of a given number of years. Sometimes 
details are utterly distorted after a few years’ interval ; sometimes, 
as here, independent accounts will reproduce the incident many 
years afterwards with no more discrepancy than there might 
have been were the story a week old. We printed this case in 
‘Phantasms of the Living’ (vol. ii. p. 348), on the strength of 
Mrs. Elgee’s sole testimony, being then unable to trace her 
fellow-percipient, now Mrs. Ramsay, but whose married name 
Mrs. Elgee did not know. By a fortunate accident we lit on 
Mrs. Ramsay, who kindly consented to write out er account 
before reading Mrs, Elgee’s ; and we had then the satisfaction of 
perceiving that our confidence in Mrs. Elgee’s accuracy of 
recollection had been fully justified. These two ladies, who 
were travelling to India together, but not otherwise intimate, 
were sleeping in the same room at the Hétel de l'Europe, Cairo, 
in November, 1864. Both of them, without any communication, 
saw by the early morning light a figure in the room. It is 
absolutely impossible that the figure can have been a real 
person; and it was in fact recognized by Mrs. Elgee as the 
phantasmal likeness of [General, then] Major Elgee’s intimate 
friend, Colonel L. (since dead), who was at that time in England, 
and who, as Mrs. Elgee learnt from himself subsequently, was at 
that moment—unless some error has crept into the dates— 
earnestly desiring to consult her as to an offered appointment. 
Well, if Mrs. Elgee alone had seen the figure, the hallucination 
(though unique in her life) might have been deemed a purely 
subjective phenomenon, and the coincidence with Colonel L.’s 
earnest thought of her might have been ascribed tochance. But 
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the curious thing is that Miss Dennys (now Mrs. Ramsay)—who 
had never seen Colonel L., and knew nothing about him—actually 
saw the figure first. Mosquitoes had kept her broad awake ; she 
saw the figure-form itself in the room and advance to Mrs. Elgee, 
and she saw Mrs. Elgee wake and show perturbation at the 
sight. Each lady describes the figure’s movements and ex- 
pression in much the same way, but the lady who did not know 
Colonel L. thinks that the figure had a beard, whereas Colonel 
L. had only whiskers and moustache. Mrs. Ramsay, like Mrs, 
Elgee, has never seen any other hallucinatory figure whatever, 
Now we do not of course expect that every one will implicitly 
accept the explanations offered in ‘ Phantasms of the Living’ for 
this or cognate phenomena. Far from it ; there must be a much 
wider attention directed to these problems before any consensus 
as to their solution can be attained. But the man who thinks 
that there is here xo problem to solve—that the collection of 
further cases of the kind could teach us othing—has surely 
marked out the limits of human knowledge with his own foot-rule 
in somewhat too confident a spirit. 

The next question on our census-paper is as follows: 
“Please state whether you have had such an experience more 
than once, and, if so, give particulars of the different occasions.” 
This question also has brought some interesting replies. In the 
first place, it is clear that if a percipient (like Mrs. Elgee and 
Mrs. Ramsay above) has had one single hallucination only in 
the course of his life, and if that one hallucination has coincided 
with the death or grave crisis of the person whose phantom is 
seen, the evidential value of the case is greatly strengthened. If 
the single haliucination of my life represents my friend Smith, 
and Smith dies at that moment, there is more ground for 
supporting a real connection between the two events than if I 
had several hallucinations every week ; and it so happens that 
the majority of the persons who have had a coincidental or 
veridical hallucination have had no other hallucination whatever. 
But there are cases where the same percipient has had several, 
or many, hallucinations. Sometimes all of these seem to be 
merely subjective, and to occur only under special conditions of 
health. Sometimes, on the contrary, the same percipient will 
have experienced several hallucinations of varying kinds, all of 
which seem to have coincided with some external event which 
they in some way notified or represented. And sometimes—and 
these are not the least instructive cases—the same percipient 
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will have had some truth-telling and some delusive hallucinations, 
which two classes will sometimes be distinguishable by his own 
sensations at the time, before the event is known. 

I have indicated some of the more important points which 
the census-papers are intended to bring out. Thus far the 
collector’s work, and the percipient’s, will go ; the task of weighing 
and analysing the evidence is a more complicated one, and 
cannot be described here. Suffice it to say that our principle 
has always been to give our material fully to the world ; to afford 
our readers (as far as we can) the same opportunity with our- 
selves for independent judgment ; and carefully to point out any 
mistakes into which we may discover ourselves to have fallen. 

We will do our best, I say, to present the evidence in such form 
that others may be able to judge of its value as well as ourselves. 
But we cannot make bricks without straw. The success of the 
inquiry depends in reality on the number of persons whom we 
can persuade to expend a certain amount of time, trouble, and 
tact, in collecting first-hand evidence from their own acquaintances. 
Our group of active and capable volunteer collectors is a growing 
one ; and we observe that, as soon as any one has looked deeply 
enough into the matter to feel its reality, his interest is pretty 
certain to continue and to increase. Considering how many 
people there are who are anxious for more light on the deepest 
problems, we may fairly hope that more and more of them will 
come to see that it is by collecting facts, and not by cherishing 
aspirations or spinning fancies, that light is ultimately won. 

Light, I repeat, on the deepest problems which can occupy 
mankind. For although I have thought it right to explain that in 
the view of the majority of the savants who have set their 
‘sanction on this inquiry the fresh knowledge to be looked for is 
such as will fall within the domain of accepted science, ordinary 
psychology, yet I have no wish to conceal my own confident 
hope that more light will thus be shed, even as (I hold) much 
light has already been shed, on man’s inmost nature, and his 
prospect of survival after death. 

Up till the present time there has been scarcely any serious 
attempt to collect and weigh the actual evzdence for our survival, 
in the same way as we collect and weigh the evidence—often 
still more sporadic and inferential—for all kinds of phenomena in 
the past or present history of the earth and man. The inquiry is 
virtually anew one ; and although to those who are wont to scale 
the Infinite with leaps and bounds ours may seem a sadly ¢erre- 
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a-terre proceeding, yet the advantage of zerre-d-terre progress is 
that at least you feel firm ground beneath your feet. 

A pike and a perch—my readers will recognize that this is a 
fact and not an apologue—were once confined in a tank, each on 
one side of a glass partition. For some months the pike butted 
constantly against the transparent barrier, with no result except 
bruises on his nose. At last he concluded that the perch could 
not be caught, and ceased to try for it. The partition was then 
removed ; and the pike could have swallowed the perch at any 
moment. But he had made up his mind that the thing was 
impossible, and he let his prey swim under his jaws without even 
making a snatch at it. 

Now let the pike represent mankind, and let the perch stand 
for knowledge of an unseen world. The sheet of glass will be 
the supposed impassable demarcation between “material ” and 
“spiritual "—*“ natural” and “supernatural” things. Perhaps 
if we make a bold dash we shall find that there is no barrier at 
all, and that perches innumerable are swimming about in our 
midst. Let us hope that the meshes of our census may be 
drawn tightly enough to catch them. 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, 





Fleets and Forts. 


A GREAT deal of discussion has been going on of late between 
those who desire to persuade the public that this country can 
and should be defended against any formidable attack by the 
Navy, and nothing but the Navy, and those who, while admitting 
that the Navy should be developed to its utmost possible 
strength, yet hold that land-defences in considerable measure 
are equally necessary for a perfect and efficient system of 
defence; but it seems to me that there is still room for 
something to be said, in order that the public may fairly and 
thoroughly understand the position. 

I have said a “formidable attack,” because those who think 
strong land-defences a costly mistake, admit the advantage of 
slight, lightly-armed works, capable of keeping off chance cruisers 
bent on the petty operations which General Lloyd, who studied 
these questions in the interest of the French more than a 
hundred years ago, derided as “operations for robbing hen- 
roosts.” They only deny, and with some scorn, the necessity or 
the advantage of such extensive, strong, and heavily armed 
defences as were projected and carried out some thirty years 
ago, according to the necessities and conditions of those days. 

The presumption from tradition is entirely in favour of the 
forts, for throughout the whole of our history the wise men who 
have ruled our destinies have provided strong defensive works 
on certain parts of our coasts, in many cases in the same places 
as our most recent works. At Dover, for instance, may be seen 
a succession of works of the strongest kind, beginning with those 
erected in Norman times, followed by additions and improve- 
ments in the later medieval periods ; then by samples of the new 
fortification introduced by the Italians in Henry VIII's reign. 
Of these Holinshed says: “The most prouident prince that 
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ever raigned in this land for the fortification thereof against 
all outward enemies was the late prince of famous memorie, 
King Henry Eight, who besides that he repaired such as were 
alreadie standing, builded sundry out of the ground. . . . Having 
offended the Pope, the Emperor, and the French King, he 
determined to stand upon his own defence, and therefore with 
no small speede and like charge he builded sundry blockhouses, 
castells, and platformes upon diverse frontieres of his realme . . . 
whereby no doubt he did verie much qualify the concieved 
grudges of his aduersaries, and utterly put off their hastie purpose 
of invasion.” Other works were constructed at Dover, when in- 
vasion seemed possible in the 17th, 18th, and early part of the 
19th century, so that a history of the Art of Fortification might 
easily be illustrated;by examples taken from existing works there. 
Portsmouth has been a fortress for centuries ; Plymouth has its 
citadel; erected in {the time of Charles II., and large defensive 
works have been constructed at both places at subsequent 
periods; and elsewhere forts, expressly intended to guard 
against invasion on a large scale, have been systematically 
provided for threeZhundred years or more. Our forefathers late 
in the last and early in the present century established for 
themselves a more decided superiority at sea than we could 
hope to have at the beginning of a war, and the commerce they 
had to protect was incomparably less than our Navy would now 
have on its hands ;*yet they did not think land-defences by any 
means superfluous. It is well known that the large works of 
thirty years ago were carried into effect at the instance and by 
the advice of statesmen soldiers and sailors, some of whom had 
a practical experience of warfare, and of the necessities of this 
country in regard to defence incomparably larger than any of 
our-statesmen soldiers or sailors now living; and in the case 
of several of them the views they held as to the most effective 
means of providing against the contingencies of the future, and 
of the conditions under which any future contest would be 
carried on, were founded on a vivid personal recollection of the 
times when England was struggling for existence. They were as 
well aware as we are now that the conditions had been altered 
for the worse for England, inasmuch as she depends for her food 
in these days on the efficiency with which her Navy keeps open 
the lines of sea commerce by which it is brought, and they found 
in that a reason the more for the land works they recommended. 

We ought therefore to hesitate a long time before accepting 
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the views of the new lights, who tell us in effect that during all 
these years we have been blindly throwing away money by not 
relying solely on the Navy, because we try to guard against the 
contingency of the Navy by some mischance failing us tempo- 
rarily at the critical moment. 

I believe the arguments of these latter days are correctly 
represented as follows: 1. There are two conceivable ways 
by which England may be brought to her knees and put at the 
mercy of an enemy, viz., by successful invasion of the territory, 
or by stoppage of her commerce, especially that by which she is 
supplied with food. 2. The latter is so much the easier, that 
any enemy which had sufficient naval strength would undoubt- 
edly select it by preference for effecting his object. 3. To 
prevent this we must have a fleet powerful enough to have 
command of the sea. 4. If we thus have command of the sea 
no invasion is possible, so that we need make no provision 
against this contingency. We should limit our land-defences to 
means of resisting small flying attacks on our coast towns or 
principal ports. 

This argument has such an attractive appearance, and sounds 
so sensible and so obvious, that one wonders how it happens that 
it has only just been revealed. On examination the reason will 
be found in observing that the keystone of this argument lies in 
the words “command of the sea,” which is a somewhat elastic 
term, and it is necessary to consider in what sense it is used by 
those who hold these views. Have we the necessary command 
of the sea in that sense now? I believe they would say, No. 
Have we ever during the present generation, or, say, during the 
last fifty years, had it? I believe that a great body of authori- 
tative naval opinion would also answer to this question, No. I 
certainly have been an attentive observer of these matters for a 
considerable time, and I do not think that there have ever been, 
say, five consecutive years in which it has not been alleged on 
excellent authority that our Navy was in a_ disgracefully 
dangerous state of weakness, compared with those of other 
naval powers, and in which, consequently, special efforts have 
not been put forth to repair the errors or neglect of past 
administrations, to be followed after an interval by a renewal 
of similar depreciation of our naval condition. I am aware 
that we are now making one of these special efforts, and no 
doubt a considerable addition te our strength of ships will result 
by 1894; meanwhile we are admittedly too weak, and I do not 
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feel any confidence that, before our deficiency is remedied, other 
powers will not have put forward similar efforts, or that the pro. 
gress of knowledge and invention may not prove our efforts to 
have taken a wrong direction, or that we shall be in such yp. 
questioned superiority as the foregoing argument requires, even 
if what we are doing is supposed to put us into that position, 
In fact, I see that professional opinion already asserts that, when 
all is done that is now projected, we shall not be in a position 
to defy a possible combination against us. 

It will be instructive to recall what our grandfathers had to 
do in order to obtain command of the sea, and what standard of 
superiority constituted protection against invasion according to 
their views. 

From 1792 to 1798 we had four successful stand-up fights with 
the French fleet, besides numerous other engagements and single 
actions with men-of-war, and two victories over the Dutch fleets, 
This did not prevent the French from sending in 1798 an in- 
vading army of 30,000 men from Toulon to Egypt, capturing 
Malta on the way, and landing troops to help the Irish rebellion 
besides, 

Up to 1802 we had taken and destroyed 541 ships of French, 
Spanish, and other powers in alliance with them, of which 277 
were ships of the line and frigates ; yet in 1803 the most for 
midable preparations for invasion were at once commenced, and 
the strategy by which Napoleon designed to secure the necessary 
temporary superiority in the Channel was as nearly as possible 
successful. It was not until the French and Spanish fleets were 
absolutely destroyed at Trafalgar that we ceased to be in 
danger ; but even then we felt it necessary to take or destroy the 
Danish and Russian fleets, and between 1802 and 1814 we took 
or destroyed 569 ships, of which 281 were line-of-battle ships and 
frigates. After all these years of successful naval war, we still 
found it necessary to spend £18,786,509 per annum on our Navy, 
and to maintain a force of 901 ships, of which 177 were line-oF- 
battle ships, to guard the commerce and the colonies of those 
days. 

I do not think that the naval strength which would be 
necessary to put us in a corresponding position of superiority 
now has ever been laid down by any responsible person and 
accepted by competent naval authorities ; estimates have cet- 
tainly been made by men having the highest claims to attention 
of the force necessary to keep our commercial routes open, and 
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these have been at once set aside as beyond the possibility of 
realization. We have to take into account naval powers which 
had no existence half a century ago, so that, on the whole, I 
venture to think that until this crucial point is settled—first by 
satisfying ourselves that we can provide a naval force which 
at the commencement of a war would secure to us such absolute 
and unquestioned command of the sea as the argument assumes ; 
and, secondly, by actually finding ourselves in possession of 
such a force and providing permanently for keeping it up—it 
would be infatuation to reject such help as has always hitherto 
been sought by the provision of land works. 

Our food supplies may come to us from the North of Europe, 
from the South of Europe, from America, or from India and 
Australia by the Cape of Good Hope. Would an enemy find 
it easier to permanently block all these routes than to achieve 
a temporary superiority, say, in the Channel? The task thrown 
upon our Navy would be to keep all of these lines open, to pro- 
tect the commerce passing along them, and, with the help of 
local works and local forces, to prevent an enemy from ruining 
our colonies and capturing or destroying our coaling stations. 
Surely this task is so large that the Navy might welcome such 
help from land works as would justify our naval commanders in 
not feeling absolutely tied to our shores, and make them so far 
free in their movements that they might leave these coasts 
for a time with confidence in their being able to take care of 
themselves, 

There are some who hold that the command of the sea is 
ensured to us by simply having a certain number of ships in 
excess of our strongest possible enemy. But this view ignores 
altogether the art of war, which is to contrive to be in superior 
force at the decisive point. A skilful strategist may achieve this, 
though on the whole inferior tohisenemy. It is what Napoleon 
aimed at in 1805, and failed in only by reason of the faint- 
heartedness of his Admiral at one critical moment, which alone 
saved us from his formidable invasion. He wanted only twelve 
hours for the crossing, and three weeks in the country, for he 
said, “Je n’allais pas soumettre et occuper comme César la fitre 
Albion ; j’allais ruiner ses chantiers, ses arsenaux, ses manu- 
factures.” If, therefore, we depend for our “command of the 
sea” on any such limited superiority, we must assume the 
certainty of our fleet being so skilfully managed that it may 
not be outmanceuvred and find itself in inferior force at the 
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decisive point ; for, if we may be allowed to assume the loss 
of this superiority for a time in any of the various localities our 
fleet would have to guard, that might be the particular one 
an enemy had selected for an invasion. What guarantee 
have we that our naval affairs will be so skilfully conducted? 
Is our system of government and of naval administration such 
as to make it even probable that we shall have the highest 
naval ability at the head of affairs when the critical moment 
arrives? As it seems to me, the unquestionable command 
of the sea at all times and places which is necessary to justify 
the arguments of those who would have us rely on the Navy, 
and nothing but the Navy, is only possible when we shall 
have crushed and destroyed the fleets of our enemies as we 
finally did at Trafalgar. Until that event happened, both 
Napoleon and our forefathers believed invasion to be practicable, 
although we certainly held command of the sea more effectively 
than we could now hope to do at the beginning of a war. 

We have for so long been accustomed to the remembrance 
of our naval successes in the last great war with France as to 
forget that not many years before that period the French 
fleet was superior to us in the Channel, and that our supremacy 
has frequently been far from assured and unquestioned. It 
has become, too, an article of faith among us, that if an English 
and a foreign fleet of anything like equal force meet in 
battle we are bound to be victorious; but I venture to think 
that we have to prove our superiority afresh under modern 
conditions, as we did under the old conditions. Most of the 
elements of our superiority in the old war have disappeared in 
the changes of naval construction and armament that have 
occurred since those days, and it is not wise to leave out of 
account the possibility of disaster which might imperil our 
superiority, and make us welcome any assistance our Navy 
could receive by being temporarily relieved from one of its 
tasks, 

It should be remembered that an invasion is a very much 
easier operation if the enemy has not to make provision for the 
attack of formidable works of fortification. To transport and 
disembark an army fit for fighting a battle or two is one thing 
—to transport and disembark an army, with means of laying 
siege to strong and extensive works, is quite another ; and the 
time required for the former operation is so much less than for 
the latter, that it would be fair to say that the one might be 
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effected by an enemy who could outmanceuvre our fleet, as 
Napoleon did at the beginning of the century ; while the latter 
implies a very much more prolonged superiority of the enemy 
in our home waters than mere outmanceuvring could effect. 

If the principles laid down by those who deny the necessity 
for extensive land works, and disparage those which were 
erected on the advice of the Royal Commission of 1859, and 
who contend that all our resources should be expended on 
building and arming ships, had prevailed at that time, we 
should have spent the money the Government decided to 
spend on the land works the Commission recommended, in 
building ships of the type in favour at that period. The 
most advanced type of ship at that time was the Warrior, 
which had four and a half inches of armour, and cost £400,000. 
For our six millions we should have had fifteen of these ships, 
and should have now what remained of them after nearly thirty 
years’ service. Would anybody say that these obsolete and 
worn-out vessels could give protection to our naval ports and 
arsenals which could compare with what the works actually 
put up on the land and sea fronts give them; or in fact any 
protection at all? On the other hand, the land works, if in 
some respects not abreast of the latest ideas, could without 
great difficulty be made so, or nearly so. Those on the land 
fronts, intended to prevent an enemy contemplating the possi- 
bility of capturing these ports by a force landed to right or left 
of them, fulfil that object as well as when first erected, for it 
cannot be doubted that these works would prove so formidable 
an obstacle to the designs of any enemy, as immensely to 
increase the difficulty of an attack on the places they defend, 
and so make the attempt highly improbable. 

Ships have over fixed works the advantage of mobility; they 
can go where it is supposed they are wanted; but the same 
mobility may take them away from where they are wanted, and 
thus the fort has this advantage, that it is sure to be on the spot 
when required. It stands to reason that, gun for gun, the ship, 
which is a floating battery with capacity for rapid movement, 
must cost more than a fort which rests on solid ground, and it is 
subject to contingencies a fort cannot suffer from. A sunken 
rock,a storm, a ram or a torpedo may send it to the bottom even 
in time of peace, like the Captain, the Vanguard, the Sultan, 
and the Grosser Kurfurst, and of course the cost of repair and 
maintenance of the ship vastly exceeds that of a fort ; while its 
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natural life is incomparably shorter. It used to be estimated 
that a ship lasted on an average thirty years, but the strain of 
firing the enormous guns now carried will much reduce this 
and prevent vessels keeping the sea so long as formerly. 

It would be unreasonable to deny that there must be some 
limit to our capacity for creating and manning fleets. The 
warships of the present day are machines of the most intricate 
construction, twenty-nine hydraulic machines are required tp 
work the largest guns, and each ship must carry, besides 
ordinary seamen, a considerable trained staff to manage the 
machinery and work the guns. The available supply of this 
staff must be limited in amount, so that it would be difficult 
to increase their numbers or to replace losses. How unwise 
then, it would be to throw upon this one limited class the 
whole burden of the defence of the country, instead of taking 
advantage of all its resources in preparing our system of defence! 
Instead of saying, Dispense with land defences as much a 
possible, it would be much more reasonable to say, Dispense with 
naval defences wherever it is possible, that is, wherever the objects 
to be defended are themselves fixed, and so set the Navy fre 
for duties which it alone can fulfil, viz., those for which mobility 
is required. 

The works which have already been constructed in accordance 
with these views should therefore be kept up in full efficiency, 
and be altered or strengthened so as to meet the change and 
advances in the form of weapons of attack since they wer 
constructed. Further, effect should be given to the well-cor 
sidered recommendations as to the provision of an arsenal o 
arsenals instead of, or in addition to, our only one at Woolwich 
where its capture and destruction would be one of the early 
objects of an invasion. 

The necessary steps should also be taken to make it clear that 
an enemy could not hope to capture the Capital unless he wer 
able to devote to the operation the time and means required for 
the attack of a fortified position, for such a conviction would 
very far to prevent such an operation being contemplated. 

The subjects, to the discussion of which I have ventured 
contribute this article, are of such vital importance, that # 
authoritative conclusion, such as the public could place confidence 
in, should be come to upon them. This will not be effected by 
speeches in Parliament carried on between persons who have net 
and do not pretend to any technical knowledge, but have to g@ 
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up the case like a counsel from his brief—nor by individual 
writers in the press, whose difference of opinion gives the politician 
who shrinks from the expenditure involved the convenient 
excuse that the experts are not agreed among themselves. It 
might well be made the duty of a Royal Commission to examine 
these questions and settle the principles on which our defence 
against invasion should be founded. They should consider and 
report:—1. What naval force would be necessary by itself to 
assure us at the beginning of a war such superiority at sea as 
would protect our colonies and our commerce, secure us our 
food supplies, and also give us complete immunity from inva- 
sion? 2. Could we create and keep up such a force, and at 
what cost? or, 3. Is it necessary to continue and develop the 
system of guarding our territory by land defences so as to assist 
the Navy in repelling an invasion and give it greater freedom 
for performing its other duties? 4. Would it be desirable to pro- 
tect London either by a system of works surrounding it, or by 
several independent fortified positions on or near the line of an 
enemy’s advance? 5. What steps should be taken to remove 
the disadvantage arising from our only or chief arsenal being in 
such an exposed position as Woolwich ? 
E. F. Du CANE. 





Joel Quaife’s Return. 


I, 


IN one of the most solitary ranges of the South Downs a man 
was fighting his way against a storm of wind and rain, which 
seemed to beat upon him from all quarters of the heavens at 
once. Night was coming on, and heavy clouds were blowing up 
from seaward. Sometimes the “denes,” or valleys, were full of 
mist, and the man looked round him every now and then as if he 
were not sure of his track. A sort of mystery always hovers 
over the South Downs in the dim light of a winter’s evening. 
The winds rush in and out of the hollows with strange wild 
sounds. Sometimes they fill the air with cries which seem to 
come from human beings in pain. A nervous or superstitious 
person might imagine that the weird spirits which, as the old 
people believe, still linger in these secluded hills were holding 
high carnival, and seeking to drive the intruding mortal from 
their domain. Every such sound evidently had an effect upon 
the man who was battling against the storm on this December 
night. Wet, cold, and miserable, he looked eagerly round for 
some place of shelter. There was nothing better than the thick 
furze, which, in some places, had grown to a height of ten or 
twelve feet. A pile which ,had been cut for fuel stood ready 
to be carted off by the side of the faint track the man was 
following. He threw himself down at the back of it, so as to 
get some shelter from the wind, and lit a short black pipe. - For 
a little while he sat motionless, puffing jets of smoke from his 
mouth ; then he began talking in a low voice, as if some one had 
silently joined him. 

“T was a fool to come here at all,” he said; “but I never till 
now fancied there was any danger in it. Night and day, some 
thing was always pushing me on to come back, If it all turns 
out right, I shall say it was luck; anyhow, it can’t be worse 
than it was over there in Canady. 7ere’s a starvation hole for 
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you, if you like! I thought I might as well be hard up here as 
there—if you’ve got to starve, may as well do it in your own 
country’ It comes a bit easier at home—anyhow, I fancied so. 
Must die somewhere—what’s the odds where, provided it isn’t -——” 
Here the man stopped short, and stood up and looked round 
him nervously. There was a hunted look in his eyes; for a 
moment or two his hand shook so that the pipe fell from it, and 
lay in fragments on the ground. This mishap appeared to rouse 
him from his dreams. 

“ That’s gone,” said he, with an oath, as he kicked the broken 
pipe from him ; “it was about the only thing I had left. What 
the deuce came over me all at once?” He shook himself im- 
patiently, and strode on towards the ridge of the hill, in the hope 
of descrying some cottage or barn before the night set in. His 
head was bent down, his eyes were fixed upon the ground, and 
he went along at a pace which showed that he was still in the full 
vigour of his powers. By the time he neared the ridge, there 
was so little daylight left that he could scarcely see more than a 
few yards round him in any direction. The only object on which 
his eyes fell was a small cottage, in a hollow of the Downs, with 
a large rambling barn standing near it—a place where, at least, 
arough shelter might be found. The man quickened his steps 
until he got close to the cottage, when some unaccountable 
impulse seemed to stop him, and again the hunted look came 
into his face. In a moment he had hurried from the direction 
of the cottage down towards the valley. 

“Anywhere but there,” he muttered, as he tried to retrace 
his steps. “I thought I was miles away from here. The round 
tops of these hills are enough to confuse the very deuce. But I 
know where I am now. I can get to Newhaven in an hour.” 

The darkness had come on so quickly that the hour had 
passed away, and another after it, and still the traveller was as 
far as ever from Newhaven. 


II. 


A few minutes after he had turned away from the cottage, a 
strange-looking figure was advancing towards it from an opposite 
direction. It was dressed in a long coat reaching to the heels; 
on its head was a dilapidated felt hat; in the right hand it 
brandished a long ash stick, which it sometimes threw with sure 
aim at asmall herd of cows. Presently a cry was heard from the 
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direction of the cottage, a cry several times repeated— Barbara, 
Barbara!” ‘The person in the long coat answered with a peculiar 
whoop, which rung through the hollows farand near. Apparently 
the signal was understood, for the call was not renewed. The 
cows were shut up in the barn, and the long-coated figure made 
its way towards the cottage, at the door of which an old man 
was standing. 

“ Here you be at last,” said he querulously ; “I began to be 
afeared you was lost. Come in, gal, come in! My rheumatics 
is worse than ever, and I be that dog-tired I can scarcely stand, 
I brought in the ’ood, and lit the fire ; let us have our bit o’ supper 
afore it gets bed-time. What’s the good o’ bein’ so late?” 

The long coat was taken off, and the wearer shook her black 
hair free from the rain which had gathered in it. Her frame was 
vigorous and strong, but in her eyes there was a half vacant and 
wandering look, and she seemed unconscious even of her father’s 
presence after the first greeting. She went about the cottage 
talking to herself as she spread a homely, but clean, cloth for the 
evening meal. In the corner stood her father’s crook, the true 
crook of a South Down shepherd. It had belonged to John Zone'’s 
grandfather, and few are to be seen like it in these degenerate 
days. The girl touched it in a friendly way as she passed, threw 
a fresh heap of faggots upon the fire, and then took her supper 
by fits and starts, the father watching her with uneasy glances, 
At last she sat down on a low stool by the side of the fire, and 
rocked herself to and fro, humming broken snatches of songs, as 
if she were singing a child to sleep, 

“ Ay, that’s the way she goes on now,” said the old man with 
a heavy sigh. “That’s been her way ever since the night her 
mother died. It’s over ten years ago this very month, and 
she gets worse and worse. At first she would talk to me now 
and then ; now she says nothing for two or three "days together, 
unless I ask her about them cows. Barbara, Barbara, I say!” 
and here the shepherd raised his voice a little, “the beastés 
have got the disease down at Mus’ Vinall’s farm. It bea 
spreadin’ all over. Has any o’ your cows been took?” 

“No, father; there’s one a little lamegbut it be’ant the 
disease. I don’t let them go near Mus’ Vinall’s land.” Then 
she relapsed into dead silence. 

“ Ask her a question about the beastés,” muttered the shepherd, 
“and she’ll answer you like any Christian; but if you speak 
to her ’bout sothin’ else, she turns deaf or foolish, like she i 
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now.” The girl was looking straight at him, but apparently 
she did not see him. Her mind, fort%he moment, was a perfect 
blank. 

“She saw that man,” muttered the father, in a lower tone; 
“perhaps she actually saw it done. She was took the same 
night as her mother died—I thought she knew who did it. But 
she could not speak; for a long time she was a’ daft. She 
were allus fond of her mother, poor gal, and still thinks she’s 
comin’ home some day.” 

The shepherd lit his pipe, and sat down opposite his daughter 
at the fireside, but she took no heed of him. Her hands were 
clasped round her knees, and except for the crooning sound 
which she occasionally made, and her rocking motion, she showed 
no sign of life or consciousness. The shepherd had fallen half 
asleep, and his daughter appeared to be asleep too ; but at length 
she turned her head towards the door, and drew herself up in a 
listening attitude. The storm had increased in violence, and 
swept over the Downs in sudden gusts which shook the cottage 
until doors and windows rattled. But these were not the sounds 
which roused the girl. She stood up and put her hands on her 
father’s shoulder. 

“What's the matter with thee now ?” he asked. “One of thy 
bad dreams comin’ on? Better have it out upstairs, gal. Go to 
bed ; it’s a’most nine, I reckon.” But she did not change her 
position. She pointed tothe door, and said, “ There is some one 
coming ; we must let him in.” 

The father looked up astonished. “It’s one of they tramps,” 
he replied ; “why should we let him in? He must go on furder, 
I reckon, for I won’t have him here. The last one we took in 
gave us a lot of trouble before we were rid an him. There were 
no tramps on these Downs when I was a lad; but now they’re 
all over the country, for beggin’ comes easier than workin’ to 
some folk. I allus thought it must have been a tramp that 
was here the night your mother died ; but no one can tell now 
—unless it be you.” 

“There it is again,” said the girl, apparently not hearing him. 
Three loud blows upon the door resounded through the littie 
room, 

“It be the wind ; haven’t ye larned to know its tricks yet ? 
Doesn’t it sometimes nearly break the door in, ay, and make 
the walls quake like as if they’d coom down? I tell ye 
there be nobody theer; why dost look so scared? If it is 
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a tramp, ye needn’t be so afeared—ye've seen one afore to-day, 
surelye ?” 

“I know who it is,” said the girl, with a strange fire in her eye, 
“and he must come in. I knew he'd be here at last.” 

“Who do you mean?” asked the shepherd, taking the girl by 
the shoulder, as if trying to awaken her. ‘“ Why don’t ye goto 
bed?” 

“T tell you, father, he must come in,” sherepeated ; and there 
was something in her manner which compelled him to give way, 
She motioned him towards the door, and a spell seemed to be 
upon him. He took up his crook, and went to the door, while 
his daughter watched him as if all power of movement and 
speech had been taken from her. 


III. 


The bolt was drawn back, at the same moment the latch was 
lifted from without, and a man hustled himself into the room, 
For a moment or two he stood as if bewildered, and there was 
strange silence. The stranger’s gaze was fixed from the first 
moment upon Barbara. He stood staring at her as if she had 
been the ghost of one whom he had known long ago, and under 
the first influence of some strong emotion he turned to the door 
to face the storm and darkness again, but a look from the gil 
seemed to hold him fast. He was a man of about fifty, with a 
grizzled beard and thin hair, wrinkled and worn in feature, ani 
a restless look hovered over his face. 

“ Well, some of you here know me, I suppose,” said he, witha 
hard laugh, as he threw his hat upon the floor, and passed his 
hands over his dripping clothes. “I’ve been out there lon 
enough, and thought I’d just drop in to see you, in a friendly 
way. I reckon you've seen me before, anyhow,” and he tume 
to the shepherd as he spoke. John Zone looked at him doubt 
fully, then went up closer to him and peered into his face. 

“So you’re back again,” said he, when he had finished hi 
scrutiny ; “I thought you were dead long ago, Joel Quaife!’ 
The daughter started slightly when the name was mentioned 
and she again fixed her eyes searchingly upon the stranger 
Her gaze irritated him, and he turned impatiently away. 

“Dead men don’t come back, John Zone,” said he, “ whatevt 
they may tell ’ec. The women folk may, though,” he addet 
with a sort of shiver ; “leastways, I know of one as does, an 
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not only at night nuther; I’ve seen her at times when I knew I 
was awake. You can’t keep ’em from worrittin’ of ye, livin’ or 
dead.” He moved round to the fire as he spoke, and sat down 
on the stool before it. 

“What brings thee back here when every one thought thee 
dead ?” asked the shepherd, suspiciously. 

“T came back because I was tired of furrin parts,” replied the 
stranger. “I thought all my old friends would be glad to see 
me again; but you don’t seem to be over glad.” 

“Have ye been far away ?” said the shepherd, not committing 
himself to any opinion. 

“Ay, to Ameriky, Canady, all sorts of places. At last I 
wanted to see the old country. again; but I’m thinkin’ I’d 
better ha’ stayed where I was. I’ve been wanderin’ round this 
house the last three hours at least—lost ! These Downs all look 
alike at night.” 

“Coom a little nearer the fire,” said the shepherd, moved to 
sympathy, in spite of his distrust. 

“T'll be glad enough to do that, for I’m nearly starved with 
the cold. I did my best to get on to Newhaven, but somehow I 
was always brought back to your cottage, and glad I was at last 
to see the light in your window. I thought to sleep among the 
furze, but it was too cold and wet. So I had to come here after 
all—it’s what they call fate, and you can’t run away from that. 
Anyhow, I’m here, and I can’t stand that cold outside any more 
to-night. So you'll let me bide here, John, for the sake of old 
times?” As he spoke his eye rested upon Barbara, and a fit of 
ague seemed to seize him. He trembled all over, and his teeth 
chattered violently. The shepherd looked at him in alarm. 

“Don’t be scared,” said the man, “you've seen the shakes 
before to-day, down in the brooks yonder. I caught mine in 
Ameriky. They’re bigger over there, to match the country.” 
Ashe spoke, Barbara came softly to the fire and threw more 
fuel upon it. 

“That's right,” said the stranger, rubbing his hands gleefully ; 
“there was always lots o’ dry fuzz about here, and it makes a 
good fire when you can’t get nothing better. On with it, lass. 
There’s a wind outside enough to freeze a man’s heart in him, if 
he had any to freeze. Who is she?” he said to Zone, pointing 
to Barbara. “She stares at me as if I had come out of a wild- 
beast show. What ails her?” 

“It’s my darter. Don’t you remember her?” 
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“T never see her before as I know on, but she'll remember m 
next time.” The girl laughed aloud, but there was a ring in her 
laugh which the stranger evidently did not like. He left of 
rubbing his hands, and looked hard and long at the girl. 

“Ts she a natural, or what ?” he asked. He seemed to shrink 
as the girl returned his gaze in an undaunted manner. 

“She’s never been right,” exclaimed Zone, “since that awful 
night we had here ten years and more ago. We found her in 
the marnin’, all soft and foolish like, tryin’ to hide away from 
us, and her senses never came back to her. You were away 
then, I reckon? Did you hear tell of it ?” 

“Hear of what? What are you mumbling about? You've 
got a nice family party here !—one of ye quite cracked, and the 
other three parts. You must make each other lively these long 
nights!” He burst into a hard grating laugh, which seemed to 
jar on Barbara’s nerves, She shivered as she turned her face 
from the man. 

“The night when the poor missis died,” said Zone, who had 
been plunged in his own thoughts. “Of course you've heard 
how it all happened ?” 

“How should I hear of it when I was in another country?” 
replied the stranger irritably. “What's the good of rakin’ up all 
your old troubles? Let ’em sleep, man; that’s what I do, 
leastways, when I can. It doesn’t pay to go pokin’ and 
rummagin’ into one’s past life—you a’most always find something 
you didn’t want to see again. Let sleeping dogs lie, and tell 
that gal o’ your’n to get me something to eat. You've gota 
crust of bread and cheese, I suppose? Now, my lass!” he 
added sharply. 

“Let her bide,” said the shepherd. “She don’t understand 
ee. Once in a while she can tell what I say to her, but it’s all 
unsartain like. She’s got one of her fits on her now.” The 
poor old man looked at her attentively and shook his head. 
“ Anybody would think,” said he, “that there was something 
about you that frightened her. She ain’t often like this’ 
Barbara had crouched down in a corner near the door, moaning 
softly as if in pain. “I told you she’s been light-headed ever 
since she was a child. It was cruel hard on me, comin’ just after 
I lost her mother. Nay, man,” he went on, seeing that the 
stranger was rapidly losing his temper, “never mind her stati 
at ye like that ; it’s only her way. Likely as not she doesnt 
even see you. She’s in a sort o’ mizmaze.” 
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“Well, anyhow, let’s have something to drink,” said the man, 
with a dark look still on his face. “It may be all right what 
you say about the gal, but I shouldn’t care to see her often. 
You’ve got whisky, I suppose? Pull it out; my throat is as 
dry as a limekiln. This place and your mad wench have upset 
me. Give us something to drink, and be quick about'it.” His 
manner was rapidly becoming insolent, and now he struck his 
fist heavily on the table as he spoke. 

“I got nothin’ but a little whisky that I keep for the rheu- 
matics,” said the shepherd nervously. Little observant though 
he was, he could not fail to notice that his unwelcome guest had 
already been drinking, and he rose reluctantly to get his bottle. 
Once more the stranger struck the table so violently that the 
girl was startled into consciousness, and made a sudden move- 
ment to reach a knife that lay upon the table ; but in an instant 
her mood changed, she nodded to the man vacantly, and again 
turned away. 

“Roof all off,” said the man, touching his head. ‘“ Why don’t 
you shut her up in an asylum? It’s all she’s good for. Out 
with the whisky,” he went on impatiently. “Pack the gal off to 
bed; we’ve had enough of her.” He seized the bottle, and 
tossed off a glass of the spirit with a quick, nervous movement. 
“Keep it for rheumatics, do you?” said he, as he put down the 
glass. ‘“That’s about all it’s good for. I needn’t have come all 
this way to drink bad whisky—there’s plenty of it in Ameriky. 
And so the girl was born like that ?” 

“No, no; I told you it was only since her mother died. 
Sometimes we think she must have seen what happened in the 
old barn yonder. All her singin’ stops short when she comes in 
sight of that place. If she saw that night’s work, it was enough 
to drive her crazed, surelye. The poor missis had never done 
harm to any living creature, and ”—the shepherd lowered his 
voice and spoke in an awe-struck whisper—“they murdered her 
for my week’s wages. And you never to hear tell on it! Why, 
everybody was a talkin’ about it, and folks did say as it war in 
a the papers. The people actially knew of it away up in 
Lonnon.” 

“Well, I didn’t,” interrupted the man, more and more 
irritably, “ and for a good reason. I was far enough from here 
long before that night as you keep on talkin’ of. Don’t you 
remember me goin’ off to get work? Well, I’ve been knockin’ 
about ever since. I wasn’t doin’ well, and I thought I’d like to 
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see the old home again, down yonder.” His voice and manner 
softened a little as he spoke these words. “That's a feeling you 
don’t seem to get over, no matter where you go. Though | 
don’t suppose there’d be any one but you hereabouts who'd know 
me now ; that’s why I thought I'd look in on you, and ask you 
to let me stay the night. You won’t mind doin’ that much for 
an old friend ?” 

“Ay, do it, father,” broke in the girl suddenly, to the 
intense astonishment of both the men. “We'll take care of 
him till the marning, and then ”—again she burst into a loud, 
vacant laugh, which seemed to send a thrill through the 
stranger. 

“ Never mind her, I tell ’ee,” interrupted the shepherd, seeing 
that the visitor had risen from his chair and seized the girl by 
the wrist; “she don’t know what she says. Why, man, you 
look as if you were afeard of her. Let her go, and sit ’ee down, 
if ye don’t want to make everybody oncomfortable. She ain't 
much to frighten anybody! She just picks up a word here and 
there, but don’t understand you, nor nobody else. She'll never 
be different now, they tell me. Doctor says it was a shock as 
did it. A shock of some kind, that’s what the doctor says. 
And a great shock it must ha’ been if she saw her mother killed. 
My poor missis was a lyin’ in the barn over yonder, stretched 
out on the straw, stark dead, with a great big cruel stab in her. 
It was done for the little wage she’d been down to the farm to 
get. It must have been dark when she got back, for it was 
about this very time of the year, and she never left the house 
till nigh fower.” 

“Cut the story short,” said the man, muttering an oath. 
“ Haven’t you got anything more sociable like to talk about?” 

“Not till nigh fower,” the shepherd went on, too intent upon 
his story to heed interruption. “I was makin’ a fold for the 
sheep down in the bottom, where the feed was, and once I 
thought I heard a strange kind of cry. But I was hammerin’ at 
the wattles, and worn’t sure; besides, you know how the wind 
sounds up here very often, just like women and_ children 
screamin’ and shoutin’. It is as if some one was close behind 
you. But that night when I stopped to listen I didn’t hear 
nothin’ ; it was still as death all at once. After an hour or sol 
got home, but the missis worn’t there. I thought mebbe she'd 
gone into Lewes to do some marketin’ and taken the girl with 
her; she was about ten year old then. Neither of them came 
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home. I waited, and waited ; bimeby summat or other took me 
out to the barn, and what do you think I seed there?” 

“Confound you—how should I know?” The stranger 
poured out another glass of spirits, and drank it almost at a 
gulp. He gave a vicious kick at the fire, and was evidently 
falling into a half drunken, quarrelsome fit. The girl had her 
head. hidden in her hands, apparently fast asleep. 

“It was my missis lyin’ all bleedin’, her bonnet tore off, her 
pocket cut out of her gownd, and all the money gone.” 

“Did she say anything?” asked the man eagerly. In spite 
of himself this part of the shepherd’s story seemed to interest 
him. 

“How could she say anything? Don’t I tell ’ee she was 
stone dead ?” 

“And did you see nobody about ?” 

“Nobody but the old dog. My little gal—her as you see 
theer—had run away or suthin’, But the next marnin’, when I 
opened the door, there she was sittin’ down outside, all shrivelled 
up with the cold, and lookin’ to’rds the barn as if she see’d 
some’at that scared her. Soon as I opened the door she ran in 
and throwed herself on her bed upstairs alongside our’n ; and 
there she lay for a week, and scarce ever raised her head. The 
doctor came over once from Newhaven and said she wouldn't 
get well ; but she did, except here,” and the shepherd placed his 
hand gently upon her head. “She is fit for nuthin’ now but 
mindin’ the cows, and that she does better than any one else. 
Bless ye, she gives ’em all names, and they knows her ever so 
far off.” 

Joel Quaife nodded sullenly, and again helped himself to 
Zone’s hoard of whisky, which was now all gone. Then he 
drew from his pocket a flat stone bottle, and quickly emptied 
that, and before the shepherd had finished his story—for he 
went over it more than once—he had fallen into a stupid, heavy, 
drunken sleep. The shepherd also was tired and drowsy. His 
voice fell, his chin sunk upon his breast, and soon all was silent 
in the room. 

Barbara raised her head, and looked cautiously round. Her 
first glance was at the stranger. She soon saw that he was 
unconscious of everything around him. She approached him 
closely, and bent over him for two or three minutes, intently 
scrutinising every feature. A strange excitement was upon her, 
and yet there was an alertness in her movements, and a keen 
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look in her eyes, which her father had never seen there before. 
She touched him slightly, and he looked round at her ina 
gaze of startled amazement. 

“What’s the matter, gal?” He spoke in a whisper, so much 
had the change in his daughter’s face surprised him. 

“Hush!” She put her finger on her lips, and whispered 
back a few words to the old man. He seemed as if he had not 
understood her. She moved quickly and silently to the other 
side of the table, and as she did so her sleeve touched the stone 
bottle, and it fell with a crash to the floor. The noise awoke 
the stranger in an instant. He stood up and gave a quick 
glance of alarm round the room, and snatched the heavy iron 
poker from the fender. The girl watched every movement 
closely, but evidently without a trace of fear. 

“Where am I?” said he, turning to the shepherd. No one 
answered him. He looked unsteadily round, and sat down again. 
“It’s all right,” he murmured to himself. “There’s only that 
old fool and his idiot girl here. I must have been dreamin’? 
He was about to sink off into his drunken sleep again, when the 
shepherd went up to him and shook him. 

“When be you a goin’, Joel Quaife ?” he shouted in the man's 
ear; “it be a-gettin’ late, and we must be up airly. You've 
drank all the whisky long ago.” But the man did not seem to 
hear him. His senses were confused, and blank oblivion was 
evidently stealing over him. 

“Better for ee to go over to the barn, if ye cannot get on 
further to-night,” said Zone, still speaking as if his guest 
were deaf, 

“ Didn’t you say she was killed in there ?” murmured the maa, 
with a partial gleam of consciousness. 

“What’s that to thee? It was ower ten years ago, and there's 
nothing to harm any one now. We've nowhere else to put’ee 
So come along, man—here, Barbara, bring the lantern. Its 
warm and comfortable in there ; but if he likes outside better he 
can stay there among the fuzz.” 

“ This way,” said the girl, taking the man by the other arm, 
and leading him along. A curse was growled from between his 
teeth, but both father and daughter were strong, and with little 
trouble they got him over the few paces which separated the 
cottage from the barn. Scarcely had he crossed the threshold 
than he sank down in a heap on the floor among the straw, the 
shepherd took up the lantern, and his daughter followed him 
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back to the cottage—though not before she had put up the 
heavy wooden bar which secured the door of the barn. What 
was inside now had to stay there till the morning. 


IV. 


How long Joel Quaife had been sleeping he knew not, but 
suddenly he was roused by a voice calling to him out of the 
darkness. He sat up and listened, but there was no sound. 
He tried to go to sleep again, but a light seemed to be dancing 
before his eyes, and the shepherd’s story about the murdered 
woman found its tangled way into his drink-sodden brain. In 
the midst of the unearthly stillness of the night a wild shriek 
seemed now and then to rend the air, and once more his 
name was called aloud. He tried to drag himself to the door, 
but he seemed unable to make the slightest exertion, All his 
senses were partially stupefied. With uncertain and rambling 
fingers, he gathered the straw round him, and relapsed into a 
deep but uneasy sleep. 

An hour later all was still. In the cottage the inmates were 
apparently at rest ; there was no light, and no one was stirring. 
But Barbara Zone was still waiting and watching, all her 
delusions gone, and a new intelligence alive within her long- 
shattered mind. There was no clock in the house, but she was 
accustomed to read the heavens, and knew the signs of the 
hours written there, by day or night. The moon was in its 
decline, and began to show its white crescent face over the top 
of the Downs. The bark of a dog miles away rang clear in the 
frosty air. From the fold below there reached her ears the 
tinkling of a sheep bell, melting as it travelled along into a soft 
and plaintive melody. The wind had fallen, and but for these 
sounds the heavens and the earth alike were wrapped in silence. 

Barbara Zone rose up and seized the short stake with which 
her cattle were familiar, and put on her hat and the long tattered 
coat. She moved with a noiseless step, evidently fearful ot 
waking the old man in the chamber above. She took a stout 
rope, which was sometimes used for tethering up the cows, 
gently opened the door, and passed out into the night. The 
steep “combes,” deep in couch grass, were hidden in the 
darkness, but here and there could be discerned the white top 
of one of the old chalk roads, or “borstalls,” which climb the 
sides of the Downs, and which for hundreds of years have been 
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high roads between the scattered hamlets of the hills and the 
people of the plains. The girl looked round her nervously, for 
the old legends of the Downs were all realities to her. She had 
seen the rings on the grass made by the fairies in their midnight 
dances, and knew that they sometimes came in a single night. 
A few miles off, in one of the hollows, a gipsy woman had 
been found many a year ago, frozen to death. She still 
wandered about the Downs in dark or stormy weather ; people 
had met her with a basket of knitted work upon her arm, on 
her way from village to village, just as she used to go when 
their fathers were little children. Barbara Zone had often 
looked out for her; but since her mother’s death it was a 
different form which she was ever watching for, and which she 
sometimes believed she saw gliding through the furze, or along 
the lonely hollows. To-night she knew for certain that this 
form was near her, and that she was going to meet it. But 
every trace of nervousness passed from her face, and she walked 
with a firm and light step towards the barn. 

She crept stealthily to the door, and listened breathlessly for 
any sound from within. There was none. Then she slowly 
and cautiously let down the bar, and opened the door wide 
enough to enable her to slide through. Once inside, she stood 
and listened again, and this time she could hear the heavy 
breathing of a man in a deep sleep. A few faint rays of 
moonlight were visible here and there through the chinks of the 
wall and roof, but Barbara could have found her way in the 
dark. She moved carefully over the floor, until she came to 
the sleeping man. As she stood over him she could see that 
he was being racked with terrible dreams. There were moments 
when he was trying to cry out, and others when he was enacting 
some part in a fierce struggle, for his chest heaved convulsively, 
his hands clutched at the straw on which he was lying, and he 
made a desperate effort to rise to his feet. Barbara looked on 
with a hard, fierce expression in her eyes, and noiselessly lit a 
candle, placed it in her lantern, and stood it on the ground in 
such a way as that the light was hidden from the man’s eyes. 
She then stooped down and gazed into the sleeper’s face. 
There was something in her own expression as she watched 
which seemed to take all traces of the woman out of her 
features. Her lips were compressed, and a fierce light gleamed 
in her eyes. She crawled nearer and nearer to the man, who 
was still stupefied with the whisky, and with a quick and 
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dexterous movement she passed the rope she had brought with 
her round his arms above his elbows, and again round his wrists, 
and with still greater rapidity she carried one end of it in a loop 
round his neck, and made it fast to the head of the stall to 
which the man had retreated for warmth. Then she stood back 
and laughed, for she saw that, the more violently her prisoner 
struggled, the more certain he was to strangle himself. 


V. 


So expertly had Joel Quaife been pinioned that he was not 
fully roused from his sleep before he was entirely helpless, 
The great physical strength of the girl, and her skilful handling 
of the rope, had put the stranger in her power before he regained 
consciousness. The first movement he made tightened the rope 
round his neck, and a cry of terror burst from his lips. He 
tried to spring up, but the noose held his neck as in a vice; he 
tried to get his hands free, but the harder he pulled the tighter 
became his bonds. The shepherd’s daughter sat down and 
watched his efforts with a savage delight. “Father taught me 
how to tie a rope like that years ago,” she said to herself; “I 
never thought it would be so useful as it is to-night.” As 
Quaife’s senses slowly returned, he looked at the girl with a sort 
of dim surprise. “It’s only the mad wench,” he muttered. “At 
first I thought it was—the other one. I must get out of this 
place, or I shall go mad myself” But he could not move 
without pain, and presently he lay back and looked at the girl, 
and a horrible fear crept into his very heart. He roused himself 
from this, and cursed the girl from between his blanched lips. 

“What devil’s tricks are you up to now?” he said hoarsely, 
“Come and undo this rope, you crack-brained hussey, or I’ll 
wring your neck for you. What are you staring like that for? 
Do you know me?” 

“ Ay, well I do,” replied the girl, with a calmness which 
increased the dread that had stolen over her prisoner. Was her 
madness of the night before merely feigned? The rope seemed 
to be eating into his neck as the suspicion crossed his mind. 
“Well do I know thee,” she continued, “Do you think I could 
forget you after what Ihaveseen? I knew I should find you some 
day, because she has come in the night and told me so. But it 
seemed a long time waiting for you, and sometimes I thought 
you were never coming. When you put your face in at the door 
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last night I knew you the first moment. This is the very place 
—do you remember ? ” 

“Remember what, you mad moll? I’ve never seen you 
before, nor you me.” 

“ Ay, keep on saying that, Joel Quaife, and see who'll believe 
you after they’ve heard what I’ve got to tell em. I was lookin’ 
in at yonder door, ten years ago, when a man came out of the 
barn with a knife in his hand. Heturned round and almost saw 
me, but I hid myself, and ran away, and crouched down in the 
furze. I saw him all the while, though he didn’t know it.” 
The man uttered a growl like that of a wild beast, and glared at 
the girl with a fury which might well have made her tremble, 
but she looked on at him calm and unconcerned. 

“Many a time since,” she went on, “I have seen that man’s 
cruel face, on the Downs or in the combes, and always as it was 
as he came out of that door—with a streak of blood across it. 
I forgot everything else, but not that. My head has been in a 
whirl these many years, but now it is right again. You were 
that man, Joel Quaife!” 

“Tt’s a lie, you lunatic,” growled the man. 

“Last night, as you sat by the fire, I made up my mind what 
I would do. Father could not have helped me, and I should 
have been afraid for him to go near you. So I had to manage 
you myself, and I think I have done it pretty well.” 

Quaife gave one more violent wrench at the rope, but was 
soon obliged to admit that the girl spoke the truth. Her work 
had been done so well that there was no chance of undoing it. 

“TI am going to wait till father comes,” said. the girl, watching 
every movement of her prisoner ; “he will go over to Lewes, and 
fetch the police. You will be tried for killing my mother, and 
hanged over yonder at the jail.” 

“Why, you idiot,” said Quaife, with a forced laugh, “do you 
think any one will believe you? Don’t everybody know you 
ought to have been sent to the ’sylum long ago? Come, undo 
this rope, you Jezebel, or I’ll make it worse for you.” 

“T’m not afraid about their believing me,” said the girl 
quietly “You've washed the blood off your face, but you can’t 
wash out the murder. You killed her for a few shillings, and 
she was buried in the little churchyard below. But she has 
been following you ever since, and at last she has brought you 

here again—to be hung. You couldn’t help comin,’ and you 
" can’t help yourself now.” 
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“Come now,” said Quaife, in a coaxing tone, “there’s been 
enough of this. I tell ye, I never saw your mother in my life 
You’ve made a mistake, my girl. Undo this rope like a good 
wench, and I'll give thee a sovereign. There’s plenty of time 
for me to get away before your father comes, and I'll tell no one 
what has happened. You've had a kind of nightmare, but I 
don’t bear thee any grudge. Only loose this rope, and let me 
be off.” 

“The rope has made a red mark round your neck,” said the 
girl, in a tone which made Quaife’s blood run cold. “It is the 
hangman’s mark! He will know you by it when he sees you, 
and he’ll not have long to wait.” 

The man uttered a groan, and threw himself down under the 
head of the stall, in such a position as to lessen the strain of the 
rope. “Go and fetch your father,” he groaned. “Tell him to 
come and see the wild-beast show as you've set up here. “Tell 
him there’s two tigers, a male and a she-male, and hang me if 
the she-male isn’t the savagest.” 

At that moment the voice of John Zone was heard calling for 
his daughter. She gave the peculiar cry which was her usual 
signal, and in a few minutes her father appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Come in, father,” said the girl, with a faint smile ; “it’s only 
Joe Quaife. He is waiting to go to the big jail. We both 
began to think you was never coming. Get your breakfast 
first, father—I don’t want any to-day—and then you can go and 
fetch a policeman.” 

“Barbara, my lass,” said Zone, with a half-frightened glance 
at his daughter, “what ails thee? Go back in the cottage, and get 
thy breakfast. This is goin’ to be one of thy bad days. Why, 
what have you been doing in here?” His eye for the first time 
fell upon Joel Quaife, and he started back astounded, for he had 
taken his daughter’s words as nothing more than an indication 
of a fresh delusion. When he saw Quaife a prisoner, unable to 
move without pain, the old shepherd trembled, for the event 
which he had in secret long dreaded seemed now to have 
happened—the harmless craze of poor Barbara had turned into 
a dangerous form of madness. 

“Why, Joel,” said he, in a sorrowful voice, “how cam’st thou 
to let her tie thee up like this?” 

“She came on me when I was asleep, four or five hours ago. 
And she’s been watching me ever since. She'll bring thee into 
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trouble, John Zone ; you’ve no right to have a raving lunatic 
like this at large, trying to murder people. Come, man, don't 
stand gaping there—take that knife from your mad wench, and 
cut the rope. I ought to have been well on my way to 
Newhaven long ago.” He saw that Zone was hesitating, and ip 
his nervous anxiety he bit at the rope round his wrists, and 
struggled until it almost cut into his flesh. 

The shepherd stood helpless and stupefied. The first fear of 
his daughter’s utter madness had taken possession of his senses; 
but as he looked at her, and noticed her calmness, a new idea 
came into his mind. Evidently, she knew what she was about, 
Had Quaife been trying to rob him, and had the girl discovered 
it in time? There was not much to lose in his poor cottage, but 
enough to tempt a ne’er-do-well like Quaife. “What made you 
do this?” he asked the girl. 

“Come on, John Zone,” the prisoner burst out feverishly, 
“she doesn’t know what she’s doing. Cut this cursed rope, and 
I'll say no more about it. The gal is not responsible for any- 
thing she does. Only look sharp, man. If you’d ha’ been tied 
up here like a hog all these hours, you’d be ready to be cast off 
by now. So look alive.” 

As John Zone moved forward to obey him, his daughter 
stood in his way and caught him by the arm. Her cool manner 
and her deliberate words made him pause in a moment. 

“You must not let him go, father,” said she. “The police 
must come ; if you undo that rope now, he will murder you—the 
same as he killed my mother!” 

The shepherd fell back as if he had received a heavy blow. 

“ He—Joel Quaife—killed your mother?” 

“She lies!” hissed out Quaife; but his lips were white and 
parched, and a horrible fear once more entered into his heart. 
“If you keep me here much longer, it will not be me that the 
police will want, but you, John Zone! You shall pay for this 
as sure as you’re born. I never see the gal or her mother afore, 
and don’t want to see ’em again.” 

“Go to Lewes, father,” said the girl, in the same quiet tones 
which had overawed the old shepherd, “and tell the police what 
I have done, and ask them to come up here. I saw this man 
come out of the barn the night my mother was killed. I was 
only a child then, but I recollect it. What happened to me, 
father?” She put her hand upon her father’s arm, and looked 
earnestly into his face, as if to read the mystery which was 
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hidden from her. “Have I been ill? I remember all that 
happened that night—the man there; my poor mother lying 
bleeding ; the knife on the ground. Then I felt something 
break in my head, and the hills all turned round, and since that 
I cannot recollect anything, till last night. Have I been away, 
father? Is it long ago since that night? The man there—I 
see him just the same as he was when mother died. He came 
over the hill in the evening, after she got back with your wages. 
It was bitter cold, snow was comin’ on, and mother went into 
the barn for some wood. This man was watching her from the 
thick furze—I saw it all, though I did not know what it meant. 
I saw him go into the barn, and afterwards I heard mother 
scream. I ran and looked in, and mother was lyin’ down, and 
then this man ran past me, and threw down a knife. I picked 
it up, and went in to see what was the matter with mother, but 
Icould not make her hear me. See, there are two letters on 
the handle of the knife—J. Q. I never told anybody where I 
found it, but there’s many who know it to be Joel Quaife’s. 
Twenty in the village can prove it to be his’n. So now let the 
police settle with him. Ask him if he didit? Hewill not deny 
it when all the people come before the Judge.” The girl leaned 
over Quaife as she spoke, with the knife outstretched, and glared 
at him with a look that made him shudder. 

“It’s his knife, sure enough,” said the shepherd. “I remember 
it well, for I’ve borrowed it off him before now.” 

“She stole it out of my pocket a few minutes before you 
came in,” said Quaife desperately. “Come and uncut the rope 
with it, and don’t be a fool.” 

“Not just yet,” replied the shepherd slowly. “There may 
be something in what the gal says. Anyhow, she’s got the 
knife, and some one else ought to hear her story. I shall just 
do as she says, and go and tell the police. But suppose he gets 
loose while I’m away?” He turned to the girl as he said this. 

“No fear,” said she, with a hard laugh. “And, if he did, you 
forget I have this!” She held the knife up as she spoke, and 
Quaife fell back in silence. He seemed to have made up his 
mind to give up the struggle, and the shepherd was far on his 
toad before he knew that he was gone. 
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VI. 


“We've suspected Master Joel all along,” said the Super. 
intendent, when he had heard John Zone’s story; “but we 
hadn’t much to lay hold of, except something that was said long 
after by a woman he had lodged with. She dropped a few hints 
about this and that, but she was generally drunk, and her story 
would not have been believed without anything else at the back 
of it. She went away from these parts, but I rather think I can 
lay my hands upon her. Didn’t they say Quaife was dead?” 

“ Everybody believed it,” replied a policeman, who had known 
Quaife well. 

“T’ve heerd it dozens of times,” struck in Zone; “he died 
about six years ago. That was what folks said, and I donno as 
it isn’t true.” 

“ But I thought you said he was up at your barn now?” 

“Well, so he be,” replied the shepherd, half doubting the 
reality of all he had seen and heard during the past twelve hours; 
“or else it is some one as might pass for him. My darter found 
it all out ; she has come back to her senses all at once. At first 
I thought the person as came to my cottage was a ghost, though 
they do tell as there be no such things any more. I reckon you 
couldn’t tie a ghost up with a rope to a stall, and hold him there 
all night ?” 

“I never heard of it being done,” said the Superintendent 
gravely. 

“ That’s what my darter did. She is main strong in the wrist, 
pretty much what her mother was at her age. Joel Quaifeis 
the only one that’s mad up there now, ’cardin’ to my opinion.” 

“Well, if the girl can tell her story straight, I wouldn’t give 
much for that fellow’s chances,” murmured the Superintendent, 
as he slipped on his great-coat. “There’s a good deal of other 
evidence that would help, though it mightn’t have been enough 
without this. Come along, Zone. I'll go with you myself” 
He whispered an orderto one of his men, and in a few 
minutes the dog-cart was bowling swiftly towards the Downs. 

“ Never walk when you can ride,” said the Superintendent to 
the shepherd, who new began to think there must be something 
in his daughter’s story, or why should so clever a man as the 
Superintendent put himself out of the way about it? ‘I suppose 
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you don’t often see a four-in-hand up your part of the world ? 
Well, never mind, we'll go as far as we can with this trap, and 
see what happens.” 


VII. 


Barbara Zone stood on the summit of the Down, with her face 
turned in the direction of the town to which her prisoner had 
been taken a few weeks before. Her eyes were strained a 
though she expected to see some one in the far distance, but the 
clouds were dark and lowering, and even the valley below was 
hidden. Little by little, a damp white mist gradually crept up 
the sides of the hill, and stretched its cold and clammy fingers 
over the edges of the combes—a ghost-like mist, which seemed 
as if it had power to blot life and sunshine out of the world. 
The girl stood watching it, until it reached the Downs, and com- 
pletely enshrouded her form. Then she stood rigid, motionless, 
listening intently, her whole being absorbed in that one act of 
listening. Suddenly her eyes ‘flashed, and a wild gleam of 
exultation passed across her face. Through the mist and over 
the valley there came the sound for which she had been waiting 
—the dull and mournful tolling of the prison bell, counting out 
at each heavy stroke the fast ebbing moments of the life of 
Joel Quaife. 

L. J. JENNINGS. 
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HORACE’S 13th Epode. 
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ROUGH times have made the welkin one great frown, 
Rainfall and snowflakes draw the sky-lord down ; 
Now mere and weald roar to the wind of Thrace, 
We'll meet the day, lads, we’ll take heart of grace; 
And while we’re lissom as the greenwood boughs, 
We'll fitly sweep sad eld from ruffled brows. 

From jars that bear my birthday on the seal, 
Draw wine, boy. With the rest let silence deal. 
What irks us now God will perhaps allay, 

And smooth us to the peace of yesterday. 

Now for the drenching nard of Eastern kings, 
Now for the twanging of mercurial strings, 

Now for the cure of sour imaginings. 

As sang Sir Chiron to the page full grown ; 

O peerless knight, o’ermatched by death alone! 

O sea-queen’s child! The land which Asrac rules 
Awaits thee; which Scamander’s brooklet cools, 
And shimmering Simdis tricks with glassy pools. 
Thy fate-spun threads of thence returning crack, 
Nor shall thine azure mother waft thee back. 
There ease all plagues with wine and tune and lay, 
Sweet counter-charms for grief and foul decay. 


OFELLA. 
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Wiintering in Florida, 
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IT is a glorious day. There is a charming inconsistency about 
the air—the mildness of milk and yet the sparkle of champagne. 
The sky is literally cloudless, the sun gives all the warmth of 
an English summer, and there is a geniality in the breeze which 
sends one’s spirits up with a bound. Yes, the day is as perfect 
as most things can be ‘had in this “best of all possible worlds.” 
Moreover, it is a typical winter’s day in Florida. 

As the great white steamer churns its way up the broad river 
of St. John, the blue-green pine-woods give place to square miles 
—ay—and square leagues of orange-groves and fruit-gardens. 
From whole landscapes of orange-trees—from their dark and 
glossy foliage—there twinkle millions of the golden fruit which 
it seems Florida’s special mission to provide. The great orange 
season is at hand, for the winter has begun. Is not this sug- 
gestive enough of the nature of that season? Or need I go into 
careful description and elaborate statistics to prove my point ? 

And this is my point—that to winter in Florida is to 
spend several months of the year in the most delightful climate 
on the whole continent of America, and to mix among the 
many English who have “gone in” for fruit-culture—men and 
women of so superior a grade as to afford a society the like of 
which you cannot meet out of England, unless it be in that 
always exceptional country—India. For it is not merely the 
physical or horticultural character of Florida which attracts the 
English gaze so steadily. Much of the interest now felt in that 
peninsula is owing to the many lives which have gone from 
among us and are being lived out more or iess successfully there 
—lives which were the very best we could spare as a nation, and 
which as individuals we felt wholly unable to be without. It is 
this which rivets the interest of English people to Florida, which 
brings the elderly as well as the young people over in Cunarders 
and White Star Liners, and which keeps up a constant current 
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and interchange of thought and feeling between those who dwell 
in the “right little, tight little island” on the verge of Europe, 
and the hopeful young settlers in the most unique peninsula in 
the world. 

Florida has been called the Italy of America, but I think the 
comparison is not wholly to her advantage. Of course there is 
no comparison possible except on physical grounds. For Florida 
shares with the rest of the United States that hopeless blank of 
ancient history. America has no Bologna, no. Padua, of course 
she can have no Rome. And yet of all the States Florida has, 
I think, the lion’s share of history and romance. The Spanish, 
the French, and the English have all fought and wrestled with 
one another at different times upon her sandy plains and under 
her interminable pines. A few hundreds of the aboriginal 
Seminoles still survive, and to this day we hear talk of “ Spanish 
grants” and see the descendants of old Spanish settlers dwelling 
under their own fig-tree. And Florida contains the oldest city 
in the United States, St. Augustine. It is built of coquina, and 
its massive old fort, its city-gates, its ancient streets, all take one 
back to days when Drake and Dampier and their ilk were bold 
buccaneers upon the Spanish Main. 

But to return to the comparison with Italy on physical and 
climatic grounds. While Italy is shivering in those cold 
mountain winds which sweep over the peaks of Monte Rosa or 
down the Spliigen and Simplon Passes, Florida is basking in 
the daily breeze which comes from the tepid Gulf of Mexico on 
the one side, and the no less tepid Gulf Stream which washes it 
on the other. While insufferable siroccos drive the unaccli- 
matize " out of Rome, and send them as fast as modern expresses 
or old-time diligences can take them to the temperate delights 
of Zermatt, Saas, or Davos, the Floridian rejoices in that 
punctual breeze which daily through the summer heat arises at 
the hour of ten, and blows until it has brought up the refreshing 
showers of the afternoon. Who has travelled through Italy and 
not wondered at the extent of her irrigation works? In Florida 
such things are unknown: her rainfall is distributed over the 
summer and autumn seasons. Are snow-capped mountains the 
kind of scenery to buoy up the spirits of the invalid? Florida 
knows neither mountains nor snow. Florida is certainly, like 
Italy, a peninsula; but she extends into the Gulf Stream, that 
caloric river which prevents all Western Europe from becoming 
ice-bound; she thrusts herself into the region of the trade-winds, 
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the children of the equatorial ocean, while Italy is surrounded 
by the waters of an inland sea no warmer than those of the 
external Atlantic. 

Italy can be compared with Spain, with Greece, with Cali- 
fornia—but not with Florida. Florida is homogeneous in virtues 
and failings alike ; she is unique. 

A brief description of the country which some eighty thou- 
sand ’cute Yankees annually come south to winter in may 
probably interest the English winter-wayfarer. On reaching 
Florida by rail or by steamer from New York, one first passes 
through a district given up to pears, peaches, strawberries and 
vegetables, and secondarily to oranges. That is to say, the 
orange industry is not supreme here; but the pursuit of 
“trucking ”"—ordinary fruit and vegetable farming—takes its 
place. The rivers St. Mary and St. John are broad, affording 
in their lagoon-like reaches ample opportunity for yachting and 
fishing. Here and there the peculiar wire-grass of Florida is 
disappearing before the assiduous attacks of those who think 
that the Blue Grass Regions of Kentucky can here be excelled 
by proper draining and sowing. In this district the pine-forests 
are fairly plentiful, and the clumsy but efficacious “train” of the 
lumberer is a frequent feature. ae 

At Jacksonville one first feels in touch with the whole State, 
for it is practically the metropolis of Florida—the mirror of the 
entire country. To the traveller the great attraction of 
Jacksonville will be the splendid hotels which surround the 
City Square or line Bay Street. It is indeed a cheerful sight 
to see the verandahs—which are very wide and long—crowded 
with people on pleasure bent, attaining that pleasure in 
a multitude of ways. Not far from Jacksonville and easily 
reached by rail is the seaside resort of Pablo Beach. Here a 
magnificent hotel has been built, and every comfort in the shape 
of swimming baths and tennis-grounds provided. The beach 
itself is as hard as a road. You can drive to the mouth of 
St. John’s River, a distance of twenty miles, without your 
wheels making a rut in the sand, or your horse experiencing 
fatigue. In the neighbourhood of Pablo Beach there is excel- 
lent wild-duck and snipe shooting, and at Mayport—an easy 
drive—first-class fishing. 

Returning to Jacksonville, and sampling the sporting and 
travelling requisites which crowd so many of the shops and for 
which fabulous prices are asked, one leaves by a river steamer 
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for the South. For no one stops short at Jacksonville; it is 
merely the gateway of the State. From it one can go west to 
Tallahassee, the legislative capital, and thence it is a compara- 
tively short run west to New Orleans, Queen of the South, or 
north-west into Alabama, the “Brummagem” State. But in 
winter-time nine-tenths of the visitors follow the steps of the 
emigrant—and the flight of the swallow—by going south. 
They steam up the river St. John, pausing here at Mandarin or 
Magnolia Springs, and there at Palatka or Sandford, until the 
river widens out into Lake George, and they enter upon a vast 
basin of gleaming water, reflecting on every side the golden- 
fruited orange-groves which reach to the very shore. 

When the visitor has “done” Lake George he will have 
formed an excellent idea of an orange-grove, or, maybe, of the 
habits of the alligator, but he will not yet know the variety of 
scene which constitutes one of Florida’s great charms—a variety 
of scene only less diffused than the character of her soil. By 
going east, west, or south in this the distinctive region of the 
orange culture—the Orange Belt, as one may call it—you may 
ride over the high dry ridges of what would seem barren sand 
did it not support such a growth of pine-trees and willow-leaved 
oaks ; you may ride through white sand scrubs covered with 
“blackjack” oak—through the dense sub-tropical vegetation‘ of 
fertile though malarious hammocks, or across those open grassy 
marshes—with anything from a few inches to a foot or so of 
standing water—which are here known as “prairies.” Here 
you may have to negotiate a small and shallow lake and there 
to ride for miles over undulating grassy pine-land. Above all, 
there is reserved for the visitor who likes to wander afield that 
typical Florida scene—the Cypress Swamp. 

It forms one of the most desolate scenes I have ever beheld. 
I have gazed on the black rocks of St. Paul’s, standing almost 
alone in the vast expanse of the Southern Indian Ocean ; upon 
the repellent rufous hills of St. Helena; the salt marshes of the 
delta of the Godavery ; the cruel solitude of Cape Agulhas—but 
I do not think that I have ever seen anything so dismal, so 
desolate as the Cypress Swamps of Florida. You enter them 
almost without warning ; you hold your breath, as it were, while 
passing through them, and the feeling of relief on leaving them 
is only less strong than the strangely morbid attraction they 
have for you, and which makes you visit them again and again. 
The white-barked cypresses stand overhead, reaching to a great 
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height and spreading their limbs widely round, and yet there is 
not a leaf, not a single green leaf to be seen. From bough and 
branch and twig there hang long tails and festoons of Spanish 
moss—an air-fed plant, grey in colour, and looking for all the 
world like the dishevelled tresses of an aged woman. Every- 
where you look, these sad grey hairs are either hanging listlessly, 
or swaying mournfully in the breeze. The water, which is 
often four and five feet deep, even in the paths—if paths they can 
be called—which are selected by your guide, is coloured a dark 
reddish-brown by the quantity of tannin exhaled by the spongy 
mass of vegetation which everywhere underlies it. As you ride 
slowly through this dismal scene in Indian file—as the horse 
cautiously forges ahead—the water washes up to your stirrups, 
and a sharp eye has to be kept, unless, by a momentary 
departure from the narrow track you cannot see, you are to get 
a ducking. This dark ruddy water, silent and motionless, 
save where your party is churning it into something like 
frothing beer, is made even more dismal by its perfect reflec- 
tions of the ghostly desolation overhead. It reproduces with 
startling vividness the long white trunks of the cypress-trees 
and the tangled grey hairs of the Spanish moss, Now and 
again the harsh piping cry of some lonely water-bird accentuates 
the stillness ; here and there the deadly mocassin coils about the 
spreading roots, black and grimy with the stagnant water, and 
adds by its very movement to the uncanny—the desperate 
desolation of it all. Such is a Cypress Swamp in Florida. 
None who visit this favoured peninsula should omit a ride 
through the labyrinths of its gloomiest feature. 

There is a reverse to the medal, however. Many a time when 
riding through the open pine-forests, or sailing on some wide 
and alligator-haunted lake, or dropping down the larger rivers, 
one meets with an Englishman’s home. The house is invariably 
built of wood and roofed with “shingles.” It is more often of 
one story than two, and in other respects of the species bunga- 
low. In every case there is one prominent feature—the verandah. 
It runs round at least three sides of the house, and it is wide 
enough to form an agreeable arena for the social festivities of 
the English settlers. The roof of the house is usually painted 
white, but the walls, windows, and verandah revel in variety. 
Buff and pale blue are favourite “ ground-colours,” and they are 
picked out with white, red, green, and chocolate. The result is 
gay and joyous, though, perhaps, not always harmonious. 
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The house usually stands in a small garden of tea-roses and 
gardenias, camellias, japonicas, and poinsettias; and from the 
nucleus of the garden there radiate in every direction long lines 
of orange-trees. Orange and lemon-trees are always planted in 
avenues—much as the Kentish hop-grower plants his vine—and 
as a rule radiate from the owners house. The result is 
charming. Sitting under the deep roof of the verandah, one’s 
eyes wander away from cluster to cluster, and tree to tree, until 
the very distance closes up the view with the dark glossy foliage 
and golden fruit of the orange. Here and there, breaking the 
monotony of beauty, there shoots up a lofty palmetto or a 
group of stately pines. Around are paddocks and stables, 
and all the appurtenances of a well-kept property. It is 
indeed a lovely spot—a lovely home; and it belongs to a 
fellow-countryman. 

For as you draw rein outside the entrance-gate to pause and 
admire this not infrequent feature in a long day’s ride, there 
comes down the sandy drive a sturdy, well set-up man, jolly 
and genial. His hearty welcome—those deep chest-notes of 
his—stamp him as a Briton. No American slouch, no Yankee 
nasals about him! His loose grey clothes of such excellent 
tweed were never made in New England; they hail with their 
wearer from the mother-country. And the pleasurable feelings 
which you rightly experience are enhanced when he calls to a 
negro groom to take your horse, and leads you out of the white 
sunshine into the cool darkness of his drawing-room; when, 
before you have barely noted that the cane lounges and swinging 
hammocks are unusually dainty, he introduces you to an English 
lady and a bevy of charming fair-haired children. 

I have described a home which is common enough in Florida 
a home in which the wayfarer may find a hearty welcome. 
Hospitality and open house are the order of the day in most new 
countries, but I defy Canada or the Cape, Australia or New 
Zealand, to produce in such unbroken sequence the chain of 
refined and delightful English homes which runs throughout 
Florida. It is impossible for them to do so, for the emigrant 
element is so unlike. The social status and qualities of the 
Florida fruit-grower place the English society in that State on 
a plane of importance out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength. It is indeed true that there have gone out from 
Britain to that balmy land the very best that she can afford to 
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Among the hospitalities of the Briton who is satisfactorily 
settled in Florida is “a day’s shooting.” Unfortunately, there 
being no game laws, or at any rate none enforced in that State, 
such game as once abounded everywhere is now nearly every- 
where scarce or shy. It is most difficult to get a good bag of 
quail or duck within ordinary distance ofa settlement. Alligators 
are very plentiful still, but they are poor sport. When you have 
once shot a twelve-footer, ambition is generally satisfied and 
rests on its laurels. A few rabbits may be bagged in a day’s 
stroll through the woods, a few brace of quail, perhaps a turkey 
or two, rarely a deer. In fact, in the settled parts of the orange 
and “trucking” regions of. Florida game, though present, is 
never plentiful. ' 

It is different when the “gunner” seeks his quarry further 
afield. He then hasa rich choice of game, and that in abundance. 
In the Okefinokee Swamp, which lies in the extreme north of the 
State and extends into Georgia, he can sail from creek to lake 
and from lake again to creek or island dayafter day. On his 
way he can bag as much duck and snipe as he has ammunition 
for. On theislands he can shoot both deer and bear. From this 
swamp he can sail “down de S’wannee ribber,” if he pleases, 
through several counties of Florida, and finally emerge into the 
Gulf of Mexico. There will be plenty of sport on either bank. 
Or he may return to Jacksonville and wander away down the 
east coast. Near St. Augustine quail and snipe are to be had in 
abundance, especially on the Matanzas River. Here, too, there is 
sometimes a chance of a deer. Following down the east coast, 
that most interesting section of Florida, the Indian River, is 
reached. Though called a river, it is properly a huge salt-water 
lagoon, fed through the Indian River Inlet, a hundred miles 
south of its head. In summer the mosquitoes of this region 
would render sport rather a trial, but in winter the weather is 
simply perfect, and a good deal of execution can be done with 
both gun and rod. Mallard, widgeon, teal, even the much-prized 
“canvas-back” duck are met with, and coot and black duck 
simply appal you with their density. The black or “ raft” duck 
gather in cohorts of a few thousand at a time, and float down 
the river in one solid phalanx, just like some huge lumber raft. 
Indian River duck share the perverseness of their kind: they are 
shy to a degree. Good sport can be had with turkey, plover, 
snipe and curlew ; ‘coon can be “treed” with great success on 
any moonlight night ; foxes can be view-halloed to your heart’s 
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content, and every now and again, in the more southern and less 
settled parts of the Indian River, wild-cat and bear and panther 
may fall to your gun. On the long narrow coralline strips of 
land between the Indian River and the Atlantic bear is common 
and can be shot on moonlight nights on the shores, whither they 
come to eat the turtle-eggs or anything else edible. 

Details as to sport would be out of place here. It is enough 
if I generalize. I would therefore say that round most of the 
large lakes fair sport can be had; that on the Great Lake 
Okeechobee and up the rivers in its vicinity—the Kissimmee and 
Caloosahatchee—there is a large quantity of duck, and within 
tramping distance of the shores turkey and deer. Between the 
Suwannee and St. Mark’s Rivers somé of the best quail shooting 
in the State is to be had. If any one intends to go on a “ shoot” 
in Florida, he should remember that the weather is one of the 
great charms. I have a photograph before me now—a re- 
miniscence of a shooting party in mid-winter—and not one of 
us has coat or waistcoat on. Moreover we were camping out in 
tents without experiencing the least discomfort. 

The subject of sport in Florida cannot be left without some 
reference to the boundless opportunities for the angler. It is a 
country of lakes—there are over twelve hundred of them—and a 
country of rivers. It is surrounded by seas which, owing to 
their warmth, swarm with strange varieties of fish. The rail 
and water communications are so extensive, that any part of the 
State can be reached with comparative ease. From the mouth 
of the St. John’s River on the north-east to Charlotte Harbour 
on the south-west one can practically “fish the country” 
without a break. You can hook a 20 Ib. catfish within half-an- 
hour’s walk of your hotel in Jacksonville, or capture a 150 lb. 
tarpon off Charlotte Harbour. The wayward Walton may even 
tackle a manatee in the southern waters of Florida. A few miles 
off the north-eastern coast 15 lb. “red snappers” give first-rate 
sport ; farther south, sheephead, channel and sea-bass are very 
much in evidence, and at the mouth of the Indian River Inlet 
there is a perfect omnium gatherum of the finny tribe. A well- 
known American fisherman has stated that he has caught no 
fewer than fifty-three sheephead in one hour! What is perhaps 
more remarkable is that he has probably told the truth. But I 
would advise every angler who visits Florida to make straight 
for Charlotte Harbour and put up at the very comfortable hotel 
on Pine Island. He will not only have the best of sport witha 
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whole catalogue of varieties, but he will be able to indulge in 
the most glorious of all piscatorial triumphs—the capture of that 
bolting, jumping, fighting king of fish, the tarpon. 

But there are many who when they visit a new country do 
not go ardently in for such sport—the elements of which are 
identical all the wide world over. The fittest study may seem 
to them to be man—man and his habitations. I have already 
pointed out how pleasurable they will find this study in Florida. 
To others, and I think this sort is in the majority, a fairly well- 
organized ramble through the country—a perpetual picnic on 
horseback, on the steamboats, or in the railway cars—recom- 
mends itself. To such Florida will be no disappointment, It 
embraces most of the charms;of a Lotos-Eater’s land. It is a 
land of streams, a land where the charmed sunset lingers in the 
red West, a land in which 


“ To hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine.” 


Such a land is worth seeing ; and there are few parts of it 
which more amply repay the traveller than the Ocklawaha 
River and the trip up that tortuous stream to Silver Springs. 
It is better to ascend the river than descend it, and Palatka, 
on the St. John’s River, is the proper starting-point. Usually, 
the steamer starts about nine in the morning, ascends the 
St. John’s to Wakala, which it reaches about noon, and then, 
turning sharply to the right, plunges you in a few moments into 
a wonderful succession of scenes. Some idea of the tortuousness 
of the Ocklawaha may be gathered from the fact that though, 
on an air-line, Silver Springs are not fifty miles from Palatka, 
the steamer spans out no fewer than a hundred and forty miles 
in its navigation of the river. 

And what delightful navigation it is! Here are vast trees 
with clinging vines and creepers, as thick as your arm, reaching 
down to the water, there you see the blossoming orchids making 
whole branches scarlet or purple or pearly white ; here again you 
pass through the desolate silence of a cypress swamp, and there, 
once more, is the long grey drapery of Spanish moss investing 
the trees with weeds of weird romance. Near the banks grow 
lofty rushes, on the bosom of the stream the broad-leaved 
water-lily, As the quaint little steamers, expressly built for the 
Navigation of the narrow and twisting stream, puff and snort 
their laborious way through this avenue of novelty, there is a 
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general tremor and excitement among animated nature. Great 
white herons and blue herons take alarm, and in their company ° 
long-necked snake-birds, erratic cormorants, flamingoes, cranes 
and limpkins seek security in flight. The alligator, who is 
taking his siesta on the bank, is roughly awakened from his - 
slumbers and plunges into the river—keeping his snout and his 
eyes just above the water for purposes of scrutiny. They used 
to shoot at these creatures in days not so long gone by—rifles, 
breech-loaders, and pistols all doing more or less ineffective 
service. The traveller who prefers peace and nature to the 
hey-day of sporting cockneydom should thank his stars that 
this is no longer allowed. 

But the greatest attraction of the trip up the Ocklawaha 
comes when the surrounding forest is wrapped in the darkness 
of night. As we pace the forward deck—from side to side— 
during the day, we again and again pause and look at a queer 
sort of iron fire-pan, which stands on the top of the pilot-house, 
This pan is full of resinous light-wood knots. When night has 
fallen, a burning pine-torch is thrust into this inflammable pile, 
and at once a bright flame springs up and glares into the 
surrounding forest. The effect is unearthly ; it is like a dream 
summoned by the incantations of a wizard. The roosting birds 
fly through the tangled profusion of vine and moss and creeper, 
flapping their wings loudly, and screaming hoarsely in their 
fear. The gaunt grey trunks of the trees appear like advancing 
ghosts behind their hangings of parasitic vegetation. As the 
flame swirls and rises with the motion of the steamer, great 
black waves of shadow rush frantically around and give life and 
motion to the gnarled and twisted roots, and turn them into 
huge boas and pythons. Ahead there looms an inky blackness 
which seems waiting to engulf you. There is a vagueness, a 
weirdness about the whole scene which lingers in the memory 
long after the sights which have been seen by day have faded 
on the mind. 

The goal is Silver Springs—and, lest any one may think I am 
describing rarities, let me at once say that there is a score of 
such springs and at least a dozen of such rivers in Florida. But 
these are lying within easy reach—only just off, if off at all, the 
beaten track. It is on the second morning that the steamer 
enters that nine-mile branch of the Ocklawaha which is the 
direct effluent of the Springs, and changes the ruddy turbid 
water of the river for the ctystal clearness of the “Run.” 
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Despite the swiftness of its current the long grasses and ferns 
at the bottom are as clearly seen as if they were in your hand. 
Suddenly the channel widens, the view ahead expands, and you 
are at Silver Springs. 

The Springs form a lake, on whose bosom you can row about 
until you tire, and watch the unspeakably clear water well up 
from a cavern fifty feet below in a stream a hundred feet wide. 
So clear is the water that you can drop a “ quarter ”—alias, a 
shilling—down to the bottom, in some places sixty, eighty, and 
even ninety feet deep, and see it with perfect ease. You look, 
as it were, through glass upon an aquarium, for amid waving 
aquatic plants of rainbow hues you can watch the fish and 
turtles and the alligators moving to and fro, pursuing their 
ordinary ayocations and the even tenor of their way. So still 
is the water, So distinct its bed, that you can almost fancy 
yourself gazing through air upon another world ! 

Having gone thus far on the road to wintering in Florida, my 
reader may naturally want to know what the winter climate is 
actually like, and require more detailed information than the 
opening passage of this article conveyed. I have wintered in 
Florida, and I have lived the seasons through in all quarters of 
the globe, and I can truly say that I believe the winter climate 
of Florida impossible to beat. My statement may gain a little 
in value if I add that I have not a shilling invested nor an acre 
of land in that country. 

During winter time there is no prevalent “local” menace to 
health. The malaria which Florida has in fairly plentiful store 
in common with nearly all the States in the Union is very much 
in the background—is, in fact, hibernating. Through the later 
months of the summer it has been prevalent, and during the 
autumn months of September and October has claimed nearly 
as much attention as the Dengue or “ break-bone” fever. But in 
winter there is little to fear from malaria. Moreover, as no 
hotel is built on hammock and few on limestone soil, the chance 
is rendered infinitesimal. Should any one contract malaria in 
the winter season, there is little doubt that he has been guilty of 
some rash imprudence, or gone out of his way to seek the ills 
that flesh is heir too. On the other hand, the consumptive, 
asthmatic, and rheumatic have in Florida a climate where life 
may be prolonged, where the lungs may do their work without 
let or hindrance, and where the limbs which were fettered by 
theumatic pains in the unkindly North regain their suppleness 
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and use. Indeed, the climate of Florida has gained so good a 
name among those who dwell in the regions of the blizzard, that 
Florida estate agents have been accused of “selling the climate 
at so much per acre!” It is true that there are a few days in 
every winter when it is either raw or tempestuous, but it is in 
this very fact that the merit of the winter lies, They are so 
glaringly the exception, that clear and cloudless days have been 
accepted as the rule. 

Some comparison of Florida winter statistics with those of 
European winter resorts may be of interest to many who fly 
from our shores when the northern hemisphere is tilted away 
from the sun. Take the rainy days. During the last five years 
Jacksonville, which fairly represents the great central belt of the 
peninsula, has annually averaged in the five winter months from 
November to March thirty-seven of such days. What the 
meteorologists mean by “rainy days ” are days on which even a 
slight shower may have fallen. Mentone, with its average of 
thirty-seven and a half days, shows to a slight disadvantage in 
comparison. Some people have complained of the extreme 
dampness of the Florida climate. Let statistics speak. The 
mean relative humidity of Mentone and Cannes during the 
same winter period is 74°5; that of Jacksonville 72°7. Here 
again Florida scores. But put this dampness question another 
way, and take the rainfall. The winter average fall of Nice is 
16°86 inches, of Mentone 16°50 inches, of Genoa 23°40, and of 
Jacksonville 16°62. Florida is a good second in this matter of 
rainfall, and when we take the record of Punta Rassa, which in 
the south is to the great central belt of Florida what Jackson- 
ville is in the north, and find that this record is only 8°77, it is 
perfectly obvious that the general distribution of rain is very 
slight. And this is a well-known fact. Florida owes her 
prosperity to the winter being her dry season. California, on 
the other hand, has cold and wet together. Any one with a 
mere rudimentary knowledge of agriculture can see how favour- 
able such a climatic condition must be to vegetation; and 
it is because of this that Florida can rely on being unrivalled 
as a caterer in early fruits and vegetables for the rest of the 
United States. 

In fact, the ethics of Florida’s climate are extremely simple. 
Her peninsular portion has no ridge of mountains to obstruct 
the free passage of the winds from the Atlantic or the Gulf; 
there is consequently a general and genial distribution of 
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humidity, which brings up the dew-point many degrees, and 
thereby equalizes day and night temperature. This equableness 
applies to a whole season as well as toa complete day. In an 
official report the Surgeon-General of the United States Army 
says: “The climate of Florida is remarkably equable and 
agreeable, being subject to fewer atmospheric variations, and its 
thermometer ranges much less than any other part of the United 
States.” No wonder that the people who annually come south 
in their thousands liken the winter to the well-known “ Indian 
Summer” of the Middle States. No wonder that with its high 
atmospheric pressure the country is ignorant of the cyclones 
and the devastating tempests so common in the North-Central 
States of the Union; or that, taking its latitude into account, 
the summers are cooler and the winters warmer than those in 
countries not insular or peninsular. The high temperature of 
the Gulf and the Gulf Stream, the relative absorbing and 
radiating power of large bodies of water, the daily ocean breezes, 
are all factors in the genial winter climate. In a word, the 
seasons of Florida are moulded by the surrounding seas; its 
climate, though sub-tropical, is essentially temperate. 

Can we wonder that as many as eighty thousand ’cute 
Northerners, year after year, come south to winter in Florida? 
Or that so many English people cross the Herring-Pond, and 
visit their kinsfolk and the orange-groves of this favoured land 


in the winter season ? 
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The Railways of Scotland. 


V. 


THE Prince of Wales every spring sends his hunters from 
Sandringham to Windsor for change of air; but in England, as 
a rule, less aristocratic animals have to do without an annual 
outing as best they may. Not so, however, in Scotland. In 
the fall of the year tens of thousands of the small Highland 
sheep from Skye and Stornaway are landed at Strome Feny, 
and carried by the Highland Railway to the warm belt of rich 
country lying along the shores of the Moray Frith. There, to 
the great contentment of the Moray and Nairnshire farmer, they 
eat his turnips and manure his fields till spring comes round 
again, and they can return once more to their mountain pastures. 
The railway rate is sixpence per double mile for a truck-load of, 
say, fifty sheep; or, roughly, half a farthing per head. The 
Caledonian has a somewhat similar traffic, though on a much ' 
smaller scale, from the Perthshire hills to the low ground of 
Forfar and Kincardine. 

But by no means all the Highland sheep provide themselves 
with return tickets. In or about the month of October each 
year there is an enormous exodus southwards. Dalwhinnie 
alone sometimes sends away 20,000 sheep within a few weeks, a 
large proportion of them going to the Carlisle market. Talking 
of markets, the July wool market at Inverness is of a somewhat 
remarkable character. Not a pound of wool is shown, for the 
best of reasons, namely that it is still growing on the backs of 
the sheep perhaps a hundred miles away; but at this market 
the bulk of the Highland clip for the year is sold. The price 
apparently is settled by the reputation of the flocks of the 
different breeders. To the lay mind it seems not a little strange 
that, if home-grown wool can be dealt with in this summary 
fashion, in the case of colonial wool for the London sales, itis 
necessary to cart up every bale from the docks to the sale-room 
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in the heart of the City, and then cart it away again to the 
railway station on its road to the West Riding or the Stroud 
manufacturer. 

This spring the sheep and cattle traffic from the West 
Highlands was largely swollen by exceptional circumstances. 
The grass on the East Coast farms grew so luxuriantly that the 
farmers were at a loss what to do with it, and bought great 
numbers of Highland cattle to eat it down. One great market 
for these latter is at the Muir of Ord, a point a few miles south 
of Dingwall, where the Skye line * diverges from the main road 
tothe north. I was there one day last June, and was watching 
a mob of them being coaxed and driven into the railway trucks. 
All of a sudden up drove two long, low, narrow, covered carts, 
and from out of the carefully padded interior there stepped two 
yearling bulls of the black polled-Angus breed. They were 
beautiful little creatures, well worthy to take a prize at the 
Windsor Agricultural Show to which they were bound, and 
when their clothing was removed—for they were as tenderly 
cared for as any racehorse—their coats shone like satin; but by 
the side of those noble savages, the Highland cattle, with their 
straight sharp horns and their bright eyes gleaming through the 
shaggy masses of red hair, they looked about as much out of 
place as a couple of palefaces in evening dress would have 
looked in the midst of a party of Indian braves. 

To make up for the unusually large cattle traffic there was 
this spring a considerable falling off in the West Highland 
herring fishery. In 1888 the weight of fish caught was over 
7000 tons; this year the amount was but little over 4000. 
Last year steam carriers which took the fish as far south as 
Fleetwood entered for the first time into competition with 
Strome Ferry and Oban, and as there was plenty of fish for all 
three routes, they did well enough ; but this spring their owners 
have probably been forced to the reluctant conclusion that, 
taking the rough with the smooth, railway rates may not be so 
much too high after all. To add to the Fleetwood association’s 
disappointment, after their boats had been taken off, the fish that 

* The Skye line is the usual name for the branch which runs across 
Ross-shire from Dingwall to Strome Ferry. It is of course named—on the 
same principle which induced the sanguine promoters of the railway from 
Aberystwith to Pencader to christen their road the “Manchester and 
Milford ”—because it is the natural route to the Island of Skye. But the 
first time I heard it, having no opportunity of seeing the spelling, I thought 


it was a mere nick-name, analogous to the Michigan “ Air” line, or the 
Nickel Plate” Railway. 
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according to all precedent ought to have come to be caught in 
May and June, did come later on in September and October; 
and the fish trucks, that in the earlier months were standing idle 
by hundreds at Strome Ferry, then had a busy enough time of it, 

Fish and cattle traffic not only comes in rushes and by fits 
and starts, but also, needless to say, must be worked, when it 
does come, with the utmost promptitude. The endeavour to do 
so over long stretches of single line without delaying the rest of 
the traffic has given rise to one or two interesting developments 
of what is probably the most perfect method of single-line 
working, that which is known as Tyer’s Electric Tablet System, 
Elsewhere* I have described that system fully, and pointed out 
its superiority over the ordinary method of staff and ticket, 
Suffice it here to say that the line is divided into sections; 
that to every section there is assigned a set of metal tablets 
with the name of the section engraved upon them ; and that no 
train is permitted to pass over any section unless one of the 
corresponding tablets is in the driver’s possession. When the 
section is unoccupied, the whole of the tablets, and when a 
train is in it, all except the one in the driver’s possession, are 
kept in boxes at either end, which are securely locked by an 
electric current. Now the Callander and Oban line mounts a 
steep incline for the first two miles after leaving Oban, and 
then runs along the level for another four miles to Connal Ferny 
station, where the tablet is exchanged for one bearing the name 
of the’?succeeding, Connal Ferry to Taynuilt, section. Up the 
incline the trains often need the assistance of a “ bank” engine, 
which is detached at the top, and returns by itself—or to use the 
technical phrase, “light ”—to Oban. There would, therefore, be 
a possibility that a down train, starting from Connal Ferry as 
soon as the up train had passed, might catch it up and run into 
it before it got back home. To obviate this risk, there has been 
introduced, in addition to the tablet which is carried in the 
ordinary way by the train engine, a staff not unlike a small 
policeman’s truncheon, which is given to the driver of the 
“bank” engine. This staff forms a part of the electric lock 
which closes the tablet-boxes, and the result is therefore that, 
till the “bank” engine has got back to Oban, and returned its 
staff to the box at that end, it is impossible for the signalman at 
Connal Ferry to get a tablet out of his box, so as to send 
forward a down train which may be waiting there. Anotherand 


* ‘Railways of England,’ p. 394. 
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more amusing, except perhaps for the station-masters, if less 
ingenious modificationtis this. A fish or cattle boat may arrive 
at Oban after the line is closed for the night, and it may be 
desirable to send forward its cargo immediately. Arrangements 
have therefore been made by which the act of closing and locking 
the door of the booking office at intermediate stations diverts an 
electric circuit through a bell which is placed in the station- 
master’s bedroom, a current therefore can at any moment be 
sent along the line, which will ring the bells and warn the 
station-masters to get up and make the necessary arrangements 
for working the coming train. 

One of the chief disadvantages of the tablet system is found in 
the fact that it is necessary to stop or at least to slacken speed 
at the various stations to exchange tablets. It is true that on 
some lines, in order that they may be exchanged the more 
speedily, the tablets are hung on wire rings of perhaps a foot in 
diameter, through which driver and signalman respectively thrust 
their arms as the train runs by. But this plan is certainly not 
free from risk. I have never heard of any accident actually 
happening, but it is at least conceivable that a man might be 
knocked down insensible by a disc of metal a couple of pounds 
in weight striking him on the head, that his arm might almost 
be pulled out of the socket, or even that he might be dragged 
under the wheels of the train. On the Great North of Scotland, 
where the tablet system is in use on the newly opened Buckie 
Extension, the locomotive superintendent has accordingly devoted 
much time and thought to the construction of an apparatus 
which should exchange tablets automatically, much in the same 
fashion as the travelling post-office apparatus exchanges mail- 
bags. I had the opportunity of seeing the new invention at 
work on the second day of its performance in public some time 
last May, and being on the engine could watch its action closely. 
Everything worked without a hitch, even the driver expressed 
his approval—and it is no small triumph to win the approval of 
an engine-driver to new-fangled innovations—and I have since 
heard that six months’ experience has only confirmed the first 
impressions, 

Briefly, the apparatus consists of an iron post some five feet in 
height, standing at one end of the platform, just far enough back 
from the rails to clear in safety the engine and carriages of a 
passing train. From the side of the engine, alittle above the 
foot-plate, a corresponding arm, which can be drawn back, and 
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even altogether removed when not in use, projects level with the 
top of the platform post. Both post and arm have sticking out 
on either side of them what looks something like a pair of 
exaggerated tuning-forks, and the two pairs of course correspond 
with one another except that their action is reversed. For the 
pair fixed on the post has strong jaws facing the approaching 
train to receive and grasp firmly the tablet which it brings, while 
the jaws on the other side are much more lightly constructed, 
and hold but loosely the tablet which the train will have to pick 
up. The arm on the engine, on the other hand, has for the 
same reason the jaws in front strong, while those behind are 
weak. Imagine then a train approaching the station. A tablet, 
enclosed in a square envelope of stout india-rubber, is piaced 
both by engine-driver and signalman in the weak, that is the 
delivery, fork. The engine reaches the post, its projecting arm 
sweeps over the top, a sharp click is heard, the delivery forks 
are empty while the two receiving forks have each safely caught 
their tablet, which a moment later is extracted from their tightly 
clenched jaws by the help of a strong brass disgorger. As I saw 
the apparatus at work, when everything was new and the 
operators unfamiliar with their duties, the speed of the train was 
reduced on each occasion to some 15 to 20 miles an hour. But 
now that further experience has been gained, the exchange is 
daily made at what is practically full speed. One point more 
must just be added. Mr. Manson has refused to patent his 
invention, and it may be adopted freely by any company that 
wishes to do so. No pecuniary interests of his own, so he quietly 
replied when I asked the reason, should delay for one hour the 
introduction of an apparatus which he hoped would tend to 
protect railway servants from risk of injury in the discharge of 
their duties. 

The question of single-line working naturally recalls us to 
the Ayrshire and Wigtownshire, with its thirty miles of line all 
single, to which we promised to revert several months ago. 
This plucky little company, which may be taken as the single 
exception proving the rule that in Scotland the small under- 
takings have all been amalgamated into fair-sized systems, has 
a curious history. Its raison d’étre was the construction of a 
line from Girvan in South Ayrshire, the terminus of the 
Glasgow and South Western, to Challoch, where a junction was 
made with the Portpatrick and Wigtownshire, so affording 
direct access from Glasgow to Stranraer and Portpatrick. The 
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line was duly made, but at the cost of £600,000, a sum ridicu- 
lously disproportionate not only to the necessary expense of 
construction but also to the possible returns of the traffic. For 
though the country at either end is fertile enough, the Ayrshire 
and Wigtownshire itself runs through a desert. Mile after mile 
there is scarcely a sign of life, unless it be the wooden labels 
hung at intervals along the telegraph wires to give notice to the 
grouse not to fly too high. If the line was to live at all, it 
would have to exist not by local but by through traffic. And 
that was hardly to be obtained at prices which would more than 
pay for working expenses over so heavy a road. 

From the very first the line was in difficulties. It was 
worked by the Glasgow and South Western, and the South 
Western gave it a service which in its proprietors’ opinion only 
starved the line, but which the South Western in their turn 
declared could not be given by them except at a loss. More 
than once the line was closed altogether. Finally the Court of 
Session ordered it to be sold out and out for what it would 
fetch, The only railway in the neighbourhood, except the 
South Western itself, is the Wigtownshire and Portpatrick, 
which is the joint property of the South Western, the Midland, 
the Caledonian, and the North Western. The joint board 
agreed not to bid, and then it was supposed that the South 
Western would be able to buy the line almost at its own price. 
How much exactly it offered, I cannot say. I was told 
£150,000 on authority which I should have supposed conclusive, 
had I not been assured by another gentleman who ought to 
have been equally well informed that the bid was only 
100,000. Be that as it may, to everybody’s surprise, a 
private syndicate of London capitalists bid £155,000, got the 
line at the price, and what is more, determined to work it 
themselves. From the energy with which they have undertaken 
their task, it is even possible that, with so small a capital, they 
may be able to work it at a fair profit. In that case, the South 
Western, which sooner or later is almost certain to have to buy 
the line, will need to offer a considerable advance on £ 150,000. 

Meanwhile the task is unquestionably an uphill one. It is 
true that Portpatrick is a harbour with a history, as it was in 
former times the route by which the mails were sent to Ireland ; 
and hereafter perhaps, if, after finishing the Channel Tunnel 
and the Eiffel Tower, Sir Edward Watkin has time to turn his 
attention to the subject, it may rise to fame as the starting- 
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point of the new Irish Tunnel to Donaghadee ; but at the 
present moment it is little better than a fishing village. In fact 
the whole place struck me, when I saw it, as very much like a 
large-scale model. There was a toy harbour with a toy break. 
water in front, with the stump of a toy lighthouse upon it, 
Close beside, the walls of a deserted cottage might have been 
made by a very slight stretch of imagination to do duty for the 
ruins of a miniature castle ; while, to complete the illusion, the 
postman, who came to the station to fetch Her Majesty’s mails, 
was a small boy who wheeled away one tiny mail-bag ona 
child’s go-cart. 

Stranraer of course is on a different scale from this, and is a 
place with a considerable Irish trade. At the present moment 
a new steamer for the cross-channel service to Larne is being 
built by Denny of Dumbarton, which is to be nct unlike the 
fine new Ostend boats, and is to maintain a speed of eighteen 
knots an hour. But the traffic of the Stranraer route is to the 
East of Scotland and to England, in fact to anywhere rather 
than to Glasgow. From Glasgow to Belfast the goods traffic 
naturally goes by sea throughout, and if it does not, both the 
Glasgow and South Western and the Caledonian have roads of 
their own, though longer, round by Dumfries ; while passengers 
prefer to join the boats which sail from Ardrossan or Greenock, 
rather than take a long and tedious railway journey, followed by 
a sea passage and then a second change into a train. Moreover, 
the boats leave Stranraer early in the morning to suit the arrival 
of the London night-mails, so that Glasgow passengers would 
need to reach Stranraer over-night, for an attempt that has more 
than once been made to start an express about 6 A.M. from 
Glasgow has had to be abandoned for lack of support. This last 
summer Messrs. Burns, the steamship owners who have mono- 
polized the Glasgow Belfast route for more than half a century, 
put ona splendid new steamer of 4000 horse-power specially 
for passenger traffic, by which it was possible, leaving Glasgow 
at 8 in the morning, to be in Belfast by 1.45 P.M., and on 
the return journey, leaving Belfast at 3 P.M., to reach Glasgow at 
9.40.* So the natural result is that, for all its energy, the little 








* The Cobra was a fine vessel, but she did not quite come up to the 
specified requirements. So Messrs. Burns refused to accept her, except asa 
temporary stop-gap, and the Fairfield yard has got to try its hand again. 
It is understood that the new vessel next summer will probably sail not 
from Gourock but from Ardrossan. And it is worth mention, as a sample 
of the keenness of Scotch competition, that, though both the South Wester 
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Ayrshire and Wigtownshire cannot do much with the through 
Irish traffic. ; 

This would be bad enough, but worse remains behind. There 
is a considerable amount of agricultural produce, cheese more 
especially, sent from the neighbourhood of Stranraer to the 
Glasgow market. Of this, if it were a case of railway competi- 
tion only, the Ayrshire and Wigtownshire ought to get a fair 
share. But here the coasting steamers step in and carry off the 
traffic by offering prices which a railway, and especially one 
working over heavy gradients, cannot afford to take. Con- 
sidering all these disadvantages the energy and enterprise 
which the little line displays is worthy of high commendation. 
It has recently bought some excellent new carriages, and its 
best train runs from Dunragit to Girvan, with four intermediate 
stops and a long “set-back ” into Girvan station, 32 miles in the 
level hour. Travelling by this train the other day, I had a good 
opportunity of seeing how hard a commercial undertaking will 
work for a dividend. A farmer was very anxious to send a 
horse by it to a station at which the train was not booked to 
stop. It was pointed out to him that to take the horse-box 
would delay the train at least five minutes, as the engine would 
have to draw it away on to the other line, and then come back 
and couple up to the carriages. But the man persisted in 
urging his request. So finally the horse-box was attached at 
the tail of the train, a second brake-van being placed behind it 
for safety’s sake, and the one horse and the two vehicles were 
hauled off to New Luce and there detached. The farmer was 
satisfied, and the Ayrshire and the Wigtownshire was richer by 
perhaps five shillings. If every crown is as hardly earned, there 
should not be many people to grudge the new proprietors their 
modest 14 per cent. of dividend. Let those who look forward to 
a millennium of State-owned railways—a body which seems to 
be increasing in numbers in Great Britain at present, though 
curiously enough in Germany, after a decade’s experience of 
State-ownership, the trend of public opinion in all the other 
way—say whether Government officials would be likely to give 
their subjects equal facilities. 

In the first of these articles it was stated that “in universal 








and the Caledonian have railway piers at Ardrossan, it is understood that 
the boat will be run in connection with a Caledonian train service, because 
from the pier of this latter company a vessel can steam straight away, while 
in the case of the South Western it is necessary for her to turn round. 
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and ubiquitous competition is to be found the key-note of the 
Scotch railway system,” and as this statement has since been 
taken by one of the Scotch chairmen as the text of his discourse 
at the half-yearly meeting of his shareholders, perhaps it may 
now be considered as having received an official zmprimatur, 
From that competition there flow naturally two results. On 
the one hand the companies are driven to do their utmost to 
economize in working their traffic. The average proportion of 
the gross earnings absorbed in working expenses is about 
47 per cent. in Scotland as against something like 52 per cent, 
in England. One instance in which economy has been effected 
that must be patent to every traveller in Scotland, is to be 
found in the abolition of second-class. Second-class carriages 
still run all over the Highland line, and on the East Coast and 
West Coast through English trains. But elsewhere they have 
practically ceased to exist. A year or two back they dis- 
appeared from the Edinburgh and Glasgow expresses; this 
summer they were given up on the “ coast” trains from Glasgow. 
The Great North has, it is true, not abandoned second-class, but 
that is for the best possible reason—it never had any. We have 
lately been told on good authority that Sir James Allport, 
though he only succeeded in abolishing second-class on the 
Midland in 1875, urged upon the Sheffield board the propriety 
of adopting such a policy as far back as 1850. Whether it was 
from Sir James that the Great North learnt wisdom, probably 
no one now alive can say, but the fact is certain that the line 
has never possessed any second-class carriages. 

Whether, however, their former habit of charging what 
practically were second-class fares for ordinary third-class 
accommodation was an improvement on the usual practice, is 
a different question. From a “Bradshaw” only ten years old 
one can see that from Aberdeen to Banff, 65 miles, the first-class 
fare was 10s., third-class 7s. 2d., “Government” 4s. 9}d. ; to Boat 
of Garten, 101 miles, the charges were 175. 6a., 12s. 6d., and 
8s. 5d. respectively. In those days there was only one “ Govern- 
ment” train each way in the 24 hours, and as it took 7 hours and 
20 minutes over its 100 miles, it did not much exceed its parlia- 
mentary minimum of 12 miles an hour. Needless to say, nowa- 
days, almost all over the kingdom—the most conspicuous and 
least justifiable exception with which I am acquainted is to be 
found on the Wye Valley section of the Great Western system 
—“ parliamentary ” and “third-class” are convertible terms, and 
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any passenger who knows the distance he is going to travel 
knows, not always the minimum, but certainly the maximum 
number of pence he will have to pay. 

But to come back to the abolition of second-class, for my 
own part I can scarcely doubt that the Scotch companies have 
done wisely. No doubt they have sacrificed a portion of the 
fares of the passengers who formerly went second and now 
travel third, but in return they have done a good deal to 
simplify and to lighten their trains. And this is a very serious 
matter. The question is often discussed as though it were 
merely one of dividing a train into two or three subdivisions. 
In fact a main line train is as a rule composed of portions for, 
say, four different places, and on each portion the company is 
expected to provide accommodation for ordinary passengers, for 
smokers, and latterly also for ladies, of all three classes. Thirty- 
six subdivisions in all, or a good long train, even if one com- 
partment apiece was all that was required. Strike out second- 
class, and you reduce your possible subdivision at one blow 
from thirty-six to twenty-four. It may be said: Why not then 
abolish first-class also, for it pays, if Mr. Findlay’s figures may 
be relied on, even worse than second? The answer is here, not 
that it is theoretically wrong, but that it is practically impossible. 
It would be not a reform but a revolution, and no company 
dare lead the way. The great iron-masters, or coal-owners, or 
manufacturers, who found themselves suddenly compelled to 
travel third-class, would avenge themselves for the discomfort 
by sending tens of thousands of pounds’ worth of traffic by the 
rival line. Besides as long as society in Great Britain is 
organized as it is, it must be admitted that most people would 
find it incongruous, if Lord Salisbury for instance had to travel 
between King’s Cross and Hatfield in a third-class compart- 
ment. With second-class passengers there are no such diffi- 
culties. They are neither distinguished nor influential, and as 
long as compartments—third as well as first—are reserved for 
ladies travelling alone, the only class likely to be in any way 
inconvenienced by the change is amply protected. 

The other result of competition may be said to be the con- 
cession of advantages and facilities even beyond those to which 
we are accustomed on the most liberal lines in England. For 
instance, to meet the steamboat competition, passengers are 
carried every Tuesday and Friday—not in summer only, but all 
the year round—from Edinburgh to Aberdeen, 160 miles, for 
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7s. 6d. All over the Great North system, return tickets are 
issued every Saturday at very little more than single fares for 
the double journey. “Guest tickets” again are a peculiarly 
Scotch institution. Holders of season-tickets, say between 
Glasgow and Largs or Moffat, can obtain batches of return 
tickets for the use of their families or friends coming to stay 
with them at a single fare and a quarter. 

Here are some samples of liberal treatment within my own 
personal knowledge. A gentleman the other day took a 
monthly season-ticket from Glasgow to the sea-side. Two 
days after the ticket was issued he was taken ill, and it was 
over three weeks before he was able to return to business. He 
stated the fact to the company, which at once consented to 
cancel the ticket, and hand him back the money less the 
ordinary return fare for the two days on which it had actually 
been used. Some years since, coming down from England by 
the night-mail, a party of three, of whom I was one, missed the 
connection from Kilmarnock to Ayr, owing to the unpunctuality 
not of the Scotch but of the English company ; and consequently 
we reached our destination about two hours late. More out of 
curiosity to see what he would say than for any other reason, 
I wrote to the general manager of the Glasgow and South 
Western, at that time an entire stranger to me, and laid my 
grievance before him. Next day a reply was despatched, 
expressing regret that the station-master at Kilmarnock had 
not sent us forward “special” at once, and stating that orders 
had been given that this course should always be adopted in 
future. It ought to be added that in this instance the traffic 
is entirely non-competitive. 

As for children, the liberality with which they are treated is 
almost ridiculous. I remember a gentleman going with his wife, 
two nurses, and six children, ranging in age from twelve down to 
three, to spend the day at a place twenty miles away. With the 
full approval of the responsible officials, though the company had 
a right to charge for seven, he took four tickets for the entire 
party. Again, a boy of fourteen at school in Edinburgh came 
down to stop from Saturday to Monday with his people at their 
house in the country, some sixty miles away. He tendered half 
a guest-ticket to the collector, but it was promptly returned, with 
the remark that his father was a season-ticket holder and that was 
quite sufficient. School children indeed make use of the railway 
in Scotland to a much larger extent than is the case in England. 
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It is impossible not to notice the numbers of them who come into 
the country towns every morning and go back again to their 
homes in the afternoon. No doubt, however, this is due to the 
Scotch preference of a day-school over a boarding-school educa- 
tion, quite as much as to the liberality of the railway companies. 

In one respect Scotland is distinctly in advance of England. 
Two of the leading companies have begun to experiment in heat- 
ing their carriages by methods less primitive than the universal 
English hot-water tin. On the Glasgow and South Western 
the waste heat from the roof-lamps of the carriages is the agent 
employed. Above the flame of the lamp is fixed a miniature 
wrought-iron boiler, connected by two small pipes with a reser- 
voir placed below the seat. The hot water from the boiler is 
forced down into the reservoir, whence it drives out the cooler 
water before it, and sends it up to the roof to supply its place. 
In fact, with the exception that in this instance the kitchen fire 
is placed, after the fashion now usually adopted in the most 
luxurious ménages, on the top floor, the system is merely that 
which is adopted for the supply of hot water in every modern 
‘house. The system in use on the Caledonian makes use on the 
other hand of the waste steam of the engine—or rather of so 
much of it as escapes from the cylinder of the Westinghouse 
brake. Iron pipes, connected between the coaches by pieces 
of old worn-out india-rubber brake-hose, run from end to end of 
the train. In each compartment there is, under the seat and 
connected with the train pipe, a pipe four inches in diameter, 
which serves as a radiator. To allow the water as it condenses 
to escape, a tiny hole is made in the bottom of the bend of each 
of the india-rubber connections. This system has now been in 
use for some time on several of the Glasgow suburban trains, 
and the only objection I have heard made to it is, that passengers 
ought to have the power of shutting off the steam when they 
please, as the carriage often gets unpleasantly hot. 

The Caledonian locomotive and carriage works at St. Rollox 
are, however, busied with matters much more serious than 
carriage heating. Merely as engineering shops they are well 
worth a visit. They are not perhaps quite the finest belonging 
to any railway company in Great Britain—that proud position 
probably belongs to the still newer shops of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire at Horwich—and of course they are by no means the 
largest ; but compared to places such as Crewe or Doncaster, 
which consist of the gradual accretions of well-nigh half a 
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century, their spaciousness and general convenience is instantly 
visible. Strangely enough, the most famous Caledonian engine 
—some people might say the most famous engine at present 
running in Great Britain—the wonderful No. 123, which, week 
in, week out, for nearly two years, has taken the Carlisle- 
Edinburgh express up the Beattock “bank,” with its gradient of 
1 in 70 or 80 for 10 miles, at a speed which most lines would term 
express along a dead level—was not built at St. Rollox at all, 
but by the well-known private firm of Neilson, though of course 
to the designs of the Caledonian locomotive superintendent, 
Hitherto, moreover, the type has not been repeated, and No. 123, 
with her 7-foot single drivers, remains so far alone in her class, 
Mr. Drummond’s new engines are all “4-coupled ;” but if he 
expects them to surpass the performance of their predecessor, 
he must be an unusually sanguine man. 

I was behind her the first time that the West Coast went from 
London to Edinburgh in 8 hours. She was booked to cover 
the 1003 miles from Carlisle in 112 minutes, and the railway 
servants themselves declared that the thing was impossible. 
But she did it in 104, and went up the 10 miles from Beattock 
Station to Beattock Summit in 14 minutes, spite of a check 
at the signal half-way up which brought our speed down 
to some 15 miles an hour. Another day, long after the 
excitement of the great “ Race” was over, and when the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow carriages were worked once more on the 
same train, I was on the footplate, when she took a train of ten 
coaches for several miles on end at an average speed of 65 
miles an hour, not down hill but along the level. On this 
occasion we stopped at the foot of the incline for a “ pilot,” and 
including this stop, the 10 miles took 15 minutes. “Now 
that the respective possibilities of West Coast and East Coast 
routes are being somewhat keenly canvassed, it is perhaps worth 
while to point out that the disadvantage to the West Coast 
caused by the existence of this climb of 1000 feet, as compared 
with a similar distance over perfectly level line, cannot at the 
outside be estimated at more than 5 minutes. A disadvantage 
it is, and must remain unquestionably, but not a disadvantage so 
overpowering that it cannot be abundantly compensated else- 
where in the course of a run of 400 or 500 miles. 

There are already a good many of the new type of express 
engine, with 4-coupled 6 feet 6 inches driving-wheels and a 
4-wheeled bogie in front, at work on the line, and they are 
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constantly put to most severe tests ; for no line, take it for all in 
all, hauls as heavy trains over as bad a road at higher speed than 
does the Caledonian. Not only their power but their endurance 
is constantly tested, for it has latterly become an everyday 
thing for the same engine to run right through, for the whole 
240 miles, between Aberdeen and Carlisle. So much so indeed, 
that recently this was done even in the case of the Queen’s 
special. When I was last at St. Rollox, some six months back, 
a batch of six of these engines, with 18-inch cylinders and 
26-inch stroke, was under construction. They were alike in 
every particular except this, that two were to work at a boiler 
pressure of 150 lbs. two at 175 lbs., and two at 200 lbs.—this 
last a pressure that has never hitherto, as far as I am aware, 
been adopted for locomotives. For Mr.- Drummond, who is 
no believer in “compounds,” shares with Mr. Johnson of the 
Midland the opinion, that the unquestioned economy of fuel 
shown by engines of this type is due not to the principle of 
compounding, but to the higher steam-pressure at which they 
are usually worked. Another novel feature which they possess 
is a sanding apparatus, worked not by steam, which is said to be 
liable to condense and so clog the pipes, but by a jet of com- 
pressed air from the Westinghouse pump. These engines have also 
exceptionally large steam-ports, that so the back-pressure of the 
escaping steam, which at extreme speeds mounts up very rapidly 
till it finally absorbs almost the whole power of the engine, may 
be reduced to a minimum. They have just left the shops within 
the last few weeks, and those who are interested in locomotive 
progress will watch their future performances with interest. If 
there are not abundant opportunities of doing so in the course 
of the coming summer, at least the Scotch public will be much 
disappointed of their present expectations. 

Compressed air is turned to another use at St. Rollox, namely 
to help the men in the foundry to make the moulds for their 
castings. By the force of compressed air the two sides of a 
casting-box are brought together in a fraction of the time that 
was needed under the old hand system ; while the turning of a 
tap on a flexible pipe from the air reservoir sends all the 
particles of loose sand away in an instant and spares the 
moulder much unnecessary puffing and blowing. Adjoining 
the locomotive shops there is an establishment which, though its 
like must exist on every railway, has not hitherto, as far as I am 
aware, won for itself a place in railway literature, and that is the 
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grease factory. The importance of this establishment is perhaps 
hardly what it was a few years back, for on passenger carriages 
grease is rapidly being superseded by oil ; for goods and mineral 
trucks, however, it is still indispensable. The reason for the 
difference depends on the difference of the work required. (jl 
is a more perfect lubricant than grease, and therefore renders 
the friction less when the train is actually running. On the 
other hand, it is much thinner and less viscous, so that, when 
the wheel is at rest, it is squeezed out and allows the axle-box 
to come down hard upon the axle, while grease would have left 
a film between. In other words, with grease the friction at the 
first start is much less. Now goods trucks start and stop much 
oftener than passenger carriages ; they stand still for a much 
longer time ; and what is still more important, the engine of a 
goods train is habitually loaded to its full power, and therefore 
has as much as it can do to set its train in motion. Conse- 
quently for goods trucks grease still holds the field, and for the 
use of its 45,000 goods trucks the Caledonian railway manv- 
factures some 600 or 700 tons of grease per annum. 

The ingredients consist of palm-oil, soap, soda, tallow, and a 
small quantity of an extremely fluid white oil which looks not 
unlike the finest castor-oil. They are turned in by barrow-loads 
at a time into a huge boiler. This boiler is jacketed with steam, 
and the inner lining is perforated, so that jets of live steam can 
be admitted all round. More water is added to bring the 
mixture to the proper consistency—thicker or thinner according 
to the weather and the time of year—and then the whole is 
made to boil freely, after which it is drawn off into shallow vats 
and left for a day or two, to cool and harden. Finally it is dug 
out, placed in casks, and sent away down the line to, the different 
goods and mineral depots. 

It was mentioned above that the Caledonian is the owner of 
45,000 trucks. Perhaps it would not be wrong to imagine 
that its shareholders have no reason to rejoice in the fact. 
Theoretically there can be no question that the railway companies 
ought to own the trucks which work over their line. The system 
of private ownership of railway waggons, says the great American 
authority, Professor Hadley, “gives to English freight trains a 
disreputable appearance which contrasts almost ludicrously with 
the solid excellence of the line and buildings. An uninstructed 
observer might readily suppose that the companies had spent all 
their money on the permanent way, and having nothing left for 
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equipment, were tottering on the verge of hopeless bankruptcy.” 
Mr. Hadley further declares, and it would be difficult to contra- 
dict him, that the system “is inconvenient to both railroads and 
shippers. The shippers complain of damage and detention of 
cars ; the railways complain of waste of space and power ; and 
both parties have good ground for their complaints.” He might 
have added that it is highly dangerous to the public safety. 
Spite of inspection and repairs as frequent and as thorough as 
railway companies, with competitors on either side hungering 
for their traffic, dare to enforce, one or two private traders will 
always persist in sending over the railway waggons, which, if 
they had been the property of the railway company, would have 
found their way to the scrap-heap years before. Ninety-nine 
times when these waggons break down no harm is done, except 
that the line is blocked and the traffic disorganized, but the 
hundredth time the break-down comes when a passenger train 
is passing on the opposite line, and a terrible disaster is the 
natural result. 

Professor Hadley ascribes the long continuance of this in- 
defensible system to “ English conservatism,” and “the inertia of 
English business habits.” This perhaps is scarcely an adequate 
explanation. The evil—and it must be remembered that, in the 
case of a large and prosperous coal or iron company working its 
trucks over the line of a small, poverty-stricken railway company, 
it is not an evil at all—can only be stopped by general and 
compulsory legislation. No single railway dare promote a Bill 
to banish private waggons off its line altogether. The thing 
must be done universally or not at all. It is not enough merely 
to offer to buy up the traders’ waggons. This the Midland set 
to work to do some ten years back and allocated a million 
pounds of capital to the operation. But the result has not been 
over-encouraging. They have bought a great many, and, if they 
were not to offend their customers, they had sometimes not to 
be too critical about the prices. Then they had to spend almost 
as much as would have built new waggons in putting the old 
ones into thorough repair. The Caledonian, which followed in 
the Midland footsteps, has had a yet more disappointing ex- 
perience. The traders, having disposed of their old waggons at 
a very satisfactory price, forthwith proceeded to spend the 
money in the purchase of new ones; so that the day when the 
Company will own and be responsible for all the stock which 
runs on its line seems to be just as far off as ever. 

VOL. VIL—NO, XXXVI. 3G 
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There is another charge, which is yet more frequently brought 
by American writers against our railway management in this 
country, and that is the size of our goods waggons. If they 
held 30 tons as in America, instead of 5 or 10 as is the custom 
here (so we have been constantly assured of late in railway 
newspapers by a gentleman who appears to hold a brief for 
the American system), we should be able to work our traffic for 
many millions less per annum than is spent at present. It may 
be so, but, before the change is made, it might be well that we 
should be informed how it is proposed to manipulate a truck 
36 feet long built with steel tubular framing—some people have 
been rude enough to describe it as gas-piping—when it comes 
to hoisting it on board a vessel, as is the custom in Glasgow, 
in order to tip its contents straight into the hold. At St. Rollox, 
at least, the feat is believed to be impossible. Not that they 
are by any means wedded to the old idea of a four-wheeled 
truck. On the contrary they have built a considerable number 
of trucks of a much larger size. These run on six wheels, two of 
which are fixed to the frame in the middle, while the remaining 
pairs are on bogies at either end. The weight is something 
under 10 tons, and the capacity about 15, and the length 26 
feet. Beyond this size, say the Caledonian authorities, it is 
not profitable to go under our insular conditions. 

But we have dwelt perhaps too much on Caledonian 
specialities. Let it, however, be said in excuse, that a writer 
can only describe what he has the opportunity of describing; 
and, be the fault whose it may, I have seen more which merits 
description on the Caledonian system than on that of its great 
rival. Still, before these sketches are brought to a close, we must 
note one most interesting point on the North British railway, an 
extremely ingenious method of electric lighting. As already 
mentioned, that company has a line, known as the City and 
District, running underground across the heart of Glasgow. 
Some of the trains on it start from Edinburgh and work right 
through as far as Helensburgh. For ten minutes they are in 
darkness, for the rest of the three hours in the open day. The 
carriages cannot be left unlighted for the ten minutes ; on the 
other hand, it seems a gratuitous waste to keep lamps burning 
all the time. Here is the system which has been devised in 
order to comply economically with these conditions. 

Through each of the three Glasgow tunnels there is laid a 
centre rail, raised up 44 inches above the ordinary metals and 
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insulated from contact with the ground. This rail is kept 
charged with electricity, generated by the dynamos used for the 
lighting of the Queen Street station, which stands over the top 
of the underground railway. Underneath each carriage is an 
iron pulley with a spring which keeps it in contact with the rail. 
Originally wire brushes were used instead of pulleys, but the 
points of the wires were fused so rapidly that this had to be 
abandoned. The current is led from the pulley through incan- 
descent roof-lamps, then passes down the wheels, and so returns 
along the ordinary rails. There are two lamps in each com- 
partment ; in the first-class compartments both are lit, in the 
third they are so arranged that, though only one is lighted, if the 
one is broken or removed—and two or three are stolen every 
week—the other is automatically thrown into circuit. It should 
be added that the centre rail slopes up at either end very gradu- 
ally from the ground to its full height, to avoid a sudden jerk 
to an advancing train, and that the cost, allowing for interest, 
depreciation, &c., works out to about one penny per hour for 
each lamp actually burning. In practice, they are found to burn 
on an average about one hour per diem. The advantages of the 
system are obvious. Each carriage is independent. Electrically 
lighted and oil-lighted carriages can be mixed up together in the 
same train. The electric lamps can at any moment be taken out 
and ordinary lamps substituted. And last, but by no means 
least, neither guard nor driver—both of whom have usually quite 
enough to do as it is—need to pay the smallest attention to 
the matter. 

Here these notes end. Having sketched what seemed of 
most general interest on the Scotch Railways as they are to-day, 
it only remains for the writer to add that, to judge by present 
indications, if any one chooses to go over the same ground again 
a very few years hence, he will find the circumstances vastly 
altered from the position of affairs in the year 1889. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 
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IN the life of a famous building, as in the life of a man, there 
are crises and turning-points which irresistibly invite a survey 
of its past history. We have now reached such a turning-point 
in the life of Holland House, “once celebrated for its rare 
attractions to the furthest ends of the civilized world, and now 
silent and desolate as the grave.” And as the old order changes, 
yielding place to new, a few words of fond and grateful com- 
memoration may not be out of place, even though the writer is 
painfully aware that in attempting them he challenges danger- 
ous comparison with Lord Macaulay on the one hand, and the 
numerous and gifted descendants of Pennialinus on the other. 
All Londoners and most of their country cousins have seen 
on their right hand as they journey from Kensington to 
Hammersmith, within two miles of Hyde Park Corner, a 
Jacobean palace of red brick and white stone, standing 
secluded from the dust and traffic of the high road, in the 
midst of gardens and hay-fields and forest-trees. This is 
Holland House, and no private dwelling in London better 
deserves or more richly repays the attention of the artist or the 
historian. Some portion of its foundation seems to date from 
the “spacious times of great Elizabeth,” but in the main features 
of its architecture and elevation, in its profusion of pinnacles 
and turrets and porticoes and arcades, it recalls the handiwork 
of that mysterious artist, John of Padua, and is worthy to rank 
with Longleat and Wollaton and Burleigh. Rightly considered, 
the very fabric is a history, and embodies in concrete and visible 
form the spirit of the age which gave it birth. In its solid and 
substantial strength, in its ample scope, in its accessibility to 
light and air, and in its complete freedom from the dim, religious 
mysticism of medieval architecture, Holland House is a true 
product of the age of the Reformation. In its richness of super- 
added ornament, its perfect adaptation to the requirements of a 
stately and luxurious life, and its constant suggestions of Italian 
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influence, it presents the most characteristic features of the 
gorgeous Renaissance. To study the general character and 
successive modifications of its internal equipment and decoration 
is to trace the rise and progress of domestic and social civili- 
zation. Its collection of pictures, of every school and in every 
style, recalls the days when to be a great nobleman was to be a 
patron of the arts. The celebrated Library was formed in an 
age when every fine gentleman was, or wished to be thought, a 
scholar. China from France and Germany, glass from Venice, 
and hangings from Spain, are the spoils of many a grand tour, 
undertaken at a time when one of the chief, and most creditable, 
uses of great wealth was to secure its possessors a liberal 
education. 

Every hall and gallery is associated with famous names. The 
Gilt-room was decorated as we now see it for a ball given in 
honour of Charles I. In one chamber Vandyke painted ; in 
another Atterbury schemed. In what is now the dining-room 
Addison “breathed his last, having sent for his stepson, Lord 
Warwick, to see in what peace a Christian can die,” though 
Horace Walpole characteristically remarks, “ unluckily, he died 
of Brandy.” In a field belonging to Holland House, Oliver 
Cromwell held secret conference with Ireton, whose deafness 
made confidential conversation impossible in more frequented 
places. In the pleasure-grounds George III. courted Lady 
Sarah Lennox. In the kitchen-garden Colonel Best shot Lord 
Camelford. In days comparatively recent, the famous Library 
has heard the conversation of Sheridan and Byron; of Blanco 
White and Dr. Parr ; of Lord Jeffrey and Sir Humphry Davy 
and Hookham Frere ; of Grattan and Curran, and Romilly and 
Washington Irving; of Calonne and Madame de Staél ; of 
Luttrell and Sydney Smith and Lord Macaulay. Here Samuel 
Rogers, intent on discovering the authorship of “ Junius’s Letters,” 
ventured to inquire of old Sir Philip Francis if he “might ask 
him a rather delicate question,” and received the discouraging 
but significant reply, “at your peril, sir, at your peril.” Here 
Wilkie “ gazed with modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti ; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a 
quotation ; while Talleyrand related his conversations with 
Barras at the Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field 
of Austerlitz.” But all this belongs to a remote and splendid 
past. The future fate of this most noble and interesting house 
is wrapped in uncertainty. “Yet a few years, and the shades 
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and structures may follow their illustrious masters. The 
wonderful city which, ancient and gigantic as it is, still continues 
to grow as fast as a young town of logwood by a water-privilege 
in Michigan, may soon displace those turrets and gardens which 

are associated with so much that is interesting and noble, with 

the courtly munificence of Rich, with the loves of Ormonde, with 

the counsels of Cromwell, with the death of Addison. The time 

is coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the last survivors of our 

generation, will in vain seek, amidst new streets, and squares, and 

railway stations, for the site of that dwelling which was in their 

youth the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and 

poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen. They will re. 

member, with strange tenderness, many objects once familiar to 

them ; the avenue and the terrace, the busts and the paintings, 

the carving, the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes, 

With peculiar fondness they will recall that venerable chamber, 

in which all the antique gravity of a college library was s 

singularly blended with all that female grace and wit could 

desire to embellish a drawing-room. They will recollect, not 

unmoved, the shelves loaded with the varied learning of many , 
lands and many ages, and those portraits in which were preserved 

the features of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations 

They will recollect how many men who have guided the politics 

of Europe, who have moved great assemblies by reason and 

eloquence, who put life into bronze and canvas, or who have left 

to posterity things so written as it shall not willingly let them 

die, were there mixed with all that was loveliest and gayest in 

the society of the most splendid of capitals.” 

These words of beautiful but gloomy vaticination were 
penned nearly fifty years ago, and the process of fulfilment, 
though it has not advanced far, has indeed begun. Holland 
Park and Melbury Road have trenched upon the sacred domain, 
the shades which once sheltered fallen Bonapartes and exiled 
Bourbons have afforded a lodging to the captive Cetewayo. 

But here, we trust, the course of desecration will be arrested, 
and, though shorn of some of its circumjacent glories, the fabric 
of Holland House will remain untouched. Most earnestly must 
all lovers of art and history re-echo the benediction which 
Hookham Frere traced with a diamond on the turret-window :— 

“ May neither fire destroy nor waste impair, 


Nor time consume thee till the twentieth Heir. 
May Taste respect thee, and may Fashion spare.” 
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If we turn for an instant from the material aspect of Holland 
House to the annals of those who have inhabited it, we see in 
them a curious illustration of the processes by which the 
greatness of English families is built up. 

Its founder was Sir William Cope, a courtier of James I., and 
his daughter and heiress, Isabel Cope, carried “ Cope Castle,” as 
it was then called, into the family of her husband, Sir Henry 
Rich. The Riches were of the new nobility. An opulent 
mercer of the time of Henry VI. was great-grandfather to 
Richard, Lord Rich, Lord Chancellor in the reign of Edward VI. 
Lord Rich’s grandson was made Earl of Warwick, and his 
second son, Sir Henry Rich, was created Lord Kensington in 
honour of his marriage with Isabel Cope, the heiress of 
Kensington. He was subsequently made Earl of Holland, and 
conferred his name on Cope Castle, which henceforth was 
known as Holland House. In the strife between Charles and 
the Parliament, Lord Holland took a devious and unfortunate 
course, which eventually conducted him to the scaffold. The 
second Earl of Holland, succeeding his cousin, became also 
Earl of Warwick. It was his son’s wife, the Countess of 
Warwick, who married Addison. Her son was the last Earl of 
Warwick and Kensington, and, on his death without issue, his 
estates at Kensington passed to his cousin, William Edwardes, 
a Welsh squire, and ancestor of the present Lord Kensington. 
From the time of the Restoration to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Holland House was occasionally let. William Penn 
was one of its tenants. William III. actually inspected it with 
a view to purchase. In 1749 it was let, at arent of £182 16s. od. 
a year, to Henry Fox, first Lord Holland of the second creation, 
who bought it in 1767. 

Here, for the second time in its history, Holland House passed 
into the hands of a new family. Stephen Fox, father of the 
first Earl of Ilchester and the first Lord Holland, began life 
as a choirboy in Salisbury Cathedral. He early attracted the 
friendly notice of Bishop Duppa, who laid the foundations of his 
fortunes. His eldest son, Henry Fox, a prominent politician under 
George II. and III., was elevated to the peerage by the name 
of the noble house which he had bought, and which again had 
acquired its designation from its previous owner. Henry Lord 
Holland was the father of Stephen Lord Holland, and of 
Charles James Fox, and the grandfather of Henry Richard Lord 
Holland, who made Holland House so famous as a resort of 
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distinguished and accomplished men in the early part of this 
century. That most genial of hosts was succeeded by his 
son, the last Lord Holland, on whose death, in 1859, Holland 
House passed into the hands of his widow, Mary Augusta, Lady 
Holland, who died, deeply and widely lamented, on the 23rd of 
September last. 

As the last bearer of an historic name, and herself one of 
the most charming and accomplished women of her time, the 
character and career of Lady Holland demand at least some 
brief record, in connection with the famous house of which for 
more than half a century she was the most conspicuous ornament, 

Lady Mary Augusta Coventry was the daughter of the 8th 
Earl of Coventry. She was born in 1812, and was brought up 
to a great extent on the Continent, where she formed many of 
the most binding ties of her life, and contracted habits of thought, 
sentiment, and conduct quite unlike those which characterize the 
general run of home-keeping Englishwomen. In 1833 Lady 
Mary Coventry married the Hon. Henry Edward Fox, afterwards 
fourth and last Lord Holland, and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Tuscany. From the time of her marriage Lady Holland 
lived principally in Italy, and though, after her husband’s suc- 
cession to his father’s title and fortune, they spent some part 
of each year in England, still they always considered Naples 
their home. There they formed and maintained their most 
intimate friendships, and there they were continually surrounded 
by the society which they so peculiarly enjoyed. Their foreign 
associations were made all the stronger by the fact that they 
had both joined the Roman Catholic Church. After Lord 
Holland’s death in 1859 his widow was left with full control of 
all his fortune, including Holland House and St. Anne’s Hill— 
a delightful villa near Chertsey, stored with memorials and relics 
of Mr. Fox. Between these two homes, most unlike but each 
perfect in its way, Lady Holland spent the summer months, 
returning for the winter to Naples. For some years past, however, 
she had not been strong enough for the long journey to Italy, 
and she had lived entirely in England, except for an annual 
visit to some German watering-place. 

The greater part of the year was spent at St. Anne’s Hill, 
where she greatly enjoyed a constant succession of visitors from 
London. For about two months of the late summer and early 
autumn she lived at Holland House, and there her hospitalities 
were among the most graceful and delightful incidents of social 
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life. For many years her annual garden-parties were unique in 
their charm, combining all the solemn dignity which clings to 
one of the most historical of English houses with the fantastic 
grace and sprightly merriment of an Italian festa. Failing 
strength had brought these large parties to an end; but when- 
ever Lady Holland was known to be in London, even in the 
desolate months of August and September, her shrine never 
lacked its devotees. Diplomatists of every nation found a 
second home at Holland House. To its hospitable doors every 
distinguished foreigner gravitated by a natural law. Some of 
the most accomplished of the older men of London were 
habitual guests, and conversation not unworthy of the great 
traditions of the House was to be heard at those delightful 
dinners, un-English in every detail of their composition and 
service, where half the dishes were French and half Italian, where 
every European language was spoken in turn, and where the 
gentlemen returned to the drawing-room simultaneously with 
the ladies, who did not disdain the peptic aid of a cigarette. 

The dining-room of Holland House has certainly seen some 
strange vicissitudes of social manners. It has witnessed the 
change from the coarseness of the days when Horace Walpole 
described the fracture of the French Ambassador’s arm as an 
ordinary incident of an after-dinner romp ; when to drink oneself 
blind drunk was not a vice, but an accomplishment ; or even when, 
in more recent times, an imperious hostess ordered Sydney 
Smith to pick up her handkerchief, and stopped Macaulay’s 
conversation by telling him that “we have had enough of that ;”” 
to the finished courtesy, the exquisite refinement, the unfailing 
consideration for others’ feelings, and the cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies which formed the natural and necessary environment 
of the last Lady Holland. 

As years went on, and the fatigues of hospitality began to tell 
increasingly on her strength, Lady Holland lived less and less 
at Holland House, and not long ago a speculative builder 
approached her with what would have been to most people a 
tempting offer. He proposed to buy the reversion of the house, 
with its gardens, park, and farm, for half a million sterling. 
Lady Holland’s reply was worthy of herself. She said that she 
belonged to the house of Fox, not by birth, but only by 
marriage, and that Holland House, with all its splendid asso- 
ciations, should not, by her act, pass out of the family which had 
made it famous. It now reverts to Lord IIchester, who 
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represents the family of Fox in the male line, and St. Anne’s 
Hill passes to the Dowager Lady Lilford, sister of the late Lord 
Holland. 

One touch of personal description may not unfitly close this 
sketch. Mary, Lady Holland, was one of the smallest of 
women, less than five feet high, exceedingly slender, with the 
most exquisite hands and feet. Her features were pronounced 
and sharply cut. Her rich dark hair retained its colour to the 
last. But her most marked trait was the extraordinary bright- 
ness of her piercing eyes. They sparkled and flashed like a 
girl’s, and when she smiled they lit up her face with a peculiarly 
bewitching expression. In latter years she never laid aside her 
“customary suit of solemn black,” and a cap, which, to quote 
Lord Beaconfield, “should have been immortalized by Mieris 
or Gerard Douw.” 

In mind Lady Holland was singularly vivacious. Her mental 
gaze was of the most penetrating power. She saw through 
unreality, vanity, and pretence at a glance ; but was full of the 
most genial charity towards mere error, ignorance, or indiscretion. 
She was extremely quick in repartee, loved a joke, and had a 
peculiarly keen appreciation of whatever was fine in character, 
conversation, art, or literature. For some years she suffered 
grievously ; but her patience and courage in bearing pain, her 
anxiety that it should not distress other people, and her bright 
cheerfulness in forgetting it, were models to all like sufferers. 
In character she was one of the justest, kindest, and most 
generous of women; the sworn enemy of all cruelty and 
harshness ; and the most faithful and affectionate of friends. All 
who knew her will join, without distinction of creed, in the 
beautiful benediction of the Church in which she lived and died: 





“ Requiem zternam dona ei, Domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat ei.” 
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Is rural England relapsing into wildness? is a question which 
many people have been asking during the past twelve months. 
For it seems hardly consistent with a growing density of 
population that owners and tenants of land should have to 
combine, in order to offer rewards to the slayer of wild creatures. 
It was considered an astonishing thing when it was first realized 
that the European rabbit was becoming a plague to Australia, 
that the Scotch thistle was spreading over Canada, and that the 
grain fields of California were being ravaged by the English 
sparrow. But that the same bird, with the rook and the wood- 
pigeon, was becoming a serious pest in England, or that the 
farmer had more than the usual reason for complaining of its 
petty pilfering, was quite incredible. However, it is in North 
Northumberland, was the comforting reflection, and the county 
always was wild. And yet those who know the district need not 
be told how well cultivated it is. There are hills, it is true, but 
the only complaint one hears on the green slopes or in the rocky 
glens of the Cheviots is that bird-stuffers are exterminating the 
rarest of the birds. No more is the golden eagle to be seen 
soaring over Hedgehope, the hen-harrier is driven away, and the 
peregrine falcon and the raven have only Henhole left as their 
last citadel. There are moors, bogs, and mosses too ; but, as more 
of them are annually riven up by the ploughshare, the curlew 
flies further and further away to the undrained wastes, where his 
desolate cry fits in with the desolate scenery. But whoever will 
climb to the top of “Dark Flodden,” or even to the soft and 
mossy greensward in front of Sibyl Grey’s well, where the water 
is still as pure as when Scott was there, will have before him, as 
he stands with his back to Howson and the Cheviots, a valley 
as fertile as any in England, that through which “the deep and 
sullen Till” winds and twists till it reaches the Tweed. On 
either side, all the way from Wooler to Milfield, fruitful farms 
form its banks. There the rook war has raged most furiously. 
From inquiries which have been made by myself and others, 
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it seems beyond dispute that in every agricultural district of 
England, except those which are closely adjacent to the large 
towns, there isan increase of bird life exactly similar to that in 
Northumberland. A glance at the causes of this will aid us in 
realizing, what we have all known for a long time, that very 
marked changes are stealing over the face of rural England. 
The facts themselves are hardly open to dispute, and may be 
verified by the most fleeting visitor to the country. One does 
not need to be very old to remember the time, for instance, 
when a tame starling was a curiosity, and when a starling’s nest 
was as much of a discovery as a magpie’s is now. If a young 
bird were caught, its tongue was cut with a silver sixpence, and 
if the owner rose at daybreak, it, as a mysterious consequence of 
this operation—as necessary as docking a mouse of its tail 
to tame it—learned to speak. But whoever wishes starlings 
now may have them by millions. I have seen a_forty- 
acre field black nearly from fence to fence with them, and 
almost every sheep in a flock of hundreds with one on his head 
hunting for ticks. The increase of sparrows is not less manifest. 
Where once they could all rest comfortably in the roof of the 
cartshed, or under the eaves of the cottages, or among the 
thatch of the great farmhouse, they are now obliged to send 
colonies out in every direction. They have ousted the poor 
swallows from their nests of mud in the corners of the window; 
long before the martins arrived they had taken possession of 
the holes they used to build in ; and there is a high thorn hedge 
between the paddock and the wheatfield which, from end to end, 
showed in spring a continuous jagged line of their slovenly straw- 
and-feather nests. As soon as the corn ripens they muster in 
myriads, and, wherever a field of grain is bounded by a thick 
hedge to which they can retreat, ravage the borders and 
headlands till there is nothing left but chaff. When scared, they 
first fly to the hedge, changing its green to a mass of brown 
feathers, and then, if a shot is fired, fly off to another part of the 
field. That wood-pigeons, individually the most destructive of 
all winged pests, for they will devour almost their own weight in 
corn, have increased to an equal extent, is less capable of proof, 
as they nest singly, and one cannot number the flocks of them. 
They come over here, lean and hungry, from the Norwegian 
forests, and speedily grow so large and fat, that at the end of 
the season they cannot make up their minds to return. 

But the great enemy of the farmer is the rook. He is not 
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such a glutton as the wood-pigeon, and varies his food more, but 
what he wants in eating capacity he makes up in numbers. Of 
the multiplication of rooks all over the country during the last 
ten or fifteen years there is full and abundant evidence. 
Exactly the same thing has happened in Scotland and the Mid- 
lands and North of England. As is well known, there are two 
kinds of nesting-places known respectively as winter and summer 
rookeries. The former may be regarded as the bird’s legitimate 
home, and the ancestral rookery is an adjunct to a country house 
which no one would like to be destroyed. To many who are 
neither poets nor painters there is no music sweeter than the first 
cawings of the young rooks on a May morning, or the harsher 
notes of their elders as they tumble and scream in the park, in 
anticipation of the strong October wind which is coming to 
sweep the withering leaves from lime and chestnut ; or when, still 
later, the bare and leafless twigs stand out like a black tracery 
against a clear December sky, they hold a parliament on the 
tree-tops. These oid rookeries they never desert all the year 
round, and often in the late autumn a careful mother-crow will 
be seen mending the house which wind or accident has damaged. 
But the summer rookeries have been erected merely to accom- 
modate the surplus population. As soon as the breeding season 
is over they are deserted, parents and children alike joining the 
huge flock which nightly the “ many wintered ” chief leads back 
to the ancient roosting-place. Now the farmer, who in his 
patient way is willing to put up with a moderate amount of 
thieving, and who regards the hall or castle rookery as being, 
like the weather, a burden to be borne, loses patience when he 
finds the rooks encroaching in all directions. And within the past 
few years they have done this to right and left. New rookeries 
have been established by the score, until in some districts there 
is scarcely a strip of plantation or a clump of trees without nests 
on it. If undisturbed, these annually grow larger, until, as in the 
old rookery, there is hardly a branch without a nest on it. 

It would be more difficult to assign a reason for this pheno- 
menal prosperity of wild life were not the only exceptions to it 
those species which the gamekeeper keeps in check. There are 
not more magpies, hawks, ravens or carrion crows now than there 
used to be, but that is because he is continually reducing their 
numbers, never missing an opportunity of killing them in the 
fields, and watching by their nests in spring to shoot the parent 
birds, And the very efficiency with which this work is done 
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accounts in some measure for the increase of the smaller singing 
birds, the lark and the redbreast, finches—including even the 
once rare and delicate bull-finch and the gold-finch whenever it 
can find thistledown—linnets—green linnets may be seen in flocks 
almost rivalling the starlings—blackbirds, thrushes and others, 
Indeed, in some districts he does his work too well, as in those 
where, owing to an absurd notion that owls steal eggs and kill 
young game, these useful birds were shot down, until rats and 
mice have grown so numerous in the hedgerows, that game- 
preservers find it difficult to protect the eggs of pheasants and 
partridges from them. A chapter from the recent history of the 
squirrel may be adduced to prove that, unless extraordinary 
measures are taken, the present conditions are favourable to an 
inordinate increase of wild life in rural England. A Northumbrian 
landowner, Mr. George Grey of Milfield, writes to me: “ This 
country did not suffer from squirrels until about fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and I have heard old men say that they remembered 
when a squirrel here would have been looked upon as a rare 
animal.” They have, however, increased to such an extent that 
game-keepers for the last five years have had strict orders to 
shoot them, owing to the injury they do to fir-trees. “ Nearly 
every Scotch fir in the Fenton Hill Wood,” says Mr. Grey, “ some 
mile and a half long, which my father planted, is ruined and will 
have to be cut down. The young plantations at Ewart Wilder- 
ness are similarly destroyed.” 

Now it is obvious that there must be some very cogent reason 
for all this. Only ten or twelve years ago, before the Wild Birds 
Protection Act was passed, it used to be urged that English 
woods and fields would soon be bereft of their fauna. To some 
extent, no doubt, the change is to be ascribed to that measure. 
Yet not wholly, for a glance over the schedule will show that it 
has been powerless to protect rare species, such as the golden 
oriole, from the bird-stuffer, and those which have flourished most 
amazingly are not therein mentioned. There are more potent 
causes, one of which, no doubt, is the stringency with which gun- 
licences are issued. Of old, that graceless ne’er-do-weel, the 
village sportsman, exercised a considerable control over the 
feathered and furred population within his range. At night he 
confined himself to game; but in the daytime, when he sallied 
forth to prove the virtues of his ancient muzzle-loader, he was 
not particular what he fired at. Whatever could move, whether 
on foot or wings, served as a target. And on Easter Monday, 
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Christmas, or any other holiday, he took part in shooting com- 
petitions at the village in which small birds served instead of 
pigeons. The rook season was his carnival, for, although pro- 
hibited from visiting the large rookeries, there were many outlying 
plantations free from restriction. But the town-loafers, who are 
now almost the only poachers, when they make their expeditions 
in a dog-cart, are too intent on business to pay the slightest 
regard to anything but the partridges and pheasants they are in 
search of. 

There is, however, a stronger reason yet for the growth of 
wild life and the decadence of the village poacher. Need it be 
said that it is the gradual depopulation of the rural districts ? 
Rustics are getting over the mad infatuation for the city 
which caused so many of them a few years ago to forsake the 
plough to be barmen in public-houses, porters in large shops, or 
to follow their calling in great towns. They have felt the pinch 
of hunger as unemployed, they have endured the privation of 
strikes, and they have made acquaintance with the horror and 
misery of the slums. Broken-hearted and palefaged, many of 
them have found their way back to the hamiets they came from, 
to spread such accounts as to effectually destroy any remaining 
illusion in regard to the big wages obtainable in cities, Yet 
they are forced away by an inevitable law. Not in one district 
alone, but everywhere, one sees the same thing. Ever more and 
more land thrown into grass, ever more and more machinery 
introduced, ever less and less need for men. A single shepherd 
now suffices where formerly several labourers had employment, 
not only for themselves but their families. Even the mechanics, 
the blacksmith, joiner, and wheelwright, who lived by mending 
the simple thrashing-machines and other gear at the neigh- 
bouring steadings, find their occupation gone, and the odd man 
who eked out a living by doing a job here and a job there has 
had to emigrate for want of work. His very children, who 
gleaned the wheat and barley fields, find their labour in vain 
when they have to follow a low-cutting reaper and a clean- 
gathering horse-rake. And the birds and beasts have gained by 
this change. In the wide grassy solitude there is none to disturb 
them as they breed and rear their young. For the inhabitants of 
out-of-the-way hamlets—who were partly the restless outcasts of 
the parish, partly those who had no regular employment, and 
largely men with many idle days—were extremely destructive. 
This was owing not only to their own poaching and shooting 
proclivities, but they had terriers and lurchers which nearly lived 
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in the fields, and half-wild cats which did equal damage, and 
wholly wild boys and girls who harried the nests in the hedge- 
rows and brought in the water-hen’s eggs from the river, and 
the wood-pigeon’s eggs from the wood, and who “ speeled ” the 
great trees and despoiled the rookeries. As these gradually 
move away, only the more steady and respectable classes remain, 
an illustration of which I saw some time ago. I was staying 
with a friend who wished a summer rookery destroyed. Ten 
years ago his game-keeper had to watch it on account of the 
boys from the village, who spoiled the trees with their climbing. 
Naturally enough, he thought he had only to send for some of 
these imps, and, by offering a small reward, have the nests flung 
down. He did so, but, though several came, not one could 
swarm up the trees. The art was forgotten. Is it any wonder 
that in these vastly changed conditions English wild life should 
flourish as it has never done before, should flourish until it 
threatens to overrun agriculture and inflict upon it losses serious 
enough to make the farmer look round him for a remedy ? 

It is frequently asserted by those who have no pecuniary 
interest in the matter that it is a mistake to kill the rook, 
inasmuch as it is so useful an aid towards ridding the land of 
grubs, and many controversies have arisen on this point. The 
belief, however, seems grounded on observations made many 
years ago. <A rook’s appetite, like that of other creatures, is 
adaptable. When there were fewer birds and more arable land, 
it is possible that he could find nearly enough worms to live 
upon. Latterly he has approximated to the carrion crow in his 
tastes, and become omnivorous. During the past year I have 
had occasion to test his diet in a variety of ways, and the results 
are surprising. That the rook will kill and eat young chickens 
and ducklings, that it will hunt young partridges along a hedge- 
row and make off with unfledged pheasants, that it will kill 
small birds when it can catch them and carry off the eggs of a 
fowl which has made its nest away from the run, are facts of 
common observation. During the breeding season a rook was 
seen to carry off a nest-egg of earthenware to its young in the 
rookery close to the manor-house. If any doubt had remained 
as to the identity of the depredators—and town naturalists are 
always ready to assert that country people don’t know the 
difference between the rook and the carrion crow—it was speedily 
set at rest. A steel trap baited either with eggs or dead birds 
was set, and the rooks easily taken. Indeed the old method of 
taking hawks or carrion crows by means of a trap set on the top 
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of a high pole and baited with eggs—which used to be so 
effectual a quarter of a century ago—is now useless, owing to 
the fact that the hungry and numerous rooks take the bait so 
greedily as not to give the others a chance of being captured. 
It would seem, therefore, that the rook is rapidly developing 
into more of a bird of prey than he has ever been before. 

Yet that is not the main ground of the farmer’s complaint. 
This is the damage done to his crops. The ravages go on from 
year’s end to year’s end. Last spring, when the seed corn was 
just being put in the soil, we shot great numbers, and examined 
their gizzards to find that not one in ten had a worm in it, while 
nearly all the rest were full of the barley, wheat and oats from 
which the farmer expected a manifold return. Further on in 
the season, when the first green spear-points were being thrust 
through the damp mould, the rooks seeking for worms would 
run their bills along the tiny drills, and in their search up- 
root the sprouting grain and leave it to wither in the sun. 
During the period which intervenes between seedtime and 
harvest, when the land is all green with unshot corn and grass 
ready for the mower, and potatoes and turnips are just appearing 
above the ground, there is no agricultural produce to steal, and 
the rook is thrown almost entirely upon grubs for existence. It 
is then he develops his carnivorous propensities, for there are 
families to support, and barn-yards and game-preserves are 
raided. But in my opinion the rooks are often half-starved in 
Midsummer, especially if the season be a hot one. Ina dry June 
or July, if shot when digging for food in a bit of old pasture or 
in a gravel pit or dry ditch, their stomachs are as empty and 
their bodies as lean as they are in the heart of a hard winter. 
But as soon as the grain begins to grow yellow, and when the 
sheaves are nearly ready for the leading-cart, they soon become 
fat and plump again. At that period the crops examined with a 
microscope showed in almost every case nothing but grain, and 
that of the finest kind. Nor is this the only tribute they exact 
from the harvest field. ‘When the winter frosts come, and the 
grubs dive underground to escape it, and the land is all hard, 
they approach the stackyard and tear off the covering of the 
stacks, till they reach the corn, leaving, as they do so, holes, which 
if not stopped before the rain comes will be ruinous. At that 
time, too, they do incalculable mischief in the turnip-fields, for 
every root which has its skin broken by their strong bills wil 
fall a prey to the frost. In this way whole drills and fields are 
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often destroyed. The rook is also very fond of potatoes. Some 
naturalists say he works along the drills only for grubs, but, if 
watched, he will soon be noticed making off with a tuber in his 
mouth, flying off to his nest with the seed-potatoes in spring, and 
fighting with his comrades for the best of the young ones later 
in the year. 

Taking all these things into consideration, and still giving the 
rook all the credit due to him for killing grubs, the farmer holds 
that the blackmail exacted is out of all proportion to the 
protection given. The lime, vitriolized bone and other manures 
which he uses, are much more effective grub-destroyers than the 
birds, and help the crops instead of damaging them. It is not as 
in the days when stable manure—with which grubs were actually 
carried to the land—was in common use. Among the farmers 
and proprietors in North Northumberland there was therefore 
practical unanimity, when it was proposed that extraordinary 
measures should be taken to cope with the extraordinary 
multiplication of the enemy. This was the origin of the 
“ Association for controlling the numbers of Rooks, Sparrows and 
Wood-pigeons.” It was a calumny to say that extermination 
ever was contemplated. Indeed the very names of the members, 
many of whom had more than a local reputation as sportsmen, 
offered a sufficient guarantee that no effort would be made to 
reduce the number of species of English birds. At a meeting 
held on the 15th of February of the present year, the following 
rules, which I give in a summarized form, were adopted. 

That each occupier of land be asked to pay one halfpenny 
per acre of arable land, the owners to be asked to subscribe as 
may seem best to them. (To this request a very liberal response 
has been made.) 

The Association to provide ammunition free of cost, and to 
pay twopence for each old rook killed, and twopence per dozen 
for sparrows’ eggs. 

Committees were appointed in each County Council Division 
to have the work carried on, and to them shot rooks and 
sparrows’ eggs were to be taken, 

Owners of rookeries were to appoint their own men to shoot. 

It was not judged necessary to offer any reward for killing 
wood-pigeons, as, for obvious reasons, many proprietors had 
scruples about giving permission. To sum up the results a 
briefly as possible up to the end of August—practically the end 
of the year—10,650 cartridges were issued, besides powder, shot, 


caps, and wads for the muzzle-loaders. Claims were made and fj 
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recognized for the killing of 4263 old rooks and the destruction 
of 2734 dozen sparrows’ eggs. But this does not represent half 
the work done by the members. In the early portion of the 
year it was customary to station men at various parts of the 
large rookeries at night, to shoot the old birds as they came home 
to roost for the evening. The party was usually composed of 
the gamekeepers from several adjacent estates, and on these 
occasions the proprietor provided ammunition, and no claim was 
made for the birds killed. Over 5000 old rooks were killed in 
this way. Thus, nearly 10,000 old rooks, besides young ones, 
have been destroyed. It can hardly be said that they are 
missed. To all appearance there are just as many as ever in 
the fields and plantations ; but it will not be possible to esti- 
mate the diminution until next breeding season, when it will 
be interesting to observe if the nests are rebuilt in the summer 
rookeries where they have been destroyed. Some favourite 
rookeries, from sentimental and other reasons, have not been 
shot at all; probably they will next year be increased in size. 
What is to be noticed, however, is the very much greater 
shyness of those which remain. The alacrity with which a flock 
of old rooks would disappear from a field to which a man with a 
gun came was always proverbial, but now it is a difficult matter 
to get within sight of them at all. The labours of the little boy 
employed by the farmer to scare them with a wooden clapper 
have been very much lightened. 

Why the rook war will be most closely watched in future, 
however, will be to notice how far it extends to other countries. 
That it should begin in Northumberland was only natural, but 
the conditions which obtain there exist more or less in all other 
counties. From every part there is a stream of migrants 
making townward and leaving a solitude in the fields. Every- 
where grazing is being substituted for arable culture, and there 
is no prospect of this ceasing as long as corn is imported so 
cheaply from abroad. Not in one place alone have the gun- 
licenses had the effect of practically exterminating the amateur 
sportsman of the village or hamlet, and reducing the number of 
rural as distinguished from town poachers. The vast increase 
of wild life, interesting as it is in itself, is still more important as 
a symptom of these changes. If they continue, they will result 
in an entire revolution in what we have hitherto considered the 
Most salient features in English country life. 

ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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HK bighland School Forty 
Dears Ego. 


OF all the pictures imprinted on one’s memory the most vivid 
are, I think, those which recall the scenes and events of one’s 
boyhood from the age of seven to the age of sixteen. At the 
present moment, as I write, I can summon with almost startling 
distinctness a picture of the school into which I was first led, 
forty years ago, at the age of eight, by my widowed mother, and 
of the sixty or seventy schoolboys who directed their inquisitive 
eyes towards us as we entered. It was winter, and a fire was 
burning brightly on the left-hand side, rather more than half- 
way up the schoolroom, and a short distance from the school- 
master’s desk, an elevated structure, not unlike a pulpit, which 
had to be ascended by four steps. On a form without a back 
along the wall opposite the door and facing us were a dozen 
little fellows of about my own age, with their arms round 
each other’s necks and swaying their bodies backwards and 
forwards with a regular machine-like motion, while they sang ina 
slow, drawling, plaintive monotonous tone out of their spelling- 
book :— 


“B-A bay, B-E bee, B-I by, B—O boh, B-U beu, B-Y by, 
C-A say, C-E see, C-I sy, C-O soh, C-U seu, C-Y sy ;” 


and so on through the successive consonants and vowels of the 
alphabet, in utter unconsciousness of, or indifference to, the rule 
that C should be pronounced hard before the vowels a, 0, and wu. 

Of the other pupils, a few were writing in copy-books, with 
their backs to the schoolmaster, at long desks stretching along 
the right-hand wall ; a few others at the same desks seemed to 
be ciphering, on heavy, clumsy, frameless slates, obtained (as I 
afterwards learnt) from a neighbouring slate-quarry ; but the 
great majority of the pupils in the school were sitting, books in 
hand, and with their faces turned towards the schoolmaster’s 
desk, on backless forms distributed with little regard to order in 
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the body of the schoolroom. All over the school there was a 
continuous buzz of voices talking unrestrainedly and apparently 
in no way discomposing the serene equanimity of the school- 
master, Mr. MacTaggart, a stout old Highlander with thick grey 
hair and whiskers, who was sitting, spectacles on nose, at his 
desk, mending a quill-pen. 

The floor of the schoolroom was of hard black earth, studded 
thickly and irregularly with smooth round stones, about the size 
of a cricket-ball, and projecting about an inch from the ground, 
in which they were firmly embedded. Over this I clattered with 
my mother (my boots had thick soles covered all over with 
hobnails) till we reached the schoolmaster’s desk. There we 
halted. Mr. MacTaggart, wholly absorbed in his occupation of 
pen-mending, did not appear to notice us. When he had finished 
he gave a slight start at seeing us, whereupon my mother 
explained to him in Gaelic that we were new arrivals in Glen Biie 
(Yellow Valley), and that she had brought me, her only son, as 
a pupil to his school. 

Meanwhile, some eight or nine kilted bare-legged youngsters, 
with eyes squinting cautiously leftwards towards the school- 
master’s desk, had softly left their seats and formed a semicircle 
in front of the fire. Presently, others also glided from their 
places and endeavoured to squeeze themselves into the semi- 
circle. Their attempts being resisted by the first comers, a 
scuffle ensued, which, gradually getting more and more noisy, at 
last attracted the attention of Mr. MacTaggart. The old school- 
master, grasping the situation in a moment, suddenly laid down 
his pen, seized his leathern five-fingered “taws,” which lay 
conveniently near his elbow, hurried down the steps, and applied 
this instrument rapidly and vigorously to the naked calves of 
as many of the delinquents as had not succeeded in regaining 
their seats before his arrival. This punishment administered, he 
returned slowly to his desk, leisurely ascended the steps, and 
calmly sat down as if nothing had happened. Of the boys who 
had received a taste of the “taws,” some were rubbing their 
calves and crying ; some were rubbing their calves and looking 
generally uncomfortable, but not crying ; and some were rubbing 
their calves and smiling, as if they did not care a bit. The 
smiles of these last, however, struck me as being somewhat 
forced. As for the rest of the school, though here and there I 
detected a smile or grin of amusement, the generality looked on 
with indifference as on an incident of very common occurrence. 
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What my mother thought I cannot say. She showed Mr, 
MacTaggart the book in which she had taught me to read; 
then, bidding me be a good boy, she wished the old schoolmaster 
good morning and left. Mr. MacTaggart then pointed to the 
third bench in front of that on which the little youngsters first 
mentioned were still swaying their bodies backwards and 
forwards and chanting their “b-a bay, b-e bee,” &c., and called 
out in Gaelic to a boy named Duncan Macdonald to let the new 
boy look over his book, an order which Duncan obeyed with 
great alacrity. 

Mr. MacTaggart had already heard the “B-A bay ” class and 
the two next their morning lesson, so that it was now the turn of 
our class to stand in a semicircle in front of his desk and read. 
We had to read English, not Gaelic. The top boy began and 
ran through his sentence like a racehorse. I was struck. It 
was a sentence of at least ten or twelve lines, and he was 
through it in less than five seconds. Mr. MacTaggart made no 
remark. The second boy then began and rushed through the 
next sentence with the same lightning rapidity. Evidently, in 
Mr. MacTaggart’s opinion, if a boy read fast and did not stumble 
or hesitate, he read well. Speed was the sole criterion of 
excellence. As to grasping the sense of what I heard read, it 
was impossible. The words ran into each other in one con- 
tinuous stream, and could no more be distinguished separately 
and individually than can the spokes of a rapidly revolving 
wheel. The third boy could not read so fast, though he tried 
hard to do so. He hesitated three or four times, and once he 
stopped dead short from ignorance of the pronunciation of a 
somewhat long word. Mr. MacTaggart thereupon called hima 
“stoopid ass!” and told him how to pronounce it. The fourth 
boy hesitated still oftener and was obliged to make a dead stop 
three or four times. Him Mr. MacTaggart (who had now 
descended with an ominous air from his throne) belaboured 
with Gaelic epithets still more depreciatory than “ stoopid ass !” 
The fifth boy fared still worse, for, in addition to a volley of 
epithets, he received a box on the ear, the full force of which, 
however, a dexterous movement of the head enabled him to 
elude. I trembled. Only four more boys and it would be my 
turn. At last it came. It came just after the boy immediately 
above me had his head knocked against mine by a box on the 
ear. I read as my mother had taught me to read, slowly and 
carefully and with some attention to the sense. Whether it was 
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my style of reading or whether it was my being a new boy I 
know not, but I at once became conscious from the lull which 
took place in the general buzz of the school that I had become 
a centre of interest. Fortunately I made no mistake, and 
though I did not gallop through my sentence like my prede- 
cessors, I did not hesitate nor stumble. 

Contrary to his custom, as I afterwards found, Mr. Mac- 
Taggart addressed me in English—rather queer English. 

“Wcho learnt you to rid?” 

“My mother, sir.” 

“T see you can speck English ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“But your mother specks Gahlic. She is Heelander, is 
not she ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then your fahther was an Englishmaun or a Lowlaunder ?” 

“No, sir; he was a Highlander.” 

“Can you speck Gahlic ?” 

“Yes, sir; better than English.” 

“ K’enum ha orst ?” * (What is your name ?) 

“ Albin Mac Rae, sir.” 

The last question seemed to be put merely to see whether I 
really did understand Gaelic, for my mother had already told 
him my name. On hearing my reply he gave utterance to a 
kind of grunt, expressive, I think, of perplexity, and continuing 
still to speak English, ordered the next boy, Roderick Mac- 
Pherson, to “ Pekin” (deg). 

Roderick looked up in bewildered astonishment. He 
evidently did not understand the meaning of the word “ Pekin.” 
Whereupon Mr. MacTaggart called him an “Amatan” (an 
idiot), and gave him the same order in Gaelic. 

Poor Roderick stumbled and stammered wofully, and in 
spite of the oft-repeated “Grace orst”” (make haste), he at last 
came to a dead stop at the word neighbour. Every now and 
then he made an instinctive upward movement with his left arm 
as if to parry a box on the ear ; but, to his relief and astonish- 
ment, the expected blow never came. He attributed this 
unusual forbearance (he afterwards told me) to my influence, 
though on what grounds I could not imagine. 

When the reading was over and we had returned to our 
forms, I was immediately surrounded not only by the boys of 


* I write the Gaelic words as phonetically as I can, 
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my own class, but also by several others, all expressing in 
various ways their admiration of the new boy who actually 
understood and could speak English. I found to my utter 
astonishment that with the exception of about half-a-dozen 
boys in the most advanced class no one understood any 
language but his native Gaelic. The English which many of 
them could read so fluently was as much an unknown tongue to 
them—as far as the sense was concerned—as if it were Arabic, 
These were my first day’s experiences of school life at 
Mr. MacTaggart’s. It was the parochial school, and I remained 
there for a year. My mother was sufficiently educated to see 
the defects of Mr. MacTaggart’s system of teaching ; but there 
was no rival school in which to place me, and it was not 
convenient for her to have me always at home. When I had 
been nine or ten months in the school, however, an event took 
place one afternoon which was not only remarkable in itself, 
but the forerunner of another event still more remarkable. A 
stranger visited the school—a most unusual occurrence—and, 
stranger still, he acted most strangely, even fora stranger. He 
was a lame gentleman with a crutch, about thirty, smoothly 
shaven, and dressed in a seedy grey suit. After saying “Good 
morning, sir,” to Mr. MacTaggart, he proceeded at once without 
further ceremony and with an air of authority to examine the 
school. We all watched him with curiosity, not unmixed with 
awe and trepidation. Mr. MacTaggart, from his manner, 
evidently shared these feelings. He did not look at all com- 
ortable. The stranger was not a Highlander, for though he 
generally spoke to the boys in Gaelic because they did not 
understand English, he spoke Gaelic very badly, and with a 
pronunciation which often made us smile, while he spoke 
English with natural ease and fluency. He began with the 
lowest class. His advent had created a profound silence in the 
school, but as his examination proceeded and the boys began 
by degrees to get used to him, the customary conversational 
buzz very soon recommenced. In a moment he stopped short, 
and turning round sharply ordered “Silence!” Silence im- 
mediately ensued. But the lull did not last long; in less than 
three minutes the confused buzzing of voices was as loud as 
ever. The stranger again stopped, and this time, addressing 
himself to the old schoolmaster, he asked him with an air of 
grave astonishment if it was his custom to allow his pupils full 
liberty of talking during lessons. The latter, by way of reply, 
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seized his “taws,” rushed down the steps of his pulpit and 
administered his stripes right and left all over the school, the 
innocent (of whom, however, there were probably very few) 
receiving their full share with the guilty. A general stampede 
took place amongst the boys when they saw him sallying from 
his stronghold, and it was really a comical sight to see so many 
kilted youngsters scampering in all directions, dodging, vaulting 
over forms, upsetting forms, tumbling and falling over each 
other, while old Mr. MacTaggart, always aiming his blows 
where they would be most effective, smote, smote, smote, and 
spared not. 

The stranger in the seedy grey suit looked on, leaning on his 
crutch and with a grim smile upon his sleek, smoothly-shaven 
face. From that moment I hated him. 

At last Mr. MacTaggart, fatigued with his exertions, returned 
slowly to his stronghold, looking sulky, flushed and angry. 
Though I had had a taste of his “taws” like most of the boys, 
I could not help pitying him. I attributed it all to the stranger 
in the seedy grey suit. The latter, still leaning on his crutch, 
regarded the old schoolmaster for some time in silence. At 
last he remarked that he should now like to examine the most 
advanced reading-class. Mr. MacTaggart thereupon, in an 
angry tone, called up the “Collection Class.” This class was so 
named from their reading-book, which was entitled, ‘ A Collection 
of Extracts from the Best Prose Writers.’ 

The “Collection Class” came up. It consisted mainly of boys 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. They too looked sulky 
and angry, and it was clear from the glances which they every 
now and then cast at the lame intruder in the grey suit that 
their wrath was directed against him rather than against Mr. 
MacTaggart. On receiving from the latter the order to 
“pekin,” the top boy, nicknamed Goliath from his small size, 
at once obeyed. The piece happened to be ‘ Mark Antony’s 
speech’ as rendered by Shakspeare. The speed with which 
Goliath shot through this celebrated oration was more than 
marvellous. Accustomed as I was to hear fast reading, especially 
in the Collection Class, there is not the slightest doubt that 
upon this occasion Goliath beat the record. He felt that the 
credit of the school depended upon his performance ; so he did 
his very best. Happening to know the piece, I just managed to 


catch the opening words, which were uttered somewhat as 
follows :— 
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“Frents Rommuns Countermen lentmuryurs 
Comt berry Saysar not uppraysim.” 

From this point, Goliath, like a race-horse well-trained and 
held in, gradually increased his pace, till at last each line seemed 
like a single long word. He seemed to be hurriedly running 
through a list of strange names in some barbarous tongue. 
Mr. MacTaggart looked pleased, and cast a triumphant glance 
at the lame stranger in the seedy grey suit. The grim smile on 
the face of the latter gradually widened into a broad grin, 
followed by a peculiar low chuckle. 

‘«Stop a moment,” he said, when the second boy was about to 
begin ; “I want to ask you one or two questions.” 

Then, rising from the form on which he had seated himself, 
and leaning on his crutch, he asked—pointing to little Goliath 
who was regarding him fixedly, 

“Would you be so good as to inform me who delivered that 
celebrated oration which you have read with such remarkable 
fluency ?” 

To this question poor Goliath replied in a very crest-fallen 
voice, “Ha nel berl akum.” The free translation of which is, 
“I do not understand English.” 

Mr. MacTaggart blushed, but did not speak. The stranger 
then put some questions .to other boys in the Collection Class, 
but without eliciting any very satisfactory answers. One said 
that Friends meant “ Kahrshdun,” which was correct so far as it 
went ; another that ears meant “c/uwasun,” which was also right ; 
while a third translated bury by “ derchkun,” which is the Gaelic 
for derries. From the generality he got either the answer “Ha 
nel berl akum,” or “Ha nel ism” (I don’t know). At last the 
stranger gave it up. 

“That will do, my boys,” he said; “you may go to your 
places.” 

This seemed plainer English to them than Shakspeare ; at all 
events, they understood him and went. 

The stranger then turned to the old schoolmaster and said 
that he did not wish to trouble him further; that he thought he 
had examined his boys quite enough to ascertain their capacities 
and acquirements ; but still, if he (Mr. MacTaggart) wished it, 
he would examine the writing and arithmetic. 

Mr. MacTaggart replied gruffly that he might if he liked; 
that he did not care whether he did or not. 

The stranger, thinking perhaps that he had caused enough 
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discomfort for one morning, replied that he would not examine 
them further that day. So saying, he seized his hat—which 
was even seedier than his grey coat—in his right hand, placed 
the head of his crutch comfortably under his left armpit, and 
with a “Good day, sir,” to Mr. MacTaggart, and a “ Good-bye 
for the present, boys,” to the school in general, he hobbled his 
way out. 

When he was gone Mr. MacTaggart asked us if we knew who 
he was. Nobody knew; nobody could give him the slightest 
information. It was an inexplicable mystery. Poor Mr. Mac- 
Taggart, I think, took him for a School Inspector sent by the 
Government. Had he known the truth, he certainly would not 
have put up so meekly with his intrusion and interference. 

The next day the murder was out. The school was full of it. 
“Do you know who that impudent cripple was who came 
yesterday?” “Yes; doyou?” “Yes; everybody knows it ;” 
and so on through the school, Everybody except myself 
seemed to have heard the news. The mysterious stranger in 
the seedy grey suit was—according to his own account, which 
nobody seemed inclined to doubt—a highly educated English- 
man who had seen better days. He called himself Mr. Slater. 
He had come to Glen Biie to set up a school in rivalry to Mr. 
MacTaggart’s, and in this purpose he was supported by the 
powerful influence of Mr. Sinclair, the proprietor of the neigh- 
bouring slate-quarry. Mr. Slater remorselessly exposed the 
shortcomings of the existing school, and made large promises on 
his own account. He would undertake that within a year 
nearly all the boys in his school should at least speak English 
fluently, while, if a boy of average intelligence stayed with him 
three years, he would guarantee that by that time he should 
speak not only English but also French and Latin with as much 
facility as his native Gaelic. Somehow people generally, though 
they freely expressed their disapproval of his conduct towards 
Mr. MacTaggart, accepted Mr. Slater at his own valuation. 
Many, like my mother, had been long dissatisfied with Mr. 
MacTaggart’s parrot system of teaching, and determined to give 
Mr. Slater a fair trial. Before many days had elapsed, the 
latter opened his school with a very respectable number of boys, 
nearly all deserters from the older establishment. The present 
writer was amongst the number. 

ALBIN MAC RAE. 





Hotes of the Month. 


THE publication of Mr. Du Chaillu’s work on the Viking Age has 
given rise to much discussion respecting our ancestors, and his theory 
will have to be scientifically investigated from many points of view 
by specialists, before it can be finally said to stand or fall. One line 
of inquiry seems to us of importance. To what pitch the maritime 
power of the “ Vikings” had reached in the days of Czsar and Tacitus 
we know not, for these two writers have but very little information to 
give us on the subject. Czesar, however, gives us a very definite 
account of the maritime power and naval prowess of the Veneti, who 
dwelt on the shores of Brittany, whose name still survives in Vannes, 
and whom Strabo regards as the progenitors of the Venetians, “The 
attack of our fleet,’ wrote Czesar, “on their vessels was of such a 
nature that its only advantage was in its swiftness and the power of 
its oars ; in everything else they had the advantage.” 

Now Tacitus tells us of a race of Venedi, on the shores of the Baltic, 
on what is now the Gulf of Dantzig ; it is true he regards them as mere 
barbarians, but he admits that he practically knew nothing about them. 
The correspondence in the names Venedi and Veneti is so striking that we 
would ask some of our readers, who are experts in historical geography, 
if any connection between the Veneti and Venedi has been traced. It 
should be mentioned that Czsar’s description of the ships of these 
Veneti, with their double prows, leathern sails, and chain cables, cor- 
responds in a marked manner with what we know of Viking ships. 


Three typical examples of how our Jury system works which have 
occurred during the last few weeks afford considerable material for 
reflection. First we find the judge in the Public School case of Malan 
v. Young expressing an opinion that the ends of justice might perhaps be 
better attained if the case were heard before him alone and not before a 
jury ; then came the Scottish murder trial resulting in the conviction of 
Laurie by the verdict of a majority of jurors ; and still more recently 
the libel case of Besant v. Hoskyns has ended in the discharge of the 
jury because it could not agree. Now we venture to think that each of 
these three cases represents a corresponding flaw in our legal system, 
and demands an appropriate reform. The opinion of the judge m 
Malan v. Young represents a widespread and increasing dissatisfaction 
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with the incompetence of juries to deal with the complicated cases 
which are unfortunately submitted to them ; the Scotch verdict reminds 
us that north of the Tweed the penalty of death is more lightly inflicted 
than in England; the disagreement in the third instance shows 
what immense expense and delay a single ignorant or cantankerous 
juryman may impose upon suitors. We remember not long ago serving 
on a jury in a case which had been argued for three days, and had 
probably cost the litigants several thousand pounds; a single juryman 
stood out on a technical point about which he knew nothing, and a 
yerdict was rendered impossible. We believe that a statesman who 
desired to earn the gratitude of the nation could take no surer path 
than the promotion of two measures of reform :—1. A Bill for abolishing 
Trial by Jury in civil actions : 2. A Bill substituting a two-thirds majority 
verdict for unanimity in all cases except trials for murder. 


There is a certain learned Professor at one of our great Universities 
who has probably gone nearer than most people to living on a straw 
aday. He desired to reduce the necessity of taking food to a minimum, 
and with that object performed a series of experiments upon himself. 
We believe we are correct in saying that for many months he succeeded 
in maintaining his weight and working hard while taking only one meal 
in two days; and that at one time he even relegated himself to one 
meal in three days, but that nature abhorred so prolonged a vacuum, 
and through rapid loss of weight and inability to work he was soon 
compelled to resume a more liberal diet. It is, however, we are informed, 
no uncommon occurrence for him to invite a friend to dine in hall, 
himself sitting the whole evening without a morsel of food ; his reply to 
any remonstrance being simply “I breakfasted to-day” ! 


In spite of the rapid strides which Science Instruction has made of 
late, it is plain that there is yet much to be done before we can 
congratulate ourselves upon apprehension of even the simplest truths 
having become at all general. We thought that the theory of the sun 
going round the earth had been fairly exploded by this time, but here 
are four lines from the brand-new Appendix to Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, published in the year of grace 1889, and gravely presented 
to the British public with all the authority of the compilers, wherein 
the heresy crops up rife as ever: 


“ Behold the sun, that seem’d but now 
Enthronéd overhead, 
Beginneth to decline below 
The globe whereon we tread.” 


The italics are not in the original. 
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Why is Italian wine inferior to French? and why do Italian vines, 
from the same vineyards, vary so much in quality from year to year? 

An Italian wine-grower, lately come to England, fresh from one of 
the worst vintages Italy has experienced for many a year, gives us the 
answer. 

It isin consequence of the haphazard manner in which the easy-going 
Italian does his work. Instead of planting his vineyard with one or 
two kinds of vine, as the Frenchman would do, ‘in proportions ‘that 
must never vary, he allows—say a dozen different kinds to grow 
together in one vineyard. Some may bear early and some late grapes, 
some may have one flavour and some another, but no matter, they must 
all find their way to the same vat, and at the same time ; and according 
to the varying seasons, so is the wine. One year there is a prepon- 
derance of ripe or early grapes, then the wine is sweet. Another year 
there are more unripe or late grapes than usual, consequently the 
wine is sour. Or the grapes of one flavour are more abundant than 
those of another—so is the flavour of the wine influenced. 

Then again the French wines, instead of being allowed to grow with 
their native freedom, as in Italy, are more regularly pruned and tended, 
so that the grapes may receive the amount of sun and nourishment that 
is best suited to them. These things all tend to make a standard win 
which in flavour and! sweetness varies as little as possible from one 
vintage to another. Nevertheless, wine-growers in Italy are showing 
signs of a desire to improve, ¢g., we know of an English lady in 
Tuscany who, dissatisfied with the native mode of growing and making 
wine on her own estate, spent a considerable time in Burgundy in order 
to master the science of vine-culture in that district, and returning, 
applied her knowledge to her own vineyards with very considerable 
success. But until the Italians, more generally, follow the example 
of the French, said our informant, and take more care of their vines, 
they will never be able to compete with French wine. 





We are glad to observe that Mr. Augustus Harris is promoting the 
formation of a “ Waterloo Exhibition,” which was advocated in our 
pages at the beginning of the year. We were then given to understand 
that the project would be taken up at the New Gallery, but no doubt 
Mr. Harris will be able to make it equally successful. We hope he 
will take care to divest the Exhibition of any purely spectacular or 
theatrical entourage, for it ought to be a solemn and magnificent 
memorial of a glorious page in British history. 


For the benefit of those among our readers to whom the elegance of 
‘J. G. L.’s’ “ Latinity” may be an unknown quantity, we append a 
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clever translation of the verses on St. Alban’s Cathedral, printed last 
month at the close of Lord Grimthorpe’s article :-— 


“ If to St. Alban’s fane you wend your way, 
Under the tower, stranger, stand, I pray. 
In the south transept see the Sisters tall 
Face the great Circle in the northern wall. 
See how the Five their heads in order raise, 
Highest outside, and wonder while you gaze ; 
Then turn and look how widely circling shows 
Wheels within wheels that geometric Rose. 
The number nine prevails. You’d think the Muse 
Of mathematics did the pattern choose. 
Then look around throughout the temple vast, 
See nothing overdone or overpast. 
No pretty tricks pander to vulgar eyes ; 
No feeble structures here have dared to rise. 
But solid majesty and size prevail ; 
And simple grandeur ‘tells the wond’rous tale.’ 
O Protomartyr ! Edmund’s dreams attend, 
Who to your walls new centuries doth lend. 
The greedy Henry, first, and fell decay 
Your house did spoil, but Edmund bade it stay. 
Ages of men to come shall worship there, 
Nor ruined walls nor wicked spoilers fear.” 


NoTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


Whether an Art Congress can do much to promote the “ Advance- 
ment of Art and its application to Industry,” is a matter for time to 
prove. That it may have a chastening effect on the spirit of an 
audience cannot be doubted by those who were present at the opening 
meeting in Edinburgh. The pride of the modern Athenian was there 
laid low ; a battery of criticism was brought to bear on the buildings of 
his “new town” which, if words had the force of shot and shell, would 
have swept Princes Street from east to west. The sanctity of the home 
was next invaded, and the household gods were attacked, till the 
householder sadly felt that his first duty in the cause of “ Application of 
Art to Indugtry ” would be to convert the greater part of his furniture 
into firewood for the benefit of the housemaid in her morning work. It 
was some comfort later in the week to learn from Mr. William Morris 
that we had better be contented with the “ straightforward ugliness ” of 
our present buildings, and not try to replace them by new ones, whose 
chief merit would be “eclectic eccentricity” on the one hand, and 
inferior workmanship on the other. We might get better designs and 
forms than our present “ utilitarian abortions,” but they would lack solid 
workmanship. 

Mr. Morris’s attack on our household furniture and crockery gave him 
the opportunity of making an excellent epigram adapted from La Roche- 
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foucauid. Alluding to the floral decorations on our ewers and basins, 
he said “ they were a homage that Utility rendered to Art.” If one result 
of the Congress is to make every man his own Art critic, we would 
venture on the opinion that Mr. Morris’s theories are like a house, noble 
in design, and of fine proportions, but built upon sand, and unable to 
withstand the winds and waves of practical experience. 





A very interesting and able paper was read by Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., on “ The Influence of French Impressionism on English Art,” 
of which the watchword practically was an earnest exordium to young 
students that they would do well “in spite of all temptations, to belong 
to other nations,” to remember and abide by the traditions of our 
English school, traditions founded on the teaching of the great Italian 
and Dutch masters. This paper gave rise to much animated discussion, 
in which Art terms in different languages were thrown about with a fine 
insouciance, till the audience was ‘finally left with a somewhat vague 
idea as to what impressionism really was. 


One of the most striking and valuable papers, because of its practical 
bearing on the needs of the day, was the one on “Government Art 
Schools,” by Mr. Hodgson, R.A. Deploring the almost infinitesimal 
gain to Art and Industry of the South Kensington system, Mr. Hodgson 
proposed as a remedy, or at least as a step in the right direction, the 
formation of district Art Schools throughout the country, which should 
occupy themselves with the artistic wants of the industry of that par- 
ticular district. Thus we should have in the Midland Counties schools 
which would have for sole object the furtherance of the Ceramic Arts: 
and in the manufacturing district we should have schools of design for 
cotton-printing and carpet-weaving. That the necessity for decen- 
tralization should be forced on our attention is in itself one of the gains 
of an address like Mr. Hodgson’s. 

Perhaps no truer word was uttered during the week of much talking 
than by Mr. Andrew Lang in his interesting and characteristic paper on 
“Savage Art,” when he said that it was impossible to find the cause 
why one nation in one period in the world’s history shoul have been 
pre-eminent in art. “It came because God willed it so. It went and 
came as He chose, and we really know nothing about why it came and 
why it went.” 


During the Art Congress a conversazione was held one evening in 
the Naval and Military Exhibition now open. Here it was not words 
but the record of deeds that absorbed attention, awakening associa- 
tions of— 

“ Old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 
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Yet it is not on the unhappiness, but on the heroism that we dwell as 
we look on these records. Unhappiness at times is the doom of all, but 
it passes ; valour, honour, devotion to a country or a cause are the 
heritage of the few, and they do not pass. Starting with the retired 
soldier who takes our umbrellas at the door, a V. C. man with a Crimean 
medal and four clasps, everything in the Exhibition appeals to sentiment, 
and the critical faculty, sharpened by recent lectures and discussions, 
gives way to arush of unquestioning emotion. The relics are many 
and very various, from the prehistoric knobbed stone balls, about which 
conjecture itself is dumb, to the medals struck by Chinese Gordon 
during the siege of Khartoum (to decorate his troops), before which 
English historians may prefer to keep silence. Along one side of the 
wall are ranged weapons from early medizval times down to the 
present day—weapons that belonged to Robert the Bruce, Rob Roy, 
Claverhouse, Colonel Gardiner, Sir John Moore, and others, whose 
names stir us like the sound of a trumpet. On the other side of the 
wall hang portraits of our great soldiers and sailors, pictures of battles, 
faded standards and tattered colours, colours that were brighter and less 
fragmentary when borne before their gallant regiments at— 


Vittoria ! Salamanca! Talavera! 
Till Roncesvalles echoed to our balls ! 


Strange enough among the host of dead warriors whose shades fill 
these rooms, it is the presence of a man of peace of which we are chiefly 
conscious—Sir Walter Scott. “Tu duce, tu Signore, e tu Maestro,”— 
His spirit it is that is with us leading us past much that he first taught 
us to know and love. Is it not of “ Old Mortality” that we think as we 
look at the “bluidy banner” of the Covenanters hanging over the 
entrance door-way, the banner they carried at Drumclog and Bothwell 
Brig? Is it not Scott who, in the Lord of the Isles, Marmion, and the 
Waverley Novels, made the events, the deeds of daring of Bannockburn, 
Flodden, Prestonpans and Falkirk live for ever, thus giving poignant 
teality to the relics before us ? 

Other memorials there are in this collection, no less moving, notably 
the sword by the aid of which Sergeant Ewart of the Scots Greys 
captured the imperial Eagle at Waterloo—and different relics of the 
Mutiny, for the greater part unimportant and insignificant in them- 
selves, but touching a,chord which awakens the memory of some of 
the most heroic lives, and most chivalrous, dauntless natures among 
our countrymen. 

In the Naval Section the most interesting objects are an Armada gun, 
lent by the Queen, and ‘Nelson’s sword and spectacles (with different 
glasses—one plain to suit his blind eye), and the bo’sun’s whistle used 
on the Victory at Trafalgar. 

A more interesting, moving collection of relics has seldom been got 
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together. It is the first Exhibition of the kind, and infinite credit and 
gratitude are due to the promoters of it, for the skilll with which they 
have carried out the idea. 





NOTES FROM ParIs, 


It is not unlikely that, in consequence of the unavoidable reaction 
after the Exhibition, this winter will be very quiet, at least from a social 
point of view. What it may be politically, no one can foresee. The 
general impression on the Monarchist side is that of utter hopelessness 
as to the ultimate success of their cause, and a sort of despairing 
acceptance of the Republic, as a necessary evil. The alliance of the 
Orleanists with the Boulangists has so thoroughly shocked ‘he feelings 
of many prominent men of their party, that a considerable coolness has 
followed, with the loss of powerful support. ‘That the Comte de Paris 
spent large sums in favour of Boulanger seems undeniable, as it is 
asserted on the best authority; though why he did so remains an 
enigma, for he could scarcely be so simple as to suppose that Boulanger 
would work for any one but himself. We have heard the subject dis. 
cussed, by people hitherto known as Royalists, with such expressions of 
anger and indignation,(that we could not even venture to repeat them. 
The character of Boulanger is so unfavourably criticised, all his friends 
are so low in public esteem, and he has proved himself such an 
unscrupulous adventurer, that the most ardent Orleanists openly declare 
their cause to be disgraced by having been associated with his. On 
our remarking that the object seemed to be simply to sweep away what 
now exists and is obnoxious to many, the quick retort was that it is 
“impossible to sweep clean with a dirty broom.” As to Boulanger him- 
self, all the glamour is gone; people seem to wake up from a state of 
delusion, at which they are the first to laugh sheepishly. Meanwhile 
time goes by; the “‘ brav Général” is turning grey, and as one of his 
antagonists ingeniously remarked, “4 votre dge, Napolion était mort.” 

The submission to the Republic, faute de mieux, is, however, very 
unwilling, and there is a lurking hope that another and a greater Bov- 
langer will start up, and be the death of “La gueuse”—‘“ the wretch,” 
as the majestic female who emblematically presides over the destinies of 
France, is disrespectfully entitled. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the recent elections represent the true feeling of the 
country, for’everywhere the pressure of Government authority weighed 
heavily in the scale ; so heavily, indeed, as often to destroy all liberty 
of action. Every one occupying a position, in any way dependent on 
the Government, and their name is legion, knew that to vote against the 
official candidate would mean summary dismissal and loss of theif 
situations ; which in a country where fortunes are usually very limited, 
spelled ruin for themselves and their families, All the Prefects and 
Mayors knew that they would be held responsible for adverse results, 
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and consequently left no stone unturned to influence electors, Even 
the poor country parish priests were ordered to favour the Government 
candidates by their authority, and in cases where they showed preference, 
in the interests of religion, for any other, their pitiful stipend is said to 
have been suppressed, leaving them destitute. We could name one 
large town where, to our personal knowledge, the local charities have 
been deprived of their usual allowance because the Opposition candidate 
had been elected. “ Vive la liberté!” 
How would the Irish clergy enjoy such a régime ? 


The death of Emile Augier is a great loss to the French drama. 
Although he had ceased to write for some time, it was hoped that he 
would relent, and give another chef dauvre to the Comédie Francaise, 
where all his plays had assumed the importance of events in the literary 
world. His subjects and characters were peculiarly his own ; unlike the 
brilliant paradoxes of Alexandre Dumas, they are intensely real, so that 
they come before the spectators like old acquaintances, who startle one 
with a claim for recognition. The crafty lawyer, Maitre Guérin, so 
marvellously depicted by Got; old Poirier, the father-in-law of the 
Marquis de Presles, who has married Antoinette Poirier for the sake of 
her money, earned in trade, are types perfectly familiar to every 
Frenchman. 

There is not usually much of the ideal about them ; they are every- 
day people, but so marvellously portrayed, that we seem to see their 
characters revealed with microscopic distinctness. But it is all so 
exclusively, so thoroughly /vench, that we could not imagine the 
possibility of any adaptation in another country. Everything which is 
so wonderfully true here, would be unintelligible elsewhere. It would be 
as easy to create a French Ralph Nickleby, or a French Mr. Pickwick. 

The death of Emile Augier causes a vacancy amongst the “Im- 
mortals,” as the members of the “* Académie Frangaise” are satirically 
called. Who will be his successor? ‘The name on every one’s lips is 
that of M. de Bornier, the author of “ La Fille de Rolande,” and other 
striking works ; dramas in verse rather than tragedies, in which Sarah 
Bernhardt gained some of her greatest and purest triumphs. M. de 
Bornier is about to bring out a new drama, “ Mahomet,” in which 
Mounet-Sully is to take the principal part, that of the Prophet himself. 
But will this play be successful? ‘The “Académie” cannot run the 
tisk of a failure, so, unless there is a triumph before the Academical 
election, M. de Bornier’s chances as a candidate will be annulled. 
There is, however, some doukt whether “ Mahomet” will be brought 
out after all? It is said that the Turkish Embassy has strongly 
objected to the Prophet appearing on the stage; and the Government 
may interfere to avoid political difficulties. All therefore remains 
doubtful. 

312 
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Zola has been mentioned as a candidate; but it is strongly to be 
hoped that the Académie will have sufficient self-respect to blackball 
at once such a writer, and his chances seem feeble. 


The great present sensation is Alphonse Daudet’s new play, “La 
Lutte pour la Vie,” or “Struggle for Life,” a phrase impossible of 
pronunciation by French mouths, and yet constantly recurring. The 
hero, an extremely unprincipled individual, who acts on the bird-of-prey 
principle of devouring the weak and defenceless, is called a “ Struggk. 
forlifeur.” The unfortunate actors condemned to pronounce this 
assemblage of difficulties, have recourse to the expedient of abridging 
it; so it becomes “ Struglaife” throughout the play; the “ Struglaife” 
mysteriously explaining, and almost justifying, a series of very black 
misdeeds. 

The most pleasing character in this clever but disagreeable play isa 
secondary one ; a short part of very touching simplicity, most admirably 
embodied by a young débutant, named Burguet, a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire, unknown yesterday, and now on the high road to fame and 
fortune. His exquisite acting was received with enthusiastic applause, 
the audience calling for him twice, causing such overpowering 
astonishment and delight to the young actor, that he finally burst into 
tears. In all probability he will soon shine at the Comédie Frangaise. 


Some interest and amusement has been awakened by the discovery 
of several small boys, who had run away from their homes “ to see the 
Eiffel Tower.” 

The first were found, huddled up, on a heap of feathers, plucked from 
the fowls on sale at the Halles Centrales ; and, when taken to the police 
station, gave out their respective ages to be ten, eleven, and twelve 
years. The two youngest were brothers, and with their friend had 
walked all the way from Nice ; taking with them, by way of travelling 
provision, two slices of bread and butter each, and twenty-two sous 
between the three. They had been four months on their way ; of 
course begging, when their magnificent resources were exhausted. 
They had reached Paris safely, without molestation of any kind; had 
got in at the Exhibition, and had dined comfortably, as they said, on 
the remains left by visitors. ‘They gave their names and the address of 
their relations at Nice, to whom they were sent back, after a telegram 
had given notice of their safety. Soon, two more urchins were found, 
who had walked from Bordeaux; and lastly, another little fellow, who 
had come from Saint Jean d’Angély, was discovered, wandering about 
the outer Boulevards. On enquiry, it was found that he belonged to 
a most respectable family, and bore an excellent character, but had not 
heen able to resist the temptation of seeing the Exhibition ; which he 
had managed to effect, without getting into mischief ! 
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A curious and interesting paper has just been read to the “ Académie 
des Sciences,” by a Professor of the Sorbonne, named Giart, setting 
forth new theories to explain the causes of the phosphorescent light 
seen on the sea ; which he attributes to an infectious microbious disease, 
affecting the animalculz on.the surface, that are not luminous in their 
natural condition. He relates some curious experiments of inocula- 
tion, from phosphorescent insects to others, who immediately became 
luminous, but soon died. He has tried the inoculation successfully, 
even on crabs, communicating to them luminous properties, with their 
subsequent poisonous effects. 

At the same time, he vindicates glow-worms and fire-flies from any 
such unpleasant attributes, which seem to belong especially to denizens 
of the seas, and to be produced by contact with their inhabitants. 


It does not seem easy to induce Parisians to take the rejuvenating 
inventions of Professor Brown-Séquard seriously. The jokes on the 
subject are endless, and caricatures are numerous. Louise Michel, 
gone back to her schoolgirl days, in a short frock, with long curls on 
her shoulders, and her well-known, not very attractive countenance, 
about as fresh as a pickled walnut ; M. Brown-Séquard himself, manipu- 
lating his ingredients, with a weeping rabbit by his side; evidently 
a*provokingly good likeness of the Professor; but perhaps the most 
humorous is a representation of a very old gentleman, staring earnestly 
at a placard, in large letters and advertisement style: “Si vous nous 
donnez Vingt Francs et Un Vieux Monsieur, nous vous rendrons Un 
Jeune.” (If you give us Twenty Francs and an Old Gentleman, we Will 
give you back a Young one.) Every injection being supposed to take 
off ten years, we are also shown a series of heads ; beginning at ninety, 
and growing young progressively, back to babyhood. If it be true that 
“Le Ridicule tue,” M. Brown-Séquard will need all his injections to 
prolong his own life. 








Our Library Dist. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA. By the Marcutongss 
OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, (2 vols. 245. Murray.) This is a book 
the general character of which is fully indicated by its title, but 
one to the charms of which no brief notice or extracts can do justice, 
The political and official duties of the Viceroy of India are familiar 
matters of public discussion, while the grave responsibilities and the 
far-reaching influence of the social side of Viceregal Life are too apt to 
be overlooked. Durbars and high functions have to be organized, 
distinguished visitors have to be entertained, the etiquette and the love 
of pomp of native princes and rulers, the aspirations and jealousies of 
the Anglo-Indian community, have to be controlled and harmonized. 

A few years ago Baron Hiibner gave us a brilliant sketch of our 
Indian Empire, from the external point of view of an experienced 
foreign statesman and admirer; Lady Dufferin now gives us the con- 
plement thereto by her description of the inner social life of the Viceroy, 
and of his journeys from:Quetta to Mandalay, and from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin ; a description so bright and clever, so full of tact and 
geniality, that it cannot fail to fascinatejthe reader. 


THE LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, by SPENCER WALPOLE 
(2 vols. 36s. Longmans), furnishes a mine of information to the political 
student, and also gives a full and carefully drawn portrait of a very 
interesting character. The biographer has had access not only to all 
Lord Russell’s papers, official and private, but also to volumes of letters 
in the possession of the Queen, to the family archives at Woburn, and 
to correspondence stored up in other great Whig houses and elsewhere. 
Over all this wealth of material he shows his mastery, and has woven 
it into a perfectly clear narrative, his object being rather “to drawa 
portrait of the man than to write an account of the time.” Lord 
Russell’s personal character did not perhaps obtain full recognition 
from his contemporaries, being obscured by certain faults of manner 
which rendered him a somewhat difficult colleague and a not very sym 
pathetic chief. His biographer reveals him as a high-minded patriot, 
an indefatigable worker, a most capable administrator, and a man in 
all the domestic relations of life blameless. It is not generally known 
hat Lord Russell, who was a very voluminous writer, once contemplated 
abandoning politics for literature. 
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A NATURALIST IN NORTH CELEBES. By Dr. Sypney J. 
Hickson, With Map and Illustrations, (1 vol. 16s. Murray.) 
Lovers of things thorough and precise will be satisfied with Dr. Hickson’s 
account of his sojourn in Celebes, and with his exact and methodical 
descriptions of the fauna, flora, and marine zoology of that interesting 
and little known country. To the naturalist’s library especially his book 
will be found a valuable addition, more particularly on account of the 
important investigations which he has made into the ways and habits 
of the coral “ polypes” and the circumstances under which the reefs 
are formed ; throwing much light on a subject concerning which the 
scientific world eagerly welcomes every new fact. The anthropologist 
will be interested in the ways and customs of a curious people ; and 
last, but not least, the general reader will find from the judicious 
manner in which the science has been introduced,.that he will come 
to the end of the book before ever he has discovered that it is a 
“scientific work.” We have not space to enter into details, but there 
is one point to which we would draw the reader’s attention: let him 
look at the frontispiece, and then turn to the description of “ the little 
jumping fishes” which it represents. Fishes that live out of water, 
associate with crabs, and possess goggle-eyes more like those of frogs 
than of ordinary fishes, are surely a great curiosity. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE ‘AND SLAVERY IN AFRICA, by 
RICHARD F, CLarRKE, S.J. (1 vol. 14s. Longmans), is a sympathetic 
account of the mission work done in North Africa under the leadership 
of the energetic Archbishop of Algiers, to which Anglicans scarcely less 
than Roman Catholics must wish God speed. Visitors to last year’s 
Paris Salon can hardly have failed to notice M. Bonnat’s striking full- 
length portrait of an impressive figure which, were it not for the 
Cardinal’s robes and biretta, would have seemed to be that of some 
Eastern potentate. The account given by Father Clarke of his hero 
fully bears out and deepens the impression left by the picture. In- 
domitable energy and abounding enthusiasm are reflected in every 
page of the book and in every line of the portrait. Like other men 
of his stamp, the Cardinal has his enemies, and has been accused of 
overweening ambition and a certain unscrupulousness as to means; 
be this as it may, his lifework is undoubtedly a great one, and he is one 
of the most remarkable personalities of his time. The book covers 
ground not so familiar as it should be to Englishmen, and ought 
decidedly to be read. 


HINDU KOH, by Major-General D. Macintyre (1 vol. 215, 
Blackwood), is a book that will fascinate sportsmen and provide 
excellent entertainment for such general readers as possess any spark of 
the hunter’s spirit. For many years General Macintyre has roamed the 
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Himalayas in quest of big game; not the wild beasts of the jungle, 
tigers and elephants, but varieties of stag and goat and sheep, whose 
very names are unfamiliar to English ears. The excitement of the 
sport is similar to that afforded by chamois hunting in Europe, but it is 
indefinitely heightened by the remoteness of the region, the variety of 
the quarry, the savage grandeur of the scenery, and the necessary hard- 
ships and dangers which render success doubly sweet and rob failure of 
half its bitterness. General Macintyre is no indiscriminate slaughterer, 
and spares every animal which, from its sex or size, can add no lustre 
to his sportsman’s trophies, or which is not required as food. He 
describes, clearly and graphically, the various objects of his chase and 
their haunts. A good example of his skill, both with rifle and pen, is 
afforded by his account of the stalking and shooting of a magnificent 
Ovis Ammon, a giant mountain ram whose horns are regarded as the 
“blue ribbon” of Himalayan sportsmen. The volume concludes with 
a few hints to young hunters concerning kit, camp equipage, &c., which 
will no doubt be appreciated in the proper quarter ; there are several 
good illustrations. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM (1 vol. 55. Smith, 
Elder, & Co.), is a gracefully written series of country sketches in 
the manner of the late Richard Jeffries. The anonymous author is 
mysteriously alluded to by his editor, J. A. Owen, as “a friend of 
ours, a skilled workman,” and all names of localities are suppressed; 
but so many indications are given of the latter, that they would be an 
open secret for any one acquainted with the neighbourhoods of North 
Kent and Surrey, while we gather from certain hints that the writer is 
an artist. At any rate, he is a close observer of nature, and inspires 
one with an absolute trust in his good faith. Amateurs of this kind 
of literature are perhaps rather too apt to imagine that reading about 
the habits of shy wild animals and the intimate details of unfrequented 
spots is equivalent to discovering what is described for themselves, 
whereas it is no more like the real thing than a museum of stuffed 
birds is like a sequestered wood. Still there are many “in populous 
city pent” who must take what they can get, and these will seldom 
find work of the kind more conscientious or more dainty than in the 
present volume. 


THE HERITAGE OF DEDLOW MARSH, by Brer Hartz 
(2 vols. Macmillan), is a collection of four stories which if they do not 
reach quite the highest level attained previously by their author, 
approach sufficiently near to be far above the average work in their 
kind. Two are concerned with half-savage settlers in the Wild West, 
brought face to face with a more decorous and complicated civilization 
In the first of these we are introduced to a brother and sister dwelling 
alone in a log cabin on a salt marsh. They have inherited a hatred of 
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civilized ways, and resolve to live as Ishmaels, but the force of circum- 
stances gradually brings them to a better mind. Both they and their 
home are most vividly sketched ; Mr. Bret Harte has seldom been more 
happily inspired. In “Captain Jim’s friend” we renew our ac- 
quaintance with Yuba Bill, but only in a subordinate capacity, the chief 
parts being taken by a mendacious cowardly braggart and his quixotic- 
ally simple-minded friend and patron. “A Knight Errant of the Foot 
hills” is too extravagantly fanciful to allow much reality for the pathetic 
touches here and there introduced ; while the fourth story, “a Secret of 
Telegraph Hill,” calls for no particular comment. 


MEMOIRS OF E. A. SOTHERN, by T. E. Pemperron (1 vol. 
16s. Bentley), gives a lively picture of the famous comedian, and of 
the “creation” of the celebrated “character parts,” Lord Dundreary, 
Brother Sam and David Garrick. To readers approaching middle age 
it will recall many merry hours in the “ sixties” and earlier “ seventies,” 
when its hero held the town and drew crowded houses week after week. 
Of the four main divisions of the book, “On the Stage,” “ Off the 
Stage,” “ In the Hunting Field” and “ In High Spirits,” the first possesses 
much the most permanent interest ; for Sothern, though a bold rider, 
cannot be reckoned among mighty hunters, and his high spirits generally 
took the form of elaborate practical jokes. It is no longer considered 
excruciatingly funny to hoax inoffensive strangers, and lead them into 
awkward positions to extricate themselves as best they may. The great 
Theodore Hook, to cite an earlier master of this kind of humour, would 
probably find himself boycotted at the end of a week. 


“ For when these kind of jokes are cracked, 
We do not laugh as we were wont, 
I know not why, but as a fact, 
We don’t.” 


Still the book is worth reading as a picture of manners now almost 
obsolete. 


THE PARIAH, by F. Anstey (3 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co.), is a very 
clever and yet a somewhat disappointing book. The author has forsaken 
the field of broad comedy in which his first laurels were won, and has 
chosen a subject pathetic and almost tragic ; we say a/most, because the 
distress caused by an inability to acquire fashionable manners and a 
gentlemanly deportment seems hardly worthy to range with the deepest 
of human sorrows. Allen Chadwick, the “ pariah,” is the neglected son or 
an indigo planter, who inherited a large fortune in middle life. During 
his father’s absence in India the boy had served in a shop, and when 
installed in material luxury finds himself unsuited to his new sur- 
roundings. The conditions of his life are further complicated by his 
father’s marriage with a would-be fashionable but impecunious widow, 
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sister-in-law to a peer of the realm, and mother of a beautiful daughter 
and other offspring. Allen is regarded with natural hostility by his new 
relations, and his social shortcomings are mercilessly satirized. He, 
poor lad, falls hopelessly in love with his brilliant sister-in-law, and her 
scorn, coupled with an estrangement from his father, drives him to evil 
courses. In the midst of his humiliation he shows himself capable of 
Quixotic self-sacrifice for the sake of his beloved. The characters are 
very elaborately drawn and show keen observation and much skill 
in delineation ; yet we close the volumes with a sigh for a breath 
of fresh human feeling, the love and pity and sympathy that sway 
men’s hearts quite irrespective of etiquette. 


THE BELL OF ST. PAULS, by WALTER Besant (3 vols. Chatto 
& Windus), is just such a fresh cheery tale as readers of its author's 
former novels have learned to expect. Laurence Waller, a rich young 
Australian visiting England for the first time, takes up his abode as a 
lodger among a family of kind-hearted eccentric people, who turn out to 
be his uncles, aunts and cousins, though the relationship is concealed 
from them till nearly the close of the story. ‘The head of the household 
describes himself as belonging to “the Higher Branch” of the law, 
being in fact a barrister’s clerk ; one of his sisters is “ in the Church,” 
i.e. a pew-opener ; while another is revered as a prophetess by an obscure 
religious sect. Hard by dwell a simple-minded neglected Poet, retired 
from the world for thirty years, and his lovely daughter, who sculls 
herself about the Thames, and discourses on London as it probably 
appeared some three centuries or so since. A prominent part in the 
story is played by a young member of the Royal Society, who had been 
bought from his gipsy mother in early childhood by a benevolently 
theorising doctor. Given these dramatis persone, and Mr. Besant’s skill as 
an artificer, the reader may rest assured that he will be well amused-and 
in a desultory pleasant fashion instructed. We leave him to find out the 
plot for himself. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET 
AND CHARING CROSS, 











Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Life Assurance Society. 


FOUNDED I1815. 


eo 


This Great Mutual Life Office 


has, during the last three quarters of a century, 
transacted the largest amount of High-class British 
Business ever brought together under one manage- 
ment. Its Policies are peculiarly Valuable for every 
purpose to which Life Assurance can be applied, owing 
to their freedom from all unnecessary restrictions, 
to the liberal administration of the Society’s affairs 
under Regulations framed entirely in the interest of 
the Assured, and to the large Bonus Additions made 
to the Policies arising out of Division among the 
Members, of the Whole Profits Earned on a Business 
of great extent and unusually profitable character, 
which together secure to the holders of the Society’s 
Policies, and to all beneficially interested in them, 
privileges and pecuniary advantages unsurpassed by 
those afforded by any Life Assurance Institution 


Bither at Home or Abroad. 


The Facts on which this Statement ts founded are 
fully set forth in the New Edition of the Society's 
Prospectus, and are briefly epitomised next page. 
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MOST POLICIES ARE FREE FROM RESTRICTIONS 


as to Occupation, Travel, and Residence, and when the Life Assured attains 
30 years of age, become Whole-World, the exceptions chiefly being 
those engaged in Military or Seafaring occupations. 


LIBERAL ADMINISTRATION OF AFFAIRS. 


Surrender Values allowed after pay- | Loans granted for any amount within 
ment of one full year’s premium. the Surrender Value. 

Paid-up Policies granted in lieu of | When Policies Lapse, an allowance 
Surrender Values if desired. equivalent to the value is paid. 


Under all circumstances the affairs of the Society are conducted purely in the 
Interest of the Policyholders as Members of a Mutual Society. 


ALL PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONG THE MEMBERS. 


Those of last Septennial Period, to 1887, amounted to the unprecedented 
sum of nearly a Quarter of a Million Stg. per annum, or to 41,727,689 
for the 7 years, and the following Bonuses, computed in the compound form, 
z.e. on Original Sums Assured and previous Bonuses in force, were declared— 
I. Bonus for the past 7 years from 1881 to 1887. 
At the Compound rate of £1:14s. per cent per ann., equal to from £1: 148. 
to £4:6:7 per cent per ann. on Original Sums, according to duration. 
IT. Intermediate Bonus for next 7 years 1888 to 1894. 
At the Compound rate of £1:9s. per cent per ann., equal to from 
41:98. to £4 per cent per ann. on Original Sums according to duration. - 
These Rates yield unusually large Bonus Additions 
to Policies of all durations, as shown in the following Table— 








.| and Bonuses omitting fractions, after payment of premium in the yeah, 

t 

Dee ine7, || 1888. | 1980. | 1800. | 1e01. | 1802. 

42848 rr o £2889 £2931 £3013 | £3055 
2645 | 268 


2299 
2006 











174615 8 1772 
1554.17 2 || 1577 
1423 2 1444 
1274 © 10 || 1292 
1 o 6 1154 
*1085 0 0 1100 
*1or7_ 0 © || *1031 


* Bonuses are not payable in event of death or discontinuance of the policy ‘ he Ost 
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The above Facts, as more fully set forth in the new Edition of the Societys 


. Prospectus, are those on which the statement on the previous page is 


-|Sum Assured||Amount with Intermediate Bonuses from 1888 to, 
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referred to by the Press and in daily conversation. 


ASSISTED BY A LARGE NUMBER OF CONTRIBUTORS, INCLUDING SOME OF 
THE MOST EMINENT SPECIALISTS OF THE DAY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 700 pages, price 3s. 6d. Post free to any part of the United Kingdom 
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Selected Press Opinions on Former Editions. 


“* Hazell’s Annual’ is now published for the fourth year in succession. . . . The volume is 
handsomely bound, is fully arranged in alphabetical order, and the very latest events of the year are 
recorded. It contains nearly 4,000 articles, and is likely to prove of great value to any one who 
wants to find some piece of current news without having the time to search for it. The 
article on the House of Commons is a model of brevity and fulness of matter.’ 


handbook for newspaper readers. . . . Handy, cheap, trustworthy, and will not disappoint its 
purchasers.” 


** 4 model of condensation, and meets an admitted want in a very admirable manner.” 
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| 
{ “The compilers may fairly claim that the ‘Cyclopzdiag is what it professes to be, a complete 
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“ AvaunT PERPLEXITY !”—Shakespeare. 


HE fifth year of issue of Hazext’s Annuat presents numerous new 
features of interest and utility, while the general scope of the work 
remains the same. Many fresh and valuable additions have been intro. 
duced, with the result that the AnnuatL will, it is believed, more than ever 
satisfy the requirements of the increasing number of our readers. 


Among the points of value may be noted the wide field of contempo- 
raneous knowledge which its articles cover. Every question to the 
front, which forms the subject of public discussion or of private conversation 
in the domains of religion, politics, science, art, literature, sports, finance, trade, 
engineering, etc., will be found recorded concisely in its pages, forming an 
invaluable vade mecum, as indispensable as a diary to every intelligent man, 


Members of Parliament, County Councillors, professional and public men 
generally, have testified to the constant utility of the work in the discharge 
of their duties ; while officials of every department have borne testimony to 
the accuracy of the statistics contained in its pages. Journalists will need 
no recommendation to a work which has proved invaluable to them in the 
exercise of the varied functions of the Press. 


Most gratifying evidence of ifs popularity has been received from readers 
in all parts of the globe. The Colonial Press testifies both to the accuracy 
of the Colonial articles embodied in the work, and its value as a compendious 
Annual containing information much sought after by the Colonist. 


The efforts which have been made to render the book reliable in its 
minutest details have been even more strenuously renewed for the present 
issue ; and the services of contributors, eminent in their special departments, 
have been again secured, while the official intelligence has been obtained 
from the highest and most trustworthy sources. 


The alphabetical arrangement of the work greatly facilitates ready and 
rapid reference, and obviates that source of perpetual irritation, an index. 


The Parliamentary Section will be found to be particularly full and 
complete, all the important measures of the year being summarised, whilea 
narrative of the work and incidents of the Session has been specially written, 
conveying a vivid and comprehensive view of Parliamentary progress. 


The great engineering schemes, contemplated or actually in progress, 
are given in outline, with the latest developments which have taken place in 
regard to them. Sport, in its various aspects, finds a place in Hazet’s 
AnnuaL ; and the growth of science, in its numerous ramifications, is pre- 
sented in various articles dealing with the latest discoveries. The social 
questions of the hour will be found very fully dealt with ; and ecclesiastical 
matters which have recently engaged public attention are treated in detail, 


Short summaries of legal cases raised and decided during the year will be 
found appended to the articles treating of the subjects to which they relate, 
and will prove a useful véswmé of law affecting social and commercial circles. 


The low cost of the work, containing, as it does, in its nearly 7oo pages of 
closely-printed matter, no less than 3,500 articles, is an additional reason why 
no one who desires to obtain a clear view of contemporaneous life and know- 
ledge should fail to possess a copy of HazeLt’s ANNUAL. 








Ask your Bookseller to show you a Specimen Copy. 





SELECTED PRESS OPINION S—continued. 
DAILY NEWS. 


“ ‘Hazell’ is the true ‘Conversations-Lexicon,’ the best of all companions to the newspaper— 
the handiest of remembrancers of those current and recent events which, but for such aid, are 
apt to slip the memory, and ‘not to be found though sought.’” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘The handiest possible book of reference for every-day use. . , . It is difficult to convey 
an exact idea of the remarkable range of information afforded. Nothing is too light or too 
heavy to come within the scope of this valuable and popular Annual.” 


MORNING POST. 


“Accurate in its information even down to the most recent details. . . . Much needed, 
cheap, and reliable.” . 
MORNING ADVERTISER 


“Tts still increasing dimensions, the innumerable current topics with which it deals, the 
conciseness, clearness, and conspicuous ability with which its articles are written, and the 
important place it has gained for itself in contemporary literature, distinctly mark it out as 
one of “he books of the day.” 

GLOBE. 


‘Has become one of those books of reference which it is difficult to do without. The 
articles are terse and thoroughly comprehensive. ‘The facts are written up to the latest possible 
date, and appear thoroughly trustworthy. The book fills a place which no other yearly 
publication has taken up.” 

EVENING POST. 


“* Hazell's Annual’ has reached a degreee of completeness almost incredible in so young 
apublication. Nobody in these days of hurry and scurry can afford to do without ‘ Hazedi,’” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“* Hazell’ is rapidly running ‘ Whitaker’ hard, and in some respects—especially in literary 
and kindred matters—is already ahead. There are over 3,500 articles in ‘ Haze//,’ and it will 
go hard with the possessor if he is ever at a loss in any emergency. . . . Is characterised 
by the three A’s—it is accurate, actuel, and alphabetical.” 


ECHO 
“Is larger and more comprehensive than ever. Has increased in size to 700 pages, anc! 


nearly one-half the work is entirely new matter. It is one of the most comprehensive of reference 
books, and the alphabetical arrangement makes reference easy.” 


SCOTSMAN 


“A wonderfully cheap and comprehensive work of general reference. It would be hard to 
name any class of readers to whom this work would not prove useful as a desk book for reference 
about the topics of the day.” 

ATHENAUM. 

“The volume forms an extremely useful repertory of information on a vast variety of subjects. 

ltis compiled with conspicuous intelligence, and with great accuracy.” 


ACADEMY. 


“An extraordinary amount of information at a low price. . . . We can imagine few 
volumes more useful to place on the table of the reading-room of a public library or of a 
mechanics’ institute.” 

ROTES AND QUERIES. 


“Within its pages may be found almost everything that a practical man can seek to know. 
It is, indeed, next to impossible to over-estimate its utility, From the Panama Canal to the 
Vehmgerichte, everything concerning which intelligent curiosity is likely to be aroused may be 


found within its pages.’ 
GRAPHIC. 


“It is an extraordinary compilation. . . . Of omissions there seem to be practically 
none; and the mistakes are very few considering the immense opportunities for error. 


GUARDIAN 


“The subjects appear to be selected with the same discrimination as in previous years ; and in 
accordance with the aim of the book their treatment continues to be popular.” 
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British Empire, Trade of the, is estimated 
to amount at present to about 4£1,200,000,200 
sterling annum, which is nearly equal to the 
combined trade of France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and the United States; and the shipping 
required to carry on this gigantic traffic exceeds 
126 million tons. The United Kingdom takes.as 
its share of the business 61°4 per cent., and 
India 16 per cent., leaving 23 per cent. to be 
divided among all the rest of the empire. New 

uth Wales and Canada stand next in order to 
India, but far below it, with 3°8 per cent. each ; 
the Straits Settlements have 3°4 per cent.; Vic- 
toria, 3°2; New Zealand, 1°3; Queensland and 
the Cape, 1°: each; South Australia, 1; and all 
the other possessions considerably less than 
x per cent. each. The contribution of India 
and the colonies to the trade of the United 
Kingdom is a little over 26 per cent.: India 
contributing 9 per cent.; Australasia, 8; British 
North America, 2°9; the Cape and Natal, 1°3 ; 


COUNTY COUNCILS.—Under this heading is 
included lists of the aldermen and county council- 


Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Essex, Herts, Kent, 
Middlesex, Oxford, Southampton, Surrey, and 
Sussex, there being added, in the case of London, 
some particulars regarding the election and con- 
cerning such proceedings of the Council as were 
considered to be of sufficient importance to 
deserve preservation for purposes of reference. 
An outline of the main provisions of the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Act, 1888, 
reprinted from our ’89 edition, will be found 
elsewhere in our columns. In pursuance of that 
Act the first elections of county councillors were 
held in January ’89. [1] It was enacted that 

BATTERSEA AND CLAPHAM: (Battersea) 
J. Burns (Socialist) 3,071, J. Tims (L.) 2,307, 
A. Cameron (L.) 2,279, R. A. Balpy (ind.) 
1,564, G. Harris (L.) 188, W. Davis (N.) 54; 
oe poe * rbett (C.) 2,501, Lt.-Col. 
A. Rotton (C.) 2,336, H. Turner (L.) 2,286, 
C. A. V. Conybeare, M.P. (L.) 1,883. 

BETHNAL GREEN: (North-East) G. F. Torr 
(L.) 1,740, W. Wren (L.) 1,709, 7. Lumley (C.) 
1,456, W. Wright (C.) 718, J. Bishop (N.) 484, 
J. Milbourne .) 401; (South-West) J. Branch 
(L.) 2,406, C. Harrison (L.) 2,366, 7. W. Francis 
(N.)9 5, *.4. Ewin (C.) 835, J. C. Walton (Ind. C.) 

‘77+ 

(51 COUNTY OF BEDFORD.—Chairman, C. 
Magniac, Esq. ; Vice-Chairman, C. Howard, Esq. 
—County Aldermen (to retire 7th Nov., 1891): 
Barton, R.; Brooks, J. H.; Broughton, C. D.; 
Brown .; Green, H.; Orlebar, R. ; 
Pym, A.; Wright, J. I. (To retire 7th Nov., 
1894): Blundell, H.; Harris, T.; Howard, 
F.; Jackson, T. J.; Lindsell, C. S.; Tavi- 
stock, the Marquis of; Thynne, F. J. ; Whit- 
bread, S., M.P.—County Councillors (to retire 
ist Nov., 1891): Beckett, W. P., Bedford 
No. 4; Brandreth, H. C. G., Houghton Regis; 
Brown, J., Clophill; Carter, J., Bedford No. 5; 

ew, J. F., Heath and Reach; Claridge, G., 
Ampthill; Cole, B., Luton East Ward ; Cook, G., 
Flitwick ; Crawley, J. S., Caddington ; Crouch, 
E., em Crouch, J., Woburn; Cumber- 
land, J., Barton; Daniel, J., Biggleswade; 
Derbyshire, W. H., Dunstable No. 2; Dimmock, 
B., Wootton ; Dover, J., Toddington ; Dymond, 
E. E., Aspley Guise ; Fardon, T., Luton West 
Ward; Green, E. R., Bedford No. 6; Green, 
J. W., Luton North Ward; Harter, J. F. H., 
Cranfield; Hawkins, J., Bedford No. 2; Haynes, 


lors for the administrative counties of London, | Watson, Esq. 


| Chief Constable: Lt.-Col. F. J. Josselyn, Bedford, 


G., Bedford No. 1; Higgins, W. F., Harrold: 
Horn, G., Kempston ; test 6.. Milton Eras 
Hucklesby, A., Luton West Ward; Inskip, w, 
Shefford; Jackson, W. H., Bedford No. <! 
Johnson, G. M., Luton West Ward; King, ce 
Langford; Limbrey, J. H., Dunstable No. 1 
Lindsell, R. H., Biggleswade; Robinson, W.,’ 
Wilshamstead; Macnamara, A., Eaton Bray} 
Magniac, C., Sharnbrook ; Mees, C., Luton East 
Ward; Mossman, R., Hockliffe; Pedley, J,, 
Great Barford; Peppercorn, J. H. F., » B.. 
Socon; Pettit, H., Leighton Buzzard; Pope, 
CG. J., Potton; Purser, R., Leighton Buzzard: 
Shillito, J. N. N., Arlesey; Shuttleworth, F.’ 
Northill; Smart, T., sen., Luton North Ward; 
Smith, E, T, L., Sandy ; St. John, The Rt. Hon,B, 
M.L., Risely ; Stuart, W., Blunham ; Trethewy, 
H., Maulden; Wilson, J., Clifton.—Place of 
Meeting: The Shire Hall, Bedford. Time of 
Meeting : 1.15 p.m.—Clerk of the Peace and Clerk 
of the Council: T. W. Pearce, Esq., Bedford, 
Treasurer of the County Council : ¢ Barnard, 
Esq., Cople, Bedford. a Surveyor: W, 

Wren Park, Shefford, Beds, 


Strikes in London during '89.—The Dock 
Labourers. Prior to giving a summary of the 
great riverside strike of ’89, a few particulars 
concerning the dock accommodation of the Port 
of London will be of service. The chief London 
docks are in the hands of the Joint Committee 
of Directors formed after the amalgamation of 
the two great companies, the East and West 
Indiaand the London andSt. Katharine. Beyond 
these docks there are those of the Surrey Com- 
mercia! Dock Company, and of the Milwail 
Dock Company, devoted to special trades. In 
addition to, and to a large extent competing 
with, the docks proper, are the wharves that 
line both sides of the river. Of late years the 
capital employed in the docks has not yielded 
a good return to the investor, owing to the 
excessive competition between the East and West 
India and the London and St. Katharine Com 
nies. The docks of the latter Company are: the 
St. Katharire, covering 13 acres of land and 1 
of water space ; the London, 60 acres land and 40 


Trevelyan, The Rt. Hon. George Otto, 
Bart., P.C., M.P., D.C.L., was > ed. 
Harrow, and Trin. Coll., Camb. ; represented 
Tynemouth 65-68, and commenced his official 
parliamentary career in 69, as Lord of the 
Admiralty; and, in Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, 
became Sec. to the Admiralty (80-82). After 
holding the office of Chief Sec. for Ireland, Sir 
George was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (with a seat in the Cabinet) in 84, 
and held the office of Sec. for Scotland for a 
month in ’86. Sir George, being unable to agree 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, resigned his 
position in the Government (March ’86); but on 
the conclusion of the Round Table Conference, at 
which he represented the Unionist party, he 
announced that his opposition to the points of 
disagreement with regard to the Home Rule 
movement had been overcome, and he rejoined 
his colleagues on the Front Opposition a 
re-entering the House, after defeat at his ol 
constituency of Hawick District, as member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Aug. '87). 
Sir George has gained considerable distinction 
in the world of letters by his “Life of Lord 
Macaulay,” his uncle. He is also the author of 
|some humorous poetry, entitled ‘The Ladies# 
\in Parliament.” 
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SPECIMEN PAGE. 


10 WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Go call a coach, and let a coach be called, 

And let the man who calleth be the caller ; 

And in his calling let him nothing call, 

But Coach! Coach! Coach! O for a coach, ye gods! 
CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS. 


It was early on a fine summer’s day, near the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a young man, of genteel appearance, 
journeying towards the north-east of Scotland, provided him- 
self with a ticket in one of those public carriages which 
travel between Edinburgh and the Queensferry, at which place, 
as the name implies, and as is well known to all my northern 
readers, there is a passage-boat for crossing the Firth of Forth. 
The coach was calculated to carry six regular passengers, besides 
such interlopers as the coachman could pick up by the way, and 
intrude upon those who were legally in possession. The tickets, 
which conferred right to a seat in this vehicle of little ease, 
were dispensed by a sharp-looking old dame, with a pair of 
spectacles on a very thin nose, who inhabited a “laigh shop,” 
anglicé, a cellar, opening to the High Street by a straight and 
steep stair, at the bottom of which she sold tape, thread, needles, 
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Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 
Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions. The rates are considerably 
lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 
securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 
elsewhere for the same payment. 
Examples of Single Premium er Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100, 
payable at Death, With Profits. 
Age J ANNUAL PREMIUM PAYABLE DURING— 
next Single 


Birth- Premium. Whole Term | Twenty Years | Fifteen Years 
day. of Life. only. only. 


-_ - J a & s. 2. a a & 
20 33 12 14 7 Ir oO 
25 36 14 19 0 16 oO 
30 49 3 4 3 H 

I 


Ts ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 














35 44 4 10 II 
40 49 I 19 9 


























SECURITY, 
Funps In HAND os ee 
ANNUAL INCOME roe wi = eee a + $362,866 
EXISTING SUMS ASSURED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,190,997 
CLAIMS have been paid to the amount of nearly Eight millions and three-quarters. 
CASH PROFITS have been declared, amounting to nearly Three millions sterling, 
representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand pounds; and, in some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 


accrued Bonuses. 
MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 
There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 
the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual liability 


ADVANTAGES. 

SELECT BusINESS.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND COMPOUND Bonus SysTEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

EARLY Bonus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE Bonus paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies of not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

OpTION GIVEN IN APPLYING BONUSES.—The Bonuses declared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may be taken in Cash. 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 
of death and title. 

The Conditions will be found most favourable to the Assured as regardi— 
SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


VASE BUPEEEEE EEE AAAAAA NAAR et 
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INSURANCH COMPANY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament 
ESTABLISHED 1809 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 


TOTAL FUNDS . £7,315542 





NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 














ig Funps of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under 
the Fire Department nor the Funds of the Fire Department for 
Obligations under the Life Department. In this Company, therefore, the 
Investments for the Life Department are kept entirely separate from those 
for the Fire Department, as set forth in the Balance-Sheet. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY as at 3ist Dec. 1888. 
















| I. CAPITAL. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL , ’ . £8,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; . 2,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ’ . £625,000 


ll. FIRE FUND. 
RESERVES (including Balance of Profitand Loss Account) 2,017,544 












lil. LIFE FUND. 
ACCUMULATED FUND (Life Branch) . £3,873,086 
ACCUMULATED FUND (Annuity Branch) 799,912 
4,672,998 
£7,315,542 





REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1888. 
From the LIFE Department. 















NET LIFE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, ETC. . - . £512,505 
ANNUITY PREMIUMS (including £164,615 :12:2 
by single payment) and interest. ; ; 195,160 
£707,665 
From the FIRE Department. 
NET FIRE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, ETC. . - . 1,377,683 
£2,085,348 





Prospectuses and all information may be had at the Chief Offices, Branches, or Agencies, 





Chief Offi EDINBURGH, 64 PRINCES STREET. 
se 1££5 ) LONDON, 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EO. 


























NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANIII 
IMPORTANT FEATURES IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 

Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 

Minimum Surrender Values fixed, and held at credit of Insured 
for five years. 

Paid-up Policy of liberal amount granted in place of lapsed 
policy, if desired within six months. 

Policy not forfeited by error in Proposal papers unless accom. 
panied by fraud. 

General freedom of Policies from restriction in residence, occu. 
pation, and travel. 








THE arrention of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes of this Office :— 


1. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 
This scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they 
will continue to be able to pay during life the ordinary Premium. 


2. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 


This scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, 
for the contingency of death within a given period. 


3. Half-Premium System. 

Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half 
of t!.ose payable under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are 
slightly higher. 

The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit 
taking out a Policy in early life, while health ts unimpaired, at a low ralt, 
and so escapes the weight of heavy Premiums during that period when he may 
be least able to pay them. 

It is to be noted specially that in this Company, to Policies issued on the 
With Profit Scale, Bonus is allocated in the first five years and vests if the 
Policy is kept in force for that period. 

4. Terminable Premiums. 

By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the 
Premium ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, or such other period as the Assured 
may prefer. 

It is to be noted that to a Policy effected on the With Profit Scale under | 
this Scheme, Bonuses are allocated, not only during the period in whidi 
premiums are payable, but “Aroughout the whole currency of the Policy. 

This Scheme is for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pays 
large premium, whereby they escape ail burden in the later years of life. A 
Policy effected under it possesses special Non-Forfeitable advantages, /7 
if at any time after payment of the Premium for the second year the Polis 
sent to the Office for endorsement, it may without further payment remain@ 
force for such a proportion of the sum assured as the number of Premiums pail 
bears to the number originally payable. 

The Attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme 




















NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 









5. Endowment Assurance System. 









Policies effected on this system are payable to the Assured himself at the 
end of such number of years as may be agreed on, should he be then alive, or 































d to his heirs at his death, if that occur at an earlier date. The Assured, who 
receives the proceeds of the Policy, can invest the amount; and instead of 
d paying an Annual Premium to the end of life, as he would require to do under 
} an ordinary Policy, he may, after the Policy matures, receive the annual interest 
: of an investment. 
The Policy thus becomes a provision for the Assured himself in his old age, 
- and should he have no near relatives to whom the capital may be left, he may 
expend it in the purchase of an Annuity, which this Company will grant on 
exceptionally favourable terms. 
. 6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives—the 
money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 
This Scheme is useful for partners in trade, and it also provides for the case 
of those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of 
ey the survivor, however, being insufficient for himself alone. 
The Company grants Assurances on the lives of persons Abroad, 
be, or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. Separate Tables 
have been prepared for residents in India and China, and these form 
nat |g 2 Special feature in the Company’s Business. 
° The Company also provides Endowments for Children, payable 
tf \™) m the attainment of a specified age. These may be effected by single 
‘ate, }@) or annual Premiums. 

An Intermediate Bonus (calculated on the sum insured and existing 
the |} Bonuses), from the date of the last Division to the date of death, is 
the 1 allowed in the case of participating Policies which have been five years 

in force and become claims by death before next Division of Profits. 
F the 
ured ANNUITY BRANCH. 
nder |} "aoe ee 
rhich TuE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
y favourable terms :— 
hay a 
. A 1, Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
S; a . 
_ 2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years ; 
in is and either with or without return of Premiums in the event of death before 


attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 


3. Survivorship Annuities, to commence after the failure of one or more lives, 
and either with or without return of Premiums. 
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FirE DEPARTMENT 


THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of nearly every description Insured, at Home or Abroad, atthe 
lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damag 
done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 

The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage ly 
Lightning 40 the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 


Prospectuses and all information may be had at Chief Offices, Branches, or Agencies, 
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VOLUME IV. WILL BE ISSUED ON DECEMBER 138TH, 


Blackie's Modern (‘yclopedia. 


A HANDY-BOOK OF REFERENCE ON ALL SUBJECTS 
AND FOR ALL READERS. 








Epirep By CHARLES ANNANDALE, .a., LL.p., 


Editor of ‘‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 


To be completed in 8 vols. sq. 8vo, published regularly every quarter. 


Price 6s. each, cloth; 8s. 6d. each, half-morocco. 





Volume I. contains 3684 articles, 217 wood engravings, and 4 maps. 
Volume II. ,, 3515 = ,, 194 3 
Volume II. ,, 3671 4, 22 

Volume IV. ,, 3109 ,, 242 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The ATHENEUM says: The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


| “Some handy form of encyclopedia has 
and increasing section of the public. On | long been wanted. This is comprehensive 
| 


“Promises to suit the wants of a large 


without being bulky. The information is 
succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and 


the whole, the editor may be congratulated 
on having performed an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task so far satisfactorily.” strictly relevant.” 


[Opinions of Press continued on next page. 





LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY, EC,; 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 





BLACKIE & SON’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





VOLUME IV. READY 18TH DECEMBER. 





Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. 


Tv be completed in 8 volumes square 8vo, cluth, 6s, each; half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS (continued). 


ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE says: 
‘* Will be an exceedingly useful work of re- 
ference. It is modern in the sense that its 
information is carefully brought up to date, 
The facts given, so far as we have tested 
them, are wonderfully accurate.” 


The SCOTSMAN says: 
‘“The volume is handy in size, and as the 
whole number of articles is very great, most 
of them are of necessity very brief. Taken 
altogether, this cyclopedia bids fair to’be a 
valuable addition to works of general refer- 
ence.” 

The ARCHITECT says: 
** More attention is given to architecture and 
architects than in many larger works, and 
the illustrations are excellent. The volumes 
will promote household education. For 
colonists and all who can have only portable 
libraries they will be invaluable.” 


SCIENCE AND ART says: 


‘This amazingly cheap and handy volume 
of reference reflects the greatest credit upon 
all concerned in its production. It should 
find a place in the homes of rich and poor 
alike.” 


NATURE says: 
‘**The articles are short but clear. Especial 
attention has been givén to matters which 
are of living interest in our own day, and we 
are glad to see that many scientific articles 
have been written or revised by specialists.” 


The LITERARY WORLD says: 

‘* It takes a middle place between the expen- 
sive cyclopedias and the very cheap volumes 
that are got up simply for the market and 
are of little or no practical value. The 
articles are accurately and agreeably written 
by men who understand what they are writ- 
ing about, and are sufficiently full for ordin- 
ary requirements.” 


The ECONOMIST says: 
**A valuable addition to the literature of 
reference, for it fills a gap not hitherto occu- 
pied. Its handy size, the conciseness, yet 
sufficiency, of its articles, and its very reason- 
able price, will make it welcome to a great 
number of readers.” 





The SPECTATOR says: 
“The articles are distinguished by 
not less than by succinctness. We bay 
been particularly struck with the scientife, 
geographical, and legal articles, The work 
is being admirably supervised by Dr, Anna. 
dale.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: 

“It is intended primarily for ordiny 
readers, but has an interest also for the stad. 
ent, who, without being deeply concernedin 
details, has often occasion in the pressured 
occupation to wish for some concise an 
tersely written article, throwing light on bis 
special pursuits.” 


The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says: 
‘* Every article, however brief, appears tol 
the result of conscientious labour, the latest 
authorities have been consulted, and the in 
formation is conveyed in language clear ani 
concise.” 


The SCHOOL GUARDIAN says: 
‘*For the teacher a work of this kind isa 
most indispensable, and we know of no other 
that combines in so high a degree the qual 
ties of conciseness, comprehensiveness, and 
cheapness.” 


The NONCONFORMIST says: 
‘‘Ample and hearty praise is due to thi 
work. In matter it is pithy and terse, & 
size the volume is handy. The printing, 
paper, and binding are alike good.” 


The PRACTICAL TEACHER says: 
** Again and again have we been asked fors 
compact, handy, reliable cyclopedia at ar 
sonable price. Here is the very thing.” 


The GRAPHIC says: 
“Its most distinct recommendation, # 
against other works of the same sort, isit 
convenient size, so that each volume can 
held comfortably in the hand while readiig 
in the arm-chair.” 


PUBLIC OPINION says: 
“In size, typography, style, illustratiots 
this new cyclopedia is all that could ™ 
wished as a really handy work of refere# 
on all subjects and for all readers. Th 
illustrations are useful and apposite.” 
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NEW BOOK BY THE 


Author of “‘John Herring,” &e. 


GRETTIR THE OUTLAW: A Story of Iceland. By S. Bantnc-Gounp. With 10 full- 


page Illustrations by M. Zeno Dizmer and a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 





New Books by Mr. Henty. 


With Lee 1N VIRGINIA: A Story of the American Civil War. By G. A. Henry. 
With 10 full-page Illustrations by Gorpon Browygz, and 6 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By PIKE AND DYKE: A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. By G. A. Henry. 


With 10 full-page Illustrations by Maynarp Brows, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


ONE OF THE 28TH: A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions by W. H. OveREND, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Lion of St. Mark. 6s. Orange and Green. 5s. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. 6s. The Bravest of the Brave. 5s. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 6s. A Final Reckoning. 5s. 

For the Temple. 6s. The Catof Bubastes: A Taleof Ancient 
The Young Carthaginian. 6s. | Egypt. 5s. 

With Wolfe in Canada. 6s. For Name and Fame. 5s. 

The Lion of the North. 6s. The Dragon and the Raven. 5s. 
With Clive in India. 6s. St. George for England. 5s. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 6s. By Sheer Pluck. 5s. 

Through the Fray. 6s. Faciug Death. 5s, 

Under Drake’s Flag. 6s. Sturdy and Strong. 2s. 6d. 

True to the Old Flag. 6s. Tales of Daring and Danger. 1s. Gd. 
In the Reign of Terror. 5s. Yarns on the Geach. 1s. 6d. 








New Book by F. Frankfort Moore. 


Highways AND Hicu SEas: Cyril Harley’s Adventures on both. By F. Frank- 


FORT Moore. With 8 full-page Illustrations by ALFRED PEarsz. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 5s, 





New Book by G. Norway. 


Taz Loss or JoHN HUMBLE: What Led to It, and what Came of It. By G. 


Norway. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Joun Scuénperc. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 
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By Professor Church. 


Two THousaANnp YEARS AGO: or, The Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Profesge 
A. J, CuurcH. With 12 full-page Illustrations by ApRIzEN Martz. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 





By George Mac Donald. 


At THE Back oF THE NortH WIND: By Gerorcgk Mac Doyatp, LLD, 
With 75 Illustrations by ArrHur Hucues. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 36 The Princess and Curdie. 3s. 64. 
Illustrations by AnTHUR HucuHeEs. 5s. | Gutta Percha Willie. 2s. 6d. 
The Princess and the Goblin. 3s. 6d. | Dealings with the Fairies. 2s. 6d, 





By George Manville Fenn. 


Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By G. ManvitLe Fenn. With 12 full-pag 
Illustrations by Gorvon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Dick o’ the Fens, 6s. Yussuf the Guide. 5s, 
Quicksilver. 6s, Menhardoe. 5s. 
Brownsmith’s Boy. 6s. Patience Wins. 5s. 

Bunyip Land. 6s. Nat the Naturalist. 5s. 

The Golden Magnet, 6s. Mother Carey’s Chicken. 5s. 
In the King’s Name. 6s. A Terrible Coward. 1s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 





By Harry Collingwood. 


Tue Loc or THE “FLyInG FIsH:” A Story of Aerial and Submarine Peril ant 
Adventure. By Harry Cottinewoop. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gonpo 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


“The Flying Fish actually surpasses all Jules ; our school-boy friends to possess themselves of her 
Verne’s creations. . . . Westrongly recommend | log.”—Atheneum, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The Missing Merchantman. 5s, | The Pirate Island. 5s. 
The Rover's Secret. 5s. The Congo Rovers. 5s. 


By Alice Corkran. 


Down THE Snow STAIRS: or, From Good-night to Good-morning. By Aud 
CorKRAN. With 60 Illustrations by Gorpox Brownxz. NEW AND CHEAPE 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 


“A gem of the first water, bearing upon every page the mark of genius. It is indeed a Little Pilgria! 
Progress,”—Christian Leader. 








BLACKIE & SON’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





New Books for Young Readers. 





Price 3s. 6d. each. 


ArLoaT AT LAST: A Sailor Boy’s Log 
of His Life at Sea, By Joun C. Hutcue- 
son. With 6 full-page Illustrations by 
W. H. OVEREND, 


THORNDYKE MANOR: A Tale of Jaco- 
bite Times. By Mary C. RowseEtt. With 
6 full-page Illustrations by L. Lesiiz 
Brooke. 


Cousin GEOFFREY AND I, By Caro- 
Ling Austin, With 6 full-page Illustra- 
tions by W. ParKINsON, 


LAUGH AND LEARN: The Easiest 
Book of Nursery Lessons and Nursery 
Games. By JENNETT Humpureys. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE Hermit Hunter oF THE 
Wilds. By Gorpon SraBLgs, ¢.M., M.D., 
R.N. Illustrated by J. A. T. Bonnar. 

WHITE LILAC; Or, The Queen of the 
May. By Amy Watton. With Illus- 
trations. 

Mrrtam’s AMBITION: A Story for 
Children. By Evetyn Everett-Green. 
Illustrated by L. Lestrz Brooke, 


Price 2s. each. 


Sam Srivan’s SACRIFICE; The 
Story of Two Fatherless Boys. 
CoLMAN, 


By JESSE 
With 3 full-page Illustrations. 
A WarrIoR KING: The Story of a 


Boy’s Adventures in South Africa. By 
J. Evetyx, With Illustrations. 





Price ls. 6d. each. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated. 


TALES OF DARING AND DANGER. 
By G. A. Henry. 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN’ Keys. By 
JamEsS E. ARNOLD. 


THE Story OF A QUEEN, By Mary 
C. RowsE.. 


Price 9d. each. 


F’cap 8vo, elegantly bound. Frontispieces in 
Colours, 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN By 
Beatrice HARRADEN, 

Max or Bay, 

Tue Lost THIMBLE. 


GRAVE, 


JACK-A-DANDY. 


By Ismay Tuorn. 


By Mrs. Mvs- 


By E. J. Lysacur. 
A TALE or ADVENTURES. 
Wyatt, 


Tae Gotpven Pius. 
CLARE, 


By C. 


By FRANcES 





Price ls. each. 


Square 16mo, 128 pp., elegantly bound. 
Frontispieces in Colours. 


Mr. LipscomBe’s 
Jutta GopDARD. 

A Gypsy Acarnst HER WILL, By 
Emma LESLIE. 


Aw EmtcraAnt Boy’s Story. By 
Ascott R. Hops. 


THE CASTLE ON THE SHORE. By 
ISABEL HorNIBROOK. 


Joun A’DALE. By Mary C. RowsE tt. 


APPLES. By 


JOCK AND HIS FRIEND. 
LANGTON. 


By Cora 


GLADYS; Or, The Sister's Charge. By 
E. O’ Byrne. 


Price 6d. each. 


18mo, elegantly bound. 
Colours, 


A Littre Man or War. By L. E. 


TIDDEMAN. 


LADY DalIsy; and other Stories, By 
C, Stewart. 


Frontispieces in 





BLACKIE & SON’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





Art Volumes for Prizes. 





VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWING-BOOKS. 


In 4to, cloth elegant. Each book contains Lessons in Sketching and Colouring 


New VOLUMES. 


BritisH LANDSCAPE AND CoasT SCENERY. Eight facsimiles of Original Water 
colour Drawings by Enpwarp Duncan, R.W.S., Numerous Pencil Outlines, and many 
Illustrations after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With ample instructions for Drawing and 
Painting. 5s. 

MarInE Parntinc (ADVANCED). Eight facsimiles of the Original Paintings by 
Epwarp Duncan, R.W.S., and a number of reproductions of works by J. M. W. Turnzz, 
R.A. With practical instructions for copying by an eminent Teacher. 5s. 


FLOWER PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. Twelve Studies from Nature. By Eram 
NISBET. 4s. 


PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. First ADVANCED STUDIES IN FLOWER 


Stage. Teaching the use of one colour. Pamsrinc. By Apa Hansury. 7s, 64, 
By J. CaLtow. 2s, 6d, 


PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. Second | Easy STUDIES IN WATER-COLOUR 

Stage. Teaching the use of seven colours. Painting. 6s. 

By J. Cattow. 4s. . 7 

ie ier SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOURS, 5: 

SmmpLE Lessons InN FLOWER 

Parntine. 33. ' Strupies oF TREES. By J. Nepean. 
SimpLE Lessons IN MARINE Two Series. 5s. each. 

Paintinc. By E. Duncan. 3s. ILLUMINATING. Nine Examples in Col 


SIMPLE LEssons IN LANDSCAPE ours and Gold. By Rev. W. J. Lorne 
ParntTinc. 3s. 6s. 





*.* The above works are also issued in 1s. and 6d. parts. 





POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOKS. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, suitable for Prizes. 
FREEHAND DRAWING FoR CHIL- | FREEHAND ORNAMENT—SECOND 
DREN. 4to, 2s. 6d. Grave. 4to, 5s. 
ELEMENTARY Human FIGURE 
4to, 33. 
ADVANCED HuMmAN Fieure. & 
FREEHAND ORNAMENT — FIRST perial 4to, 8s. 6d. 
GRADE. 4to, 3s. FIGURES FROM THE CARTOONS OF 


‘j R . Imperial 4to, 10s. 6d. 
FREEHAND, First Grade—Plants. APHAEL. Imperial 2 
Ato, 3s. ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 4% 


FREEHAND—ELEMENTARY DE- 
SIGN. 4to, 2s. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


the Imperial Dictionary 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 
Epirep sy CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 








Illustrated by above 3000 Engravings on Wood. 





In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6, 6s. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“So far as vocabulary and treatment are con- ‘* A laborious enterprise for which we have only 
cerned, we should not wish for anything better | words of cordial praise. . . . It is the best 
than the new ‘Imperial.’ The etymology is | English Lexicon of the time, and will remain so 
clearand concise, and the illustrations are copious, until, as Burns said of De Lolme’s ‘ British Con- 
appropriate, and well executed.” —TI.WES. stitution,’ we find a better.”—SPECTATOR. 

“Our vocabulary of praise would fail us if we ** Tt would be difficult for any one not a special- 
tried to say all that we really think of this | ist to suggest any term of a technical nature 
Dictionary. Members of the literary profession | which will not be found duly entered and ex- 
cannot overestimate the obligations they owe to | plained here. The definitions, too, are accurate 
Dr. Annandale.”—-ACADEMY, and clear.”"—ATHEN UM. 





A Concise English Dictionary: 
BASED ON 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


F’cap 4to, cloth, ros. 6d.; half-morocco, 15s. 


“The Concise Dictionary stands first—and by a | ment, and type, and of its comprehensiveness 
long interval—among all the one-volume English | and general handiness and usefulness, has 
Dictionaries hitherto published."—-ACADEMY. | been steadily confirmed. . . . . . Wecan 

“We have tested the Concise Dictionary by | heartily recommend this neat and handy volume 
use, which is the only way to form a fair judg- | to all who want a copious and trustworthy 
ment on a work of the kind, and our first im- | English dictionary of reasonable dimensions,”— 
pression of its clearness of definition, arrange- | ATHEN.EZUM. 











NEW EDITION—FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Universe: 


OR TUE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 





A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 
Science. By F. A. Povcuet, m.p. Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and One 
Plate printed in colours. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; morocco 
antique, 16s. 

; “We can honestly commend this work, which ‘* This book is as interesting as the most exciting 
is admirably, as it is copiously illustrated.”— | romance, and a great deal more likely to be 
TIMES. remembered to good purpose.”—STANDARD. 
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VOLUME Vil. WILL BE ISSUED IN DECEMBER. 
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Shakespeare. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING anp FRANK A. 


MARSHALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to each Play by F. A. MarsHatt, Artuur Symoxs, 
A. Witson Verity, Joseru Kyicut, P. Z. Rounp, H. A. Evans, and others, and 
nearly 600 Illustrations from Designs by Gorpon Browne and other Artists. 





In Eight Vols., small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. per volume. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ATHENZUM. 


“The general result is so good that we must 
congratulate all concerned in the work. . . . It 
is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
whose charming designs, executed in facsimile, 
give it an artistic value superior in our judg- 
ment to any illustrated edition of Shakespeare 
with which we are acquainted.” 


GLOBE. 


“The edition is unquestionably one which 
every thorough student of Shakespeare must 
needs acquire.” 


| 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“ Edited in a really good workmanlike man- 
ner. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are 
amongst the most perfect things of the kind we 
have ever seen. Accuracy, animation, and 
grace distinguish them in a very high degree.” 


SPECTATOR. 

“This handsomely printed edition aims at 
being popular and practical. Add to these 
advantages Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations, 
and enough has been said to recommend an 
edition which will win public recognition by 
its unique and serviceable qualities.” 





LONDON: BLACKIE & SON; GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, & DUBLIN. 
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au Communications respecting Advertisements should be made to ) the ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE of 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE,” 50a, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Sampson Low, Marston and Co.'s New Novels. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND THE BOOKSELLERS’. 


BLACKMORE . _D. ).—KIT AND KITTY: a Novel. By R. D. 


Biackmorg, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Springhaven,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 315. 6d. 


BLACK (WM.).—_IN FAR LOCHABER. By Witi1am BLAckK, 


Author of ** The Strange Advenianes of a House-Boat,” ‘“‘ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 


BOWDEN (MISS). “THE WITCH OF ATLAS: a Ballooning 


Story. By Miss Bowpen. 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


BYNNER (E. L.). —AGNES SURRIAGE. By Epwin LasserTEer 


Bynner, Author of “‘ Damen’s Ghost,” ‘‘ Penelope’s Suitors,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, ros. 6d. 


CLARKE (PERCY).—THREE DIGGERS: a Tale of the Australian 


‘Fifties. By —* Crarke, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The New Chum in Australia,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


EARL (H. P RANDALL TREVOR. By H. P. Earz, Author 


of “* His Sisters,” ¢ c. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, ars. 


EASTWOOD (F.)._IN SATAN’S BONDS. By F. Eastwoop. 


2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK).—BETWIXT THE FORELANDS. 


By W. Ccrark Russe tt, Author of “* The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 1 vol., illustrated, crown 8vo., 6s. 


TELLET (ROY).—PRINCE MASKILOFF: a Romance of Modern 


Oxford. By Roy Tettet, Author of ‘‘The Outcasts,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. = Powerful, original, and fascinating.” —Scotsman. 


TYTLER (SARAH).—DUCHESS FRANCES. By Saran TYTLeERr, 


2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, ars. 


WOOLSON (C. F.).—_JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. By Constance 


F. Wootson, Author of ‘‘ East Angels,” ‘‘ Anne,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


Low’s STANDARD NoOvz=£zLS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo., fancy boards, 2s.; cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. BLACKMmorE. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By Tuomas Harpy. 
SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By O:iver WeENDELL Ho.meEs. 
HER GREAT IDEA, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mrs. Watrorp. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By Tuomas Harpy. 
SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Croker. *.* Zo be followed by others. 


SEA STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in uniform crown 8vo. volumes, half-leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 

















AN OCEAN FREE LANCE.| A SAILOR’S SWEET- 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. HEART. 

A SEA QUEEN. THE WRECK OF THE 
THE LADY MAUD. GROSVENOR. 

MY WATCH BELOW. LITTLE LOO. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. JOHN HOLDSWORTH, 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. Chief Mate. 





Mh richly gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W. Clark Russell, whose knowledge, im 


ination, and 
_— each being excellent of its kind, unite in a marine style which has no modern ben, "me Daily 
gra, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Lo., 


ST. DUNSTAN’S Hous, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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SMITH, RLDER & C0.’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 








a a 


library. ae 


indispensable to every well-furnished | ** The magnum opus of our generation.”—Trutu. 


al 8vo. price rss. per Volume in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited 


by Lesuiz STEPHEN. Twenty Volumes, comprising Abadie—Garner, have been published, and a further 
olume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the Work. 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 


WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


can be had bound in sets, or separately. 


This Edition comprises Sixteen 
Volumes, crown 8vo. 5s. each, and 
The Volumes 





Falling in Love; with other Essays treat- 

yaad of some more ‘exact Sciences. By GRANT 
LEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. HumPHry 
Warp, Author of “‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. ; or 2 vols, small 8vo. 12s. 

rs and His Contemporaries. By 

. W. Craypon, Author of “The Early Life of 
Samuel R .” &c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 245. 

Jess. By i Riper HaccarD, Author of 

** King Solomon’s Mines;” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Bu By his Brother- 
in-Law, Grorce C. Bompas. ith a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. ss. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

Notes and ‘Jottings from Animal Life. 
By the late —— Buckianp. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

ssance in Italy. By JoHN ADDING- 
ton Symonps. Comprising: “Age of the Des- 
[on Second Edition, demy 8vo. 16s.; “* The 

ival of Learning,” Secon Edition, demy 8vo. 
16.; ‘‘ The: Fine Arts,” Second Edition, demy 
8vo. "16s. 3 “ Tralian Literature,” 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 32s.; “The Catholic Reaction.” 


2 vols. demy | 7 
Predecessors in the 


8h 
English a, By Joun AppinGcTon Symonps. 
Demy 8vo. r6s. 

Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. 
G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelburg. Trans- 
lated by F. E.Bunnettr. With a Preface by F. J. 
FURNIVALL. 8vo. 1 

of Henry Fawcett. By LEsLiz 
STEPHEN. Wien Two Steel Portraits. Fourth 
Edition. e crown 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Hours ina +) i By LEsLIE STEPHEN. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. gs. each. 
The Story of Goethe’s Life. By GrorcEr 

a" Lewes. Third Edition. Creen 8vo. cloth, 


The Life of Goethe. By Grorce HENRY 
Lewes. Second Edition. Revised according to 
the latest documents. With Portrait, 8vo. 16s. 





Woodland, Moor, and Stream: being 
the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owns 
Crown 8vo.. 5s. 


~The Gamekeeper at Home; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. By 
Ricup. Jerrerigs. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ss, 
More T Leaves: a Collection of Pieces for 
— “a By Epwarp F. Turner. Crown 


Tantler’s f Sister and other Untruthful 
Stories: being a Collection of Pieces written for 
Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner. Third 

ition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

T Leaves: a Collection of Pieces for Public 
Reading. Fifth Edition. By Epwarp F. Turner, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Selection ‘from the Poetry of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. First Series, crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Aurora Leigh. By ELizaABeTH BARRETT 
BrowninG. With Portrait. Twenty-second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

A Selection from the Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning. First Series, crown 8vo. 

35. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo. 3s. 

Life and Works of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté.—Lisrary Epition. Seven 
Volumes, each containing Five Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo. 5s. each, 

*,* Also the PopuLAR EpiTion, in Seven Volumes, 
*foap. 8v0. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each, and the Pocket 
EDITION, in Seven Volumes, each "with Frontisp ece, 
bound in ly ramen with cut or uncut edges, price 
1s. 6d. olume. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Works.— Uniform Edition. 

—Seven Volumes, each containing Four IIlustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

*,* Also the PoPpuULAR my ge in Seven Volumes, 
"cap. 8v0. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

igh Hunt’s orks.—Seven Volumes, 
feap. 8vo. limp,cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
ur Helps’ Works. — Three 


Volumes, crown 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 








’ 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE STANDARD EDITION.—Twenty-six volumes, large 8vo. Ios. 6d. each. This 
Edition contains some of Mr. THACKERAY’s writings not before collected, with many additional illustrations. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION.—Twenty-four Volumes, large crown 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, RicHarD 
YLE, and ee WALKER. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. —Thirteen Volumes, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each 
Volume, scarlet cloth, , gilt ile top, 43 55-; and in half- -moroceo, gilt, £5 ros. 
aod olumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—Twenty-six Volumes, bound in 
cloth, £4 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 38. 6d. each. 
THE POCKET E EDITION. —'T'wenty-seven Volumes in handsome ebonized case, £2 12s. 6d. 
9,6 The Volumes are sold separately, in in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 18. 6d. each; or in paper covers, 1s. each 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a Catalogue of their 
Publications post-free on application. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST OF BOOKS. 


Immediately. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo., 32s. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY. 1768-1778. With a Selection 
from her Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Sisters, Svsan and CHartotTe Burner. Edited by 
Anniz Raine Exvuis, Editor of ‘‘ Evelina,” and of “Cecilia,” by Frances Burney. 











SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 


THE WORKING AND MANAGEMENT OF AN ENGLISH RAILWAY. 
By Georce Finxptay, Lieutenant-Colonel Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
General Manager of the London and North-Western Railway. With numerous Illustrations. 

[Whittaker and Co. 


“ This is a delightful book.”—Engineer. 
“ A very interesting work throughout. . . . To all railway. shareholders we commend the chapter upon ‘ Manage- 
ment.’”"—Railway Engineer. . 
SECOND EDITION. 
ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE DURING THE YEARS 


1787, 1788, and 1789. With an Introduction, Biographical Sketch, and Notes by M. Bernam Epwarps, 
With Portrait. 3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 


“We are glad to think that Arthur Young could not have found a more capable or copearie ses a «+ » Miss 
Edwards has very wisely prefaced the book with an exceedingly interesting biographi tice.” 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the y+ of 1815. 


By Grorce Hooper, Autbor of “Wellington,” “‘The Italian Campaigns of General Bo »” “The 
Campaign of Sedan,” &c. With Maps and Plans, New Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
Crown 8vo., 58. 


THE FRIEND OF MAN, AND HIS FRIENDS THE POETS. By Frances 


Power Conse. 


“Miss Cobbe has made a beautiful selection of the oper A which the fidelity and companionability of the dog has 

elicited from the poets of many nations. . It is full of tender as ee as interesting poetry, which the dog has had 
the power to elicit from his master, and his master’s friend. ”— Spectato 

“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Cobbe’s = little book, which is all about o-.- ae 

as seen by the poets, especially by the largest and most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer . G. 

R. Sims. It is an ingenious idea to collect the testimony of the seers, those who amo —_, are credited with the 

gift of divination, in devon of that dumb companion whose instinctive sym: y and wonderful perception 

of human feeling throws 4 certain halo of poetry over the meanest cur.”—lackwood's Magazine, November 1889. 


A NEW EDITION OF HORWITZ AND KLING. 


CHESS STUDIES AND END GAMES. In Two Parts. Part I. CHESS STUDIES, 
Part If. MISCELLANEOUS END GAMES. By B. Horwitz and J. Kime. Second Edition. Revised by 
the Rev. W. Warre, M.A., Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


Two Vols. Imperial 8vo., buckram, £3 3s. 


A DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. Biographical and 
Critical. With a list of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Micuart Brrax. New Edition, Thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged by WatTer Armetrone, B.A., Author of “ Peter de Wint,” “ Scottish Painters,” &c. 
and R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. 


Besides the addition of a lerge number of names which were not included in the former edition or its supplement, 
new authority has been given to every one of the old entries by a careful revision, and in most instances by t 
changes. 


eee wouEs OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Waisron’s Translation, rere. 
ised U7 ote Vcinmes 1., IL and tIL, containing the Life and Antiquities’ “fe. 6d. eseh Note ptr 
won. olumes iq’ conn 0% 


THE THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL. Translated from the Text of M. 


Avousts Motnucr by C. Kzoan Pavi. 335. 6d. (Bohn’s Standard Library. 
BJORNSON’S ARNE AND THE FISHER LASSI. Translated from the 
Norse by W. H. Low, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 


“ Their charm and fresh simplicity has no parallel in modern fiction.” —Scotsman. 


THE DRAMA WORKS OF JEAN RACINE. A Metrical English Version. 
ty eS es Oxon, Volumel. 3s. 6d, [Bohn’s Standard Library 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent a 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











A THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT IN THE 
SHAN STATES. By Horr S. HaAtuett, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Honorary Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. In One Volume, 
8vo., with Maps and numerous IIlustrations. [Zhis day, 


OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. With Studies of Peasant Life and 
Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CHRIsTOPHER Davies, Author of ‘‘ Norfolk 
Broads and Rivers,” and Mrs. BROUGHALL. In One Volume, 8vo., with numerous full- 
page Illustrations. [Jmmediately. 

DELICIA. By the Author of “Miss Molly,” “Eugenié,” “ Elizabeth, and 
other Sketches,” &c. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d, 


Dedicated tr H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport on and beyond the Himalayas. 


By Major-General DonaLD MACINTYRE, V.C., late Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas; 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. By ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, 
with Notes and Additions, by D. OswALD HuNTER Buatr, O.S.B., Monk of Fort 
Augustus, Volume III. Witha Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CHURCH AND CREED. Sermons Preached in the Chapel of the 
Foundling Hospital By ALFRED WILLIAMS MoMERIE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A SONG OF HEROES. By Joun Sruarr Bracke, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh ; Author of ‘Scottish Song: Its Wealth, 
Wisdom, and Social Significance,” &c. In One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD: Or, Prisons and Their 


Inmates. By Francis ScouGAL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AN ATONEMENT OF EAST LONDON;; and other Poems. By 


HOWARD CRAWFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ART IN SCOTLAND: Its Origin and Progress. By Robert BRyYDALL, 
Master of the St. George’s Art School of Glasgow. 8vo. 125. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 
DODO AND I. A Novel. By Captain ANpREw Haccarp, D.S.O. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DR. HERMIONE. By the Author of ‘Lady Bluebeard,” “ Zit and Xoe,” 


&c. In One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BULL I’ TH’ THORN. A Romance. In Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY. By Annette Lysrer, Author of 
“A Leal Light Heart,” ‘Two Old Maids,” ‘‘Dr. L’Estrange,” &c., &c. In Three 
Volumes, crown 8vo. 255. 6d. 

BARBARA ALLAN, the Provost’s Daughter. By RosperT CLELAND, 


Author of ‘‘Inchbracken,” ‘True to a Type,” ‘*A Rich Man’s Relatives.” In Two 
Volumes, crown 8vo. 17s, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH AND Lonpon. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WRESTLING. By Water H. 


Pottock, F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. M:cuett, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Spencer WaALpoLe, 


Author of “ A History of England from 1815.” With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS: Edited by Lioyo C, Sanpers. 


With Preface by Eart Cowper. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA IN 188% AND THE ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. Georcs N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, and an Index. 1 vol. 8vo. ats. 


THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA. By Georce Rawtinson, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, &c., Author of ‘‘ The History of Ancient Egypt,” &c. With 2 Maps, ro Plates, and 
122 Illustrations in the Text. 1 vol. 8vo. 24s. 


EAST AFRICA AND ITS BIG GAME: the Narrative of a Sporting 


Trip from Zanzibar to the Borders of the Masai. By Capt. Sir Joun C. WiLtouGupy, Bart., Royal Horse 
Guards. With Postscript by Sir Ropext G. Harvey, Bart. Illustrated by G. D. Giles and Mrs. Gordon 
Hake. Royal 8vo. ars. 


KLOOF AND KAROO: Sport, Legend, and Natural History in Cape 


Colony, with a notice of the Game Birds, and of the present distribution of the Antelopes and Larger 
Game. By H.A. Brypenx. With 17 full-page Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE. Edited by Ricuarp F. Crarxg, S.J., Trinity College, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
FLORIDA DAYS. By Marcarer Detanp, Author of “John Ward, 


Preacher.” With 12 Full-page Plates and 50 Illustrations in the Text, by Louis K. HarRtow. 8vo. ars. 


B.C. 1887: A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By J. A. 


Lees and W. J. Cturrersuck, Authors of “‘ Three in Norway.” With Map and 7s Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Authors. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE. By James Watrer. With 500 


Illustrations by GERALD E. Moka. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS THOMAS McDOUGALL, D.C.L. 
F.R.C.S. sometime Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak, and of Harriette his Wife. By her Brother, CHARLES 
Joun Bunyon. 8vo. 145. 

THE WORD. By the Rev. T. Moztey, Author of “ Reminiscences of 
Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.”” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC. By W.J. Henperson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Contents.—Chronological Table—Making the Elements of Music—Birth of Art—Melody and Secular Music 
—Handel and Bach—Instruments and Instrumental Forms—The Great Instrumental Writers—The First Operatic 
Reformation—From Mozart to Verdi—Wagner and the Opera of the Future. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lanc. With 


8 full-page Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Forp and G. P. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 











SPECTATOR.—‘It is really difficult to find words cordial enough to welcome “ The Blue Fairy Book.” . . 
Here are all the beloved old tales, the imaginative world of so many thousands of happy children, the unconscious 
beginning of all real education—never, let us trust, to be discredited by the positive sciences.’ 





NEV NOVELS. 


MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A FAMILY TREE;; and other Stories. By BRanpER MatrHews. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
GERALD FFRENCH’S FRIENDS. By Georce H. Jessop. Crown 


. 6s. 
*,” A collection of Irish-American character stories recently published in The Century, The Atlantic, &c. 


GOBI OR SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. (‘ Zhe Great Desert of 


Gobi or Shamo.’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By G.G. A. Murray. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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WM. CLOWES & SONS’ LIST. 








Cold Steel: a Practical Treatise on the Sabre. Based on the Old English Backsword Play 
* of the Eighteenth Century combined with the method of the Modern Italian School; also on various 
other Weapons of the Present Day, including the Short Sword-Bayonet and the Constable’s Truncheon. 

By Atrrep Hutton, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards. 8vo., cloth. Illustrated. ros. 


The Woolwich Handbook: being Notes for the Information of Candidates for Admission 
to the Royal Military Academy, their Parents and Guardians, with results of the Winter Examination, 
1888, and Specimens of Papers Set. Cloth boards, price 2s. 64. 

New Edition, Entirely Revised and Enlarged. 

London Water Supply. Including a History and Description of the London Water- 
works, Statistical Tables, and Maps. Ky the late Colonel Sir Francis Botton, C.E. With a Short 
Exposition of the Law Relating to Water Companies generally, and Alphabetical Digest of the leading 
Decisions of the Courts; the Statutes ; and a copious Index. 

By Puiuie A. Scratcutey, M.A. Demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 

Fires and Fire Brigades. By Captain Eyre M. SHaw, C.B., London Fire Brigade. 
With Frontispiece by Gustave Dorf, and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 

Exercises for Light Dumb-bells. Arranged for Schools and Athletic Clubs by 
RICHARD PLunxgtT, Sergeant-Instructor of Fencing and Gymnastics, Royal Scots Greys. Third Edition. 
Price Sixpence. Post free, 64¢., cloth 9d. 

Physical Drill, with and without Arms, and the NEw BAYONET EXERCISE, with Illus- 
trations by Lieut.-Colonel G. M. Fox, late First Battalion ‘‘The Black Watch.” Sixth Edition. Cloth, 
post free, rs, 

Guide to Stretcher and Bearer Company Drill. Containing Key to the New 
Medical Staff ag Drill, 2889. Consisting of Duties in the Field, Stretcher Drill, Waggon Drill, Litter 
and Cacolet Drill, Handseats, the Triangular Bandage, &c., &c. Illustrated by Staff-Sergeant W. 
N. WaATERSON. Cloth, price 2s. 

Ambulance Organization, Equipment, and Transport. By Surgeon-Major G. J. H. 
Evatt, Army Medical Staff. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Sewed, zs. 


Accidental Injuries: their Relief and Immediate Treatment. Including the Stretcher 
Exercises in Use by the St. John’s Ambulance Association. [Illustrated with upwards of 7o Woodcuts. 
By James CanTuiz, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


COMPLETE EDITION. 
INCLUDING 165 NEW SUPPLEMENTAL HYMNS. 


NWO TITC £E. 











Messrs. WM. CLOWES & SONS, Limited, beg to announce that 
the Complete Edition of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
including the NEW SUPPLEMENTAL HYMNS, is Published in the 
principal sizes of the HYMNS ONLY, as well as the two most useful 
editions with ACCOMPANYING TUNES, and may be obtained 


BOUND IN THE USUAL CLOTH STYLES, 


AS WELL AS IN 


A VARIETY OF NEAT FANCY LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 





A Specimen-page Catalogue and Price Lists free on application. 





Lonpon: Wm. CLOWES & SONS, Limirep, 13, CHartnc Cross, S.W. 








—_ | 
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WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 


LAW PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
27, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Six doors east of Inner Temple Lane.) 
Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


®,° This Edition contains additional chapters on the Parli of the h Century down to the Third Reform Bill 
(1884-85), with an important Note giving the Author's Views on the Irish Question, and a new and copious Index. 











“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the 
English Constitution. .... He discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far do recent 
changes in the franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Constitution? What is in store for us with democracy 
supreme? On such questions as these the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no bookworm, and has 
sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most Englishmen... .. At this 
br these fae are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all the great questions of current 

itics.”"— Times. 

Pe AS a history of the English Constitution for English readers, Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over 

existing treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English constitu- 

tional history..... The translation is, so far as we have been able to observe, generally correct and adequate, 

and English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a 

work.” —A thenwum. 

“This book is a monument of German patience and industry. .... Dr. Gneist’s book. we may say in conclusion, 
ought to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional history.”—Saturday Review. 

‘*Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the great services which Dr. 
Gneist has rendered to the history of English institutions.”—Academy. 

Just published, Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, its Growth and Development 
through a Thousand Years, 800-1887. By Dr. RUDOLF von GneEIsT, Author of ‘* The 
History of the English Constitution.” Translated by Prof. A. K. KEANE, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

** English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament by the greatest living authority on 
the Continent.” —A thenaum. 

“It completes the vast survey of our English institutions ....to which so great a portion of Dr. Gneist’s 
laborious life has been devoted.”—Daily News. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
NEWSPAPER LIBEL (the Law of), with special reference to the state of the law as 
defined by THE LAW OF LIBEL AMENDMENT ACT, 1888, and all preceding 
Acts upon the subject, and the full text of all the Libel Acts, and a report of every 
important case to date. By RICHARD J. KELLY, Barrister-at-Law. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT (the Law of), including Copyright in Paintings, Drawings, 
Photographs, Engravings, Sculpture, and Designs. With an Appendix of Statutes and 
Collection of Precedents. By REGINALD WINsLow, M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

The following two books form the most, and only, complete collection of the Laws of Patents that exist. 
Now ready, Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 

PATENT LAWS OF THE WORLD. Collected, Edited, and Indexed by ALFRED 
CARPMAEL, Solicitor, Associate of the Institute of Patent Agents; and EDWARD 
CARPMAEL, B.A., Patent Agent. 

“The book may without reserve be recommended as the only complete and satisfactory collection of laws which 
has yet appeared.”"—Law Yournal. 
Just Published, demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 

PATENT LAWS OF THE WORLD. Supplement to CaARPMAEL’s “ PATENT LAws 

OF THE WoRLD.” Edited by a Committee of Fellows of the Institute of Patent Agents. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

THE CONVEYANCING ACTS Vendor and Purchaser Act, and the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, with which is amalgamated the Third Edition of THE SETTLED 
LAND ACTS, and in addition, The Land Charges Registration Act, 1888, and the 
Trustee Act, 1888, with Rules of Court and Notes. By E. P. WoLSTENHOLME, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Conveyancing Counsel of the Court, and 
R. O. TuRNER, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

The Precedents for use under the Conveyancing Acts and Settled Land Acts will be published in a separate volume. 

Now ready, royal 8vo, half vellum, 4s. 

THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. A Report of the Proceedings in the Court 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Objections to the Jurisdiction. With an 
Appendix containing the Pleadings, and a Selection from the Authorities cited. 


Lonpon : Wm. CLOWES & SONS, Limirep, 27, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


SEA-SIDE PLACES. 





eeeeer ee ent tah it PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHSEA, AND 
man Drawing Room Car Trains from London to 
Brighton and Back Daily. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

heap First Class Day Return Tickets.—London to The Direct Mid-Sussex Line is the shortest and 
Brighton every Sunday and every Weekday. quickest Main Line Route between London and Ports- 


VERY WEDNESDAY AND SaturDAy—Cheap Day | mouth, Southsea and the Isle of Wight. 
Return Tickets, including admission to the Grand At the Portsmouth Harbour New Station and Pier, 


Aquarium. also at the Ryde New Pier Head Railway Station, 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS. Passengers by this route step from the Train to the 


Steamers, and vice versa. 
Trains run direct from Victoria and London Bridge Through Tickets issued and Luggage Registered, 





without change of Carriage. 1 I % 
Fay — wed by Fast Trains to and from London Senge eae 
orning and Evening. 
EASTEOURNE, BOGNOR AND HAYLING ISLAND, 
Trains run direct without change of Carriage. 
Special Fast Trains to and from London Morning Through Carriages run to and from London during 
and Evening. the Sea-side Season. 





RETURN TICKETS (I, 2, 3 CLASS). 


Ordinary Return Tickets issued between London and Reamente Southsea and the Isle of Wight are 
available ee one month, and any of the other above Sea-side Places are available for one week. 

Cheap Saturday to ” Monday Tickets are issued from London to the Sea-side. 

Cheap Family and Tourist Tickets, available for one month, are issued from London during the Sea-side Season. 

Weekly, Fortnightly and Monthly Season Tickets issued between London and the Sea-side Stations. 

parough | Communications.—Direct Communication with all the Northern and Midland Counties, 
via Victoria Station ; also an additional direct connection with the London and North Western Railway, via East 
— and Willesden, and with the Great Eastern Railway, via Liverpool Street and East Croydon. 

ugh Bookings.—Passengers are now booking through trom and to all the principal towns on the 

ine ~~ Midland Lines of Railway. 


PARIS anp THE CONTINENT. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
THE SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
DAILY EXPRESS SERVICE. 


Every Weekday and Sunday as under :— 























LONDON TO PARIS. | (1, 2, 3.) | PARIS TO LONDON. | (1, 2, 3.) 
Victoria (West End) dep..........s00s++0» e+] 8 50 pm. || Parts (St. Lazare)...... AEP. cccccrcccscccseeee 8 50 p.m. 
Clapham Junction...... 99 seeceeee eensecensocs 857 » a yo are “| I oam. 
London Bridge (City) dep........s..ssseeeee | 9 opm. CWAAVEN TLAFDOUF o- 55 60 
East Croyd oe : ~ seeneaaanibinaniat Po 7 East Croydon.....+...+« ” 719 » 
— Mins: sen, scnintamicssnsoncions - @ London Bridge (City) ,,_ 740 2 

eeccsccesceoccsccesss 99 ceeccvecosescosoesoes 4 20am. || Clapham Junction...... arr. 7 279 a.m 
Pans ( (St. Lazare)...... O° ETE 8 o ,,_ || Victorta (West End) ,, 75° » 











FARES—LONDON AND PARIS. 
Single Tickets, 34s. 74., 25s. 7d., 18s. 74.; Return Tickets, 58s. 3d., 42s. 34., 33s. 3d., available for One Month ; 
643., 46s. 54., 36s. 6d., available for Two Months. 

Connection of Trains with Steamers. —All the above Day and Night Service Trains run alongside 
the Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe Harbour. The Tidal Trains, both between London and Newhaven and 
Di and Paris, are fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic and continuous Brake. 

New Steamers.—Splendid Paddle Steamers have been expressly designed and constructed for this Service. 
These vessels are built of steel, under special survey of the Board of Trade and Lloyd’s; they are of great power 
poof , and furnished with every accommodation for the comfort of all classes of Passengers. All the Steamers 

tted with deck and private cabins. 

“° THE SOUTH OF FRANCE AND ITALY.—Through Transit by this route to Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Genoa, ‘Turin, Milan, Bologna, Verona, Florence, Venice, Leghorn, 
Rome, Naples, Brindisi, &c. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The Direct Short Route from London Bridge, Victoria and Kensington (Addison Road). 
Cheap Return Tickets issued, including admission to the Palace and Ground Ss. 








LonNDomw STATIONS. 
VICTORIA (West End), KENSINGTON (Addison Road) and LONDON BRIDGE (City). 


GENERAL ENQUIRY AND BOOKING OFFICES. 


wrer. END—28. Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings. 
CITY—Hays’ Musical Agency, 4, Royal xchange Buildings, Cornhill. 














Lonaon Bridge Terminus. (By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and Genesal Manager. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 





EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 


The New Volume of “ The Pen and Pencil”’ Series. 


Russian Pictures. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By THomas Micue.t, C.B., Author 
of “Murray’s Handbvox to Russia,” &c. With 
upwards of 100 Enzravings. Imperial 8vo., 8s. 
cioth boards, gilt edges. Itis writen by a gentle- 
man who has spent a great part of his life in 
Russia, and who is fimiliar with the language and 
the people of that great Empire. 


The Girl’s Own Indoor Book. 


Edited by CHARLES Peters. 528 pages. With over 
150 Illustrations. Quarto, 8s. cioth, gilt edges. 


The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book. 
Containing Practical Help on subjects relating 
to Girl-lite when out of doors or when absent from 
the Family Circle. Edited by Cuartes PETERs. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Girl’s Own Annual. Contains 
832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8s. in handsome cloth. 


English Pictures. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By Samugt Mannine, LL.D., and 
8. G. GREEN, p.b. With numeroas Wood Engra- 
vings. New Edition, 8s. handsome cloth; or 25s. 
in morocco. 


Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. With a glance at Sweden and the 
Gotha Canal. By Ricnuarp Lovert, M.A. New 
Edition. With a Map and 122 Illustrations, en- 
graved by E. Wuymprr, R. Tartor, and others. 
Quarto, 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges ; 25s. morocco. 

Indoor Games and Recreations. 
A Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited byG. A. 
Hurcuison. 88. handsome cloth, gilt. 

The Handy Natural History. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “Homes without 
Hands,” &c. With 224 Engravings. Small 4to. 
8s. cloth boards; gilt edges, 

The Boy’s Own Annual. Contains 


832 pages. With many Coloured and Wood En- 
gravings. 8s. in handsome cloth. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


The Leisure Hour Annual. (Jan. 
to Oct., 1889.) Contains 712 pages of interesting 
reading, with 290 Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
lt forms a handsome book for presentation. 6s. in 
cloth boards, 


The Sunday at Home Annual. 


>. to Oct., 1889.) Contains 688 pages, with 8 
loured Plates and nearly 200 other Engravings. 
6s. in cloth boards. 

By 


The Brook and its Banks. 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “The Handy 


Natural History,” &c., &c. With many Lllustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo., 6s. cloth gilt. 


THREE and SIXPENCE EACH. 


A Chronicle of a Country Town. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


Audrey’s Jewels. By Emma Les.ir, 
Author: of “ Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” &c. Lilus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Ralph Ellison's Opportunity, and 
East and West. By Lestre Kerru, Author of “ The 
Chilcotes,” ** Great 
With Iliustrations. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
Winter’s Folly. By Mrs. Watton, 


Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ,” “ A Peep behind 
the Scenes,” &c. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 28. cloth 


The Child’s Companion Annual 
for 1889. 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; or 
1s. 6d. in coloured cover. 

Our Little Dots Annual. 2s. cloth; 


2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt; or 1s. 6d. in ornamental 
cover, 


3s. 6d. cloth. 





Grandmamma Severn.” &c. | 





FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Ways and Means; or, Voices from 
the Highways and Hedges. A Series of Sketches 
on Social Subjects. By IsaBetta Frvre Mayo, 
Author of ** The Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. 
Imperial 16mo., 5s. bevelled boards, gilt. 


My Friend Smith. By Tatsor 
Barxes Reep, Author of “‘ The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic’s,” “The Adventures of a Three-Guiuea 
Watch,” ac. Illustrated. 65s. cloth. 


TWO and SIXPENCE EACH. 


Each with 384 pp., Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges. 


Shades and Echoes of Old London. 
By Joun SroveuTon, D.D. 


Richard Hunne. A Story of Old London. 
By G. E. Sarvenrt. 
A Bunch of Roses. By Miss C. LockHarr- 


Gorpon, 


The Awdries and their Friends. By 


Mrs. Prosser. 


Frank Layton. An Australian Story. By 


GerorGE E. SARGENT. 


The Story of a Pocket Bible. By G. E. 


SARGENT. 
Her Own Choice. By Rors Lamp. 
Merle’s Crusade. By R. Noucuerre Carey. 
Only a Girl Wife. By Rurn Lams. 


Chronicles of an Old Manor House. 
By the late G. E. Sarcenrt. 


Finding Her Place. By Howe Benning. 

The Mountain Path. By Lity Warson. 

Remarkable Adventures from Real 
KIFE. 


The Black Troopers, and other Stories. 
Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 
The Story of a City Arab. With Portrait 


and Memoir of the Author, the late G. KE. Sarceyr. 





The Religious Tract Society’s Illustrated List of Books for Presents and Prizes contains 
Illustrated Table-Books, Handsome Gift Books, Popular Natural History, Biblical Books, Biography, 
Missiunary Books, Iilustrated Annuals, Useful Sets, Illustrated Tales, &., &c., &c. 

Please send a post card with name and address to Taz TRapDE MANaGER, 56, Paternoster Row, Loyxpoy, 


and a copy will be forwarded to you, 


“3 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
SEA -SiI DE. 


FORTNIGHTLY AND FRIDAY TO TUESDAY 
TICKETS 
ARE ISSUED AS UNDER, BY ALL TRAINS: 
To Hunstanton, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Cromer, Walton-on- 
the-Naze, Clacton-on-Sea, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felix- 
stowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Southend-on-Sea. 














LIVERPOOL STREET | FORTNIGHTLY. | FRIDAY TO TUESDAY. 


OR 
8T. PANCRAS ea 
TO 1 Class | 2 Class | 3 Class ] 1 Class | 2 Class | 3 Class 


Hunstanton 25/0 18/0/ 18/0] 15/0/| 12/0; 9/6 
Lowestoft 27/6 | 20/0| 15/0] 20/0 | 15/0} 10/0 
Yarmouth 27/6 | 20/0 | 15/0} 20/0 | 15/0} 10/0 
Cromer 27/6 | 20/0| 15/0 | 20/0 | 15/0! 10/0 
LIVERPOOL STREET TO 


Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Clacton-on-Sea, of | 
Frinton-on-Sea 

Harwich or Dovercourt! 17/6 | 11/0! 10/0] 12/6 8/9 7/6 


Felixstowe 17/6 | 11/0| 10/0] 12/6| 8/9| 7/6 
Aldeburgh 25/0 15/6 | 13/0] 15/0; 11/0| 9/6 
Southwold 27/6 | 17/6 | 15/0] 20/0| 11/6| 10/0 
Southend-on-Sea 7/0 5/O | 4/4 | 6/0 | 4/6 | 3/6 








| 17/6 | 11/0; 10/0] 12/6| 8/8| 7/6 























FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS are issued on any day, and are available for return within 15 days including 
the days of issue and return. 

FRIDAY TO TUESDAY TICKETS are issued every Friday and Saturday, and are available for return on 
the Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday following the date of issue. 





Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Sea-Side Stations 
are also issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations 
on the Blackwall Line) at the same fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed 
to travel to and from Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Sea-Side Trains ; also to and 
from Stratford to join or leave the Fast Sea-Side Trains booked to call at that Station. 


The above Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—C/acton-on-Sea 
Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dovercourt; Walton-on-the-Nasze Tickets at Frinton, 
Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, 
Walton; Felixstowe Tickets at Harwich; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at 
Darsham ; Hunstanton Tickets at Heacham; Lowestoft Tickets at Carlton Colville, Oulton 
Broad, Yarmouth, Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft. Passengers must pay the 
ordinary local single fares in travelling from one Station to the other. 


Extension of Friday to Tuesday Tickets.—Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday 
Tickets and wishing to stay for a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying at the 
Sea-Side Station the difference between the Friday to Tuesday and Fortnightly Fares. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and with the exceptions specified above, will not be 
available at any but the Stations named upon them, 
WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 


Live:root Street Station, December, 1889. 
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Government Publications. 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT AND ALL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(except Ordnance Maps, Patent Specifications, Mercantile Marine Forms, and Hydrographical Notices), 
or any information relating thereto, can be obtained on application. Lists and Catalogues of various Series 
furnished. Selected Catalogue with Classified Lists, post free, 6a. 


BLIND, DEAF-AND-DUMB, Royal Commission upon. Vol. I—Report. ts. 4d. 


Vol. Il.—Appendix, consisting of Tables, Memorials, Specimens of Type for the Blind, &c. 5s. Vol. IIL.— 
Minutes of Evidence. 8s. 4¢@. Vol. 1V.—Alphabetical Digest of Evidence. rs. 11d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. All Acts of Parliament, Keturns and Reports 


relating to Bishoprics, Cathedrals, Church Building, Church Estate Commissioners, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, &c. Our Selected Catalogue contains a very useful list of these papers. 


EDUCATION. Elementary Education Acts, Code, Instructions to H.M. Inspectors, 


Education Blue Book, Rules for Planning Schools, &c. Write for List of these Papers, with prices. 


FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. Index to the Reports of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 


and Consular Representatives Abroad on Trade and Subjects of General Interest. With Appendix 
1886-1888. 11d. 


LABOUR STATISTICS. Returns of Expenditure by Working Men; in Reply to 
Circulars issued by the Board of Trade. 


LONDON, GEOLOGY of, and of Part of the Thames Valley. By W. WHITAKER, Esq., 
B.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. Vol. I1.—Descriptive Geology. 6s. 6d. Vol. Il.—Appendices. 5s. 4d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS, 1889. Cheap Edition. Published by Authority. Red 
cloth, price 3s.; by post, 3s. 6d. This volume contains all the Public Acts passed during the Year, with 
Index to same; also Tables showing the effects of the year’s Legislation, together with Complete and 
Classified Lists of the Titles of all the Local and Private Acts passed during the Session. 


REVISED STATUTES. (Second Revised Edition.) Edited by G. A, R. FitzGERA.p, 
Esq. Vol. III. now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


IF YOU WANT any Publications on Ecclesiastical, Legal, Military, or Naval matters, 
APPLY TO 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
EAST HARDING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


INDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, BURMAH, 
PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, de. 


British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


—— sosseeeseeeee Fortnightly. | BATAVIA 
2 BRISBANE . 


” 

















” 


” 


” 





Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of INDIA, 
BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to GRAY, DAWES & CO., 13, Austin Friars; or to 


GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & CO., Albert Square, Manchester 
51, Pall Mall an 109, Leadenhall Street, London, 











The London and North Western Railway Company are General Carriers to and from all parts of 


England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Gontinent. 





PASSENGER SERVICE. 


Express Trains are run at frequent intervals between London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, with connections to and from Birmingham, the manufacturing districts of South Staffordshire, 
Chester, Holyhead, Bradford, Halifax, Leeds, and the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire ; also to Preston, 
the Lakes of Windermere, Carlisle, and Scotland. The Carriages run by these Trains are of 
the most improved description, in many instances the First Class Compartments are fitted with lavatory accom. 
modation ; and Saloon Carriages, in charge of an attendant, are run between several of the important centres. 

LONDON (Euston) and BIRMINGHAM under 2? Hours. 
EXPRESS SERVICES ! LONDON (Euston) and MANCHESTER in 4} Hours. 
LONDON (Euston) and LIVERPOOL in 4} Hours. 


ACCELERATED SERVICE OF EXPRESS TRAINS TO AND FROM SCOTLAND. 
London and Edinburgh in 8} Hours. London and Glasgow in 8? Hours. 

The Trains of the London and North Western Railway Co. are in direct connection at Carlisle with the 
trains of the Caiedonian Co.; and the service by this, the West Coast (Royal Mail) Route, will be found most 
convenient to p gers travelling from London, Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, and all parts of England to 
Edinboro’, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, Aberdeen, and the North of Scotland, and vice versé. 


IRELAND. 

The Steamers plying between Holyhead and Dublin (both North Wall and Kingstown) offer first-class 
accommodation to Passengers travelling to and from Ireland ; at Holyhead the Boats are in connection with the 
express trains above referred to, and at Dublin the North Wall Boats are berthed alongside 
the platforms of the L. & N. W. North Wall Station. Steamers also ply between Holyhead 
and Greenore, Belfast and Fleetwood, and Larne and Stranraer. 

SLEEPING SALOONS 
Are provided by the night trains between London and Liverpool, London and Holyhead, London 
and Edinboro’, London and Stranraer, London and Manchester, London and Giasgow, 
and London and Perth. 


EXPRESS TRAINS TO AND FROM THE NORTH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Via the Severn Tunnel. 

A New Service of Fast Express Trains between Carligle, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, and other Towns in the North; and Plymouth, Terquay, Exeter, 
Penzance, and other places in the West of England, by the shortest and most 
direct Route, via Shrewsbury, Hereford, The Severn Tunnel, and Bristol, is now 
in operation daily (Sundays excepted). 

ough Carriages are run between Liverpool and Manchester and Bristol, 
and vice versa. 

The route taken by this Service of Trains is the Shortest and most Direct 
between the North and West of England. 


OMNIBUSES FOR FAMILY PARTIES 


Are provided at the following Stations: London (Euston), Kensington (Addison Road), Birmingham (New 
Street), Liverpool (Lime Street and Edge Hill), and Manchester (London Road and Exchange). 


SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICES ARE IN OPERATION BETWEEN 
WHLLESDEN and VICTORIA, WILLESDEN and HERNE HILL, WILLESDEN and 
WATERLOO, and WILLESDEN, THE CRYSTAL PALACE, and CROYDON. 


Connecting the lines of the London and North Western, London Brighton and South Coast, 
London Chatham and Dover, London and South Western, and South Eastern Companies. 

These Trains are in direct conjunction at Willesden Junction with the Up and Down Main Line Expresses, 
and Passengers can use either Victoria, Croydon, or Waterloo Stations, thus avoiding the inconvenience and 
ome _—_ hire between one stafion and another in London. Through Carriages for Partiescan be arranged 
on a ica . 

"ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class TOURIST TICKETS are issued during the Season (May to 
October) from all the principal stations on the L. & N. W. Railway to Scotland, the English 
Lake Dis:rict, Ireland, North, South and Central Wales, Malvern, Buxton, Scarborough, 
Harrogate, Southport, Blackpool, Morecambe, Isle of Man, Isle of Wight, Jersey and 
Guernsey. 

Further information as to Passenger Traffic can be obtained on application 
to Mr. G. P. NEELE, Superintendent of the Line, Euston Station, London, N.W. 


Merchandise, Mineral, Live Stock, and General Produce Traffic. 


All information may be obtained of Mr. F. HARRISON, Chief Goods Manager, Euston Station, London, N.W.; 
or through the Company’s District Goods Managers or Station Agents. 


, 1889. G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 

















Euston STATION, Zondon, DECEMBER 
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2 Pe eo 
BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER supplies a daily Luxury —Dainties in endless variety— 
The Choicest Dishes and the Richest Custard without Eggs. 

CLEVER COOKS can add to their list of dishes the preparation of choice dainties for the Dinner and Supper Table, by 


consulting the pe es of a little book entitled *‘ Pastry and Sweets,” given to all Cooks sending their Addresses to ALFRED 
BIRD & SONS, Siomiaghen. 


GS A Sixpenny Packet of BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER will produce 3 pints of delicious Custard. 
A Shilling Packet 7 Pints. Sold Everywhere. 


Original Recipes are given away with every Packet of Bird’s Custard Powder. 


N.B.—Grocers can have Copies of “* Pastry and Sweets” for distribution among their Customers on application. 
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MR. MURRAY'S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


DR. LUMHOLTZ. 


AMONG CANNIBALS; An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, 
and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By CARL LuMHOLTz, M.A., 
Member of the Royal Society of Science of Norway. With Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
120 Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 


















REV. CHARLES GORE. 


LUX MUNDI; A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES Gorz, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, 


and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 145. [Ready. 
LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS: 
Canon H. 8. Holland, M.A. Rev. and Hon. Arthur Lyttleton, M.A. 
Rev. Aubrey Moore, M.A. Rev. W. Lock, M.A. 
Rev. J. R. Illingworth, M.A. Canon F. Paget, D.D. 
h Rev. E. 8S. Talbot, D.D. Rev. W. J. R. Campion, M.A. 
4 Rev. R. C. Moberly, M.A. Rev. R. L. Ottley, M.A. 





DARWIN’S VOYAGE ILLUSTRATED. 
A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. by 


CHARLES DaRwIN, F.R.S. With Views of the Places visited and Representations of 
the Animals described. The Illustrations are chiefly from Sketches taken on the Spot 
by R. J. PrircHett. Medium 8vo. 





DR. SYDNEY HICKSON. 
A’ NATURALIST IN NORTH CELEBES; Zoological and Anthro- 


pological Researches during some Months’ Residence. By Dr. SyDNEY J. HICKSON. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. [Ready. 
CONTENTS: 
First Glimpses of Celebes. Characteristics of Sangir Islands. 
On Board H.M.S. “Flying Fish.” ,°°, Journey Through Minahassa. 
Residence in Talisse Island. Mythology of the Minahassers. 
Fauna of Talisse. Customs of the Minahassers. 
Marine Fauna of Talisse Shores. Songs and Romance in Old Minahassa. 
| Sangir and Talaut. Useful Plants in Minahassa. 





PROFESSOR PRITCHARD. 
| OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS OF AN ASTRONOMER. By Cuar.es 


| PRITCHARD, D.D., Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS: 
| Nature and Revelation. | Solution of the Difficulties in Genesis. 
| Natural Science and Natural Religion. Slowness of the Divine Proceedings in Nature 
Relations of Miracles to the Laws of Nature. and in Grace. 
Great Miracle in Joshua. The Star and the Magi. 


[CONTINUED. 
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MR. MURRAY'S FORTHCOMING WORKS 


CONTINUED. 





MESSRS. MUMMERY AND HOBSON. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF INDUSTRY: Being an Exposure of certain 
Fallacies in existing Theories of Political Economy. By F. Mummery and J. A. 
Hosson. Crown 8vo, 





REV. DR. SALMON. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being an Expansion of the Lectures 
delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By GzorGe SALMON, 
D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. [ Ready. 





MR. DARWIN. 


THE EXPRESSION OF -THE EMOTIONS IN MEN AND 
ANIMALS. By Cuares Darwin. Mew Edition, with the Author’s Last Corrections. 
Tllustrations. Crown 8vo. 





MR. STURGIS. 


COMEDY OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. A Novel. Crown $8vo. 
Cheaper Edition. 





MR. FERGUSSON. 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By the late James Fercusson, D.C.L. & F.R.S. A Mew L£dition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By Robert KERR, Professor of Architecture at King’s College, London. 





SIR HORACE RUMBOLD. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER AND THE ARGENTINE STATES 
AS A FIELD FOR BRITISH SETTLERS. By Sir Horace RumBoLp, Bart. 
Second Edition, with Additions and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





DR. SMILES. 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England and Ireland. By SamMuet SmiLes, LL.D. Mew Edition, with Additions. 
Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


LADY DUFFERIN. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA: Being a Selection from my Journal 
during the Years 1884-88. With Portraitand Map. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 














MR. DU CHAILLU. 


THE VIKING AGE: The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations. Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered 
in Mounds, Cairns and Bogs, as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 425. 





THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED: Being a Discussion of 


the grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed may be held by earnest and 
thoughtful minds in the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. 145. 





MR. COURTHOPE. 


THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. Being the Completing Volume 
of POPE’S WORKS edited by CRokKER, ELWIN, and CoURTHOPE, With Copious 
Index to the Entire Work. With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





REV. WARWICK ELWIN. 
THE MINISTER OF BAPTISM; A History of Church Opinion from 


the time of the Apostles. Especially with reference to Heretical and Lay Administration. 
8vo, 125. 





MR. THOMAS MACKAY. 


THE ENGLISH POOR: A Sketch of their Social and Economic History. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 





MR. BOSWORTH SMITH. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 





DR. GEORGE SMITH. 
STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary and Naturalist in Central India, 


1844-1863. Mew and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 





SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 


ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE PENINSULA. 
Cheaper Edition, With Portrait. Post 8vo. 55. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NOTICE OF CHANCE OF ADDRESS, | 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, 
Author of “Our EYEs,” 


gos to state that in consequence of the numerous representations 

he has received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, that his Strand address is much more central and 
accessible to them than his premises at South Kensington, he will 
attend on and after the Ist November at 63, STRAND, W.C., only, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his 
hours will be from Io to 12. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





All communications should be addressed to THE EpITOR of MurRRay’s 
MAGAZINE, 50A, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Every MS. should be accompanied by the sender’s name and address (not 
necessarily for publication). 


All MSS. are carefully considered, and, with the exception of Poems, will be 
returned if not accepted, when accompanied by sufficient stamps to cover postage ; but 
the Editor cannot be responsible for accidental loss or delay. 


Copies of Poems should always be retained by the senders, as owing to the large 
number received, they will be destroyed if unaccepted. 


MSS. should be legibly written, in black ink, on one side of the paper only. 


The Editor cannot undertake to give advice beforehand as to subjects which are 
likely to meet with acceptance. There are no definite rules for exclusion or approval, 


but each article is treated on its own merits. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





FOR THE DECORATION OF THE HOME 


visit 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 





A Noble Display of Copies of the GREAT. MASTERS, framed and unframed. 


The Chefs-@auvre of the NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of London, Paris, 
Rome, Dresden, St. Petersburg, Madrid, &c., &c. 


CATALOGUE of 186 pages, Sixpence, post free. A Descriptive PAMPHLET, free by 
post, on application to THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON ;} including a 
Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephenson. Large 8vo. Edition (Illustrated), 
21s. Crown 8vo, Edition (Illustrated), 7s. 6¢. Centenary Edition (with 
Portrait), 25. 62. 


LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT. Large 8vo. 


Edition (Illustrated), 21s. Crown 8vo. Edition (Illustrated), 7s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 


Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. Crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. each, 


1. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
2. SMEATON and RENNIE. 

3. METCALF and TELFORD. 

4. BOULTON and WATT. 

5. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER; an Auto- 
Biography. With Portrait by Georce Rein, R.S.A., etched by Rajon; 
and go Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s, Cheaper Edition (Illustrated), 6s. 











Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


LIFE AND LABOUR. MEN OF INVEN- 


TION. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 


SELF-HELP, in French, 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Iron Workers and 
Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THOMAS EDWARD, Banff Shoemaker, the 
Scotch Naturalist. Illustrated by Grorce Reip, R.S.A. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 
Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. 11th Thousand. With Additions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
(Nearly ready.) 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





This day. Imperial 16mo., most elegant binding, with Illustrations, 5s, 
STORIES JOLLY: STORIES NEW: 

i STORIES STRANGE and STORIES TRUE. 

| A Series of entirely new and original tales for boys and girls. By H. C. Apams, R. M. 


BALLANTYNE, ALICE CORKRAN, G. MANVILLE FENN, AGNEs GIBERNE, BARING-GouLD, 
G. A. Henty, Mrs. Macquorp, Mrs. MOLEsworTH, C, M. YonGg, etc., etc. 


PEPIN: THE DANCING BEAR. A New Story for Children. By 
ATHERINE S. MacquorD, Author of ‘ Puff,” etc. With Illustrations by Percy 
Macquorp. Thisday. Fcap. 4to., 2s. 6d. 
cn hooey capital book for children, charmingly written, thoroughly interesting and fall of pathos."—Literary 
uC Me 


London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
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vse LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*." ASK for the COMPANY’S EXTRACT, and see that it bears 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG’S SIGNATURE IN BLUE INK across the Label. 
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ESTABLISHED 18256. 


FOR 
§ INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, 
THE AGED. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856; not till some time afterwards 


was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and none has 
now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


IRON WINE BINS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


"ga FARROW & JACKSON, 





= as 
WROUGHT-IRON BINS, as fitted by them at the ROYAL 
PALACES, and the Principal Hotels and Clubs. 


SwrHE “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and “EXHIBIT’’ 
BINS, with separate Rest for each Bottle. 


vou sh. s CELLAR REQUISITES AND DECANTING 
wa me PLIANCES, &c. 


Bevasuamen ovet- Illustrated Catalogues Post-free. 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
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VAN HOUTEN’ 
PURE sotuste GOCOA 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 

“Once used, always used ””—“ Its purity is beyond question.” HEALTH, 

“Tt is admirable . . . ard SO PURE.”—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP-HOLLAND. 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting 
the Voice. For these symptoms use 


-EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in Boxes, 7id. and Tins, Is. lid,, labelled— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Dr. George Moore, in his work on “ Nose and Throat Diseases,” says : ot ale cares jubes prepared 
James Epps and Co., are of undoubted service as a curative or palliative agen a ad 

Dr. Gorton Hoimey Seis Physician othe Municipal Throat and ar Infirmary, write “ After an extended 
trial, I have found your Glycerine J benefit in almost all forms of Throat Disease.” 























HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 


And Publishers of Grould’s Girand Prmithological Works. 
Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best Terms, 


A Monthly Catalogue, published over 40 years. A General Catalogue, price Ss. 64, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


Telegraphic Address—BOOKMEN, LONDON—(Code in use, UNICODE). 
136, STRAND, W.C.; 36, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED :28s:. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SouTHAMPTON BurLpincs, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 


The Bank undertakes free of custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
: spd Valuables te lection of Bill of Eachange, Divflcado, and Covpons; and the purchase sad mle of Stocks, 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with Immediate Possession, and No Rent to pay.—Apply at the Office of the Birkbeck Building Society. 
How. TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 
PED DRTTE, wit Bemnediece Fosssasten, clther for Building or Gardening purposes.—Apply at the 
Site BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application to 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


GROTE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 14 vols. Crown 


8vo. 55. each. 
I. HISTORY OF GREECE: from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander 
the Great. 10 vols. 


Il. PLATO AND OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOCRATES, 4 vols. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. _1o vols. 


Crown 8vo. 45. each. 
I HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 


IL CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the Déath of George II. 3 vols. 





» IIL LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE IN 15th, 16th, AND 17th 


CENTURIES. 4 vols. 


MILMAN’S (DEAN) HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Post 8vo. 1§ vols. 45. each. 
I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS: from the Earliest Period to Modern Times. 
3 vols. 
Il. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY; from the Birth of Christ to the 
Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. 


IIL HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY: including that of the Popes to 
the Pontificate of Nicholas -V. 9 vols. 


‘MOTLEY’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 6 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
I. HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. 4 vols. 


Il. LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. With a View of 
the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. 2 vols. : 


ROBERTSON’S (CANON) HISTORY OF THE 
oo cag oa ge syne ah from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 


STANHOPE’S (Earl) HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
from the Reign of Queen Anne to the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 9 vols. Crown 8vo. 
5s. each. 


STANLEY'S (DEAN) WORKS. 9 vols. Crown 8vo. 


L HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH; from Abraham to the Christian 
3 vo 
IL HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
Ill. HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 
IV. LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 2 vols. 
V. CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
VI. QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


CAMPBELL’S (LORD) BIOGRAPHICAL 


WORKS. 14 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Il THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND; from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Lord Eldon. 10 vols. 


IL THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND; from the Norman Conquest 
to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 4 vols. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 























TVS 
PUAE 
CONCENTRATED 
A DELICIOUS OOO 
BEVERAGE { 


~ LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each 
bottle of the Original and Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


bears their Signature, thus— 


Coa Vrrvie 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London aad Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















CADBURYs 
ogozozoy\ 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 





+ ite. pinieahie fe ype for is most 
enjoyable with Tian Preserved 
provides an Endless Vastety of Choice gt 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, in in 6d. Boxes, sufficient - 
for 3 pints. 
ts. Boxes, for 7 pints. 
“T heartily recom. 
mend it. Eggs may 
disagree with the in- 
valid. This will not.” 
Gorpon STABLEs, 
C.M., M.D., R.N. $ ay 
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LONDON: PRINTED BY WILLIAM ‘cLowas AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING cues = j 











